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PREFACE. 




In this work an endeavour has been made to supply tlie 
long-felt want of a Hindu Classical Dictionary. The late 
Professor Wilson projected such a work, and forty years 
ago announced his intention of preparing one for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, but he never accomplished his 
design. This is not the first attempt to supply the void, 
y Mr. Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore, 
published in India a few years ago a "Classical Dic¬ 
tionary of India,'* but it is of a very miscellaneous char¬ 
acter, and embraces a good deal of matter relating to the 
manners and customs of the present time. It has not 
obtained favour in Europe, and it cannot be considered 
as any obstacle in the way of a more complete and 
systematic work. 

The main portion of this work consists of mythology, 
but religion is bound up with mythology, and in many 
points tlie two are quite inseparable. Of history, in the 
true sense, Sanskrit possessed nothing, or next to notliing, 
but wdiat little has been discovered here finds its place. 
The chief geographical names of the old writers also have 
received notice, and their localities and identifications are 
described so far as present knowledge extends. Lastly, 
short descriptions have been given of the most frequently 
mentioned Sanskrit books, but only of such, books as 
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are likely to be found named in the works of European 
writers. 

It must be understood from the first that this work 
is derived entirely from the publications of European 
scholars. I liave not resorted to original Sanskrit autho¬ 
rities. My remaining span of life would at the best be 
^ quite insulBficient for an investigation of their manifold 
and lengthy volumes. But I have gleaned from many 
European writers, and have sought to present a summary 
of the present condition of our knowledge of the religion 
and mythology of Ancient India. 

The work is no doubt very defective. The full harvest 
of Sanskrit learning has not yet been gathered in, but 
the knowledge which has been stored by former labourers 
, . ought to be made readily available for the service of their 
successors, to lighten their labours and strengthen them 
for onward progress. There is nothing in this book for 
which authority is not to be found in some one or more 
of the many works upon Hindu literature and religion, 
but the aim has been to condense and bring together in 
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a compact form that information which lies scattered in 
many volumes. Hindu mythology is so extensive, and 
the authorities are often so at variance with each other, 
that I cannot but feel diffident of the success of mj 
labours. I have worked diligently and carefully, I hope 
also intelligently, but mistakes have no doubt been made, 
and it may be that matters have been passed over whicli 
ought to have been recorded, and others have been printed 
which might well have been left unnoticed. But while 
1 have no expectation of any near approach to perfection, 
I do hope that a good beginning has been made, and 
that a basis has been laid on which a greater and more 
worthy structure may hereafter be raised. If the work is 
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received with anything like favour, I shall be constantly 
on the watch to improve it, and honest criticism will be 
welcomed and carefully considered. 

The book would be more valuable and interesting were 
it well illustrated with plates and cuts, but the work is a 
speculative one, and does not directly appeal to a large 
field of students and readers. The expense of befitting 
illustrations would be heavy, too great to be at once 
ventured upon. But if the work is approved, and illus¬ 
trations are desired, an atternpt will be made to supply 
the want by a series of plates containing a selection of 
subjects from the stores of our museums and from other 
sources. 

It is unnecessary to specify all the works that have 
been used in the compilation of this book. Some have 
been referred to occasionally, but the mainstays through¬ 
out have been the “ Original Sanskrit Texts ” of Dr. ]\Iuir 
and the works of the late Professor H. H. Wilson, includ¬ 
ing his translation of the iZig-veda, and more especially 
that of the Vish?iu Purmia, republished with additional 
notes by Dr. FitzEdward Hall. I have also levied 
numerous contributions from the writings of Williams, 
Max Muller, Both, Bohthlingk, Lassen, Weber, \Miitney, 
Wollheim da Fonseca, and many others too numerous to 
mention. 
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The Aryan settlers on tlie banks of the Indus and in the land 
of the Five Eivers were possessors of a large number of hymns 
addressed to the elements and powers of nature. Some of these 
hymns they no doubt brought from their earlier homes in the 
West, but others were composed after they had reached the 
land of their adoption. These ancient hymns cover a long 
period, the length and the era of which can only be conjectured, 
but fifteen hundred years before Christ is about the mean of 
the various ages assigned to them. The hymns form what is 
called the i? 2 g-veda Sanhita, a collection which embraces all the 
extant compositions of the early Aryans. It is the jR/g-veda 
whicli is of primary importance in Hindu religion and mytho¬ 
logy; the other Yedas are later in date, and the second and 
third Veda^; consist almost exclusively of hymns derived from 
the Rig, but specially arranged for religious purposes. The 
fourtli or Atharva-veda borrows less from the i2ig-veda, but it 
is considerably later in date, and is of a different character. 

The Aryan hymns of the Yeda embody the ideas of the 
Indian immigrants. These idoas were inherited from their 
forefathers. They were originally the property of the united 
progenitors of the Aryan races, and the offshoots of this great 
human stock have spread their primitive ideas over a large por¬ 
tion of the earth. In the Yedic hymns the ideas and myths 
appear in tlicir simplest and freshest forms, directly connected 
udth tlie sources from which they sprang by clear ties of laU’ 
guage. Comparative philology and mythology go hand in hand; 
and as the language of the Yedas has proved the great critical 
iusirument in the construction of the science of philology, so the 
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simple myths of the Yedic hymns furnish many clues for un¬ 
ravelling the science of mythology. For where the etymology 
of a mythic name or term yields a distinct sense of its mean¬ 
ing, the origin of the myth is not far to seek. The language of 
the Yedas has in many instances supplied this clue, and led 
to a definite comprehension of what was previously hidden and 
obscure. The Yedic hymns have preserved the myths in their 
primitive forms, and, says Max Midler, “ iN’owhere is the wide 
distance which separates the ancient poems of India from the 
most ancient literature of Greece more clearly felt than when we 
compare the growing myths of the Yeda with the full-grown 
and decayed myths on which the poetry of Homer is founded. 
The Yeda is the real Theogony of the Aryan races, while that of 
Hesiod is a distorted caricature of the original image.” 

The Aryan settlers were a pastoral and agricultural people, 
and they were keenly alive to those influences wliich affected 
their prosperity and comfort. They knew the effects of heat 
and cold, rain and drought, upon their crops and herds, and 
they marked the influence of warmth and cold, sunshine and 
rain, wind and storm, upon their own personal comfort. Tliey 
invested these benign and evil influences with a personality; 
and behind the fire, the sun, the cloud, and the other powers uf 
nature, they saw beings who directed them in their beneficent 
and evil operations. To these imaginary beings they addressed 
their praises, and to them they put up their prayers for temporal 
blessings. They observed also the movements of the sun and 
moon, the constant succession of day and night, the intervening 
periods of mom and eve, and to these also they gave personali¬ 
ties, which they invested with poetical clothing and attributes. 
Thus observant of nature in its various changes and operations, 
alive to its influences upon themselves, and perceptive of its 
beauties, they formed for themselves deities in whose glory and 
honour they exerted their poetic faculty. They had no one 
god in particular, no superior deity guiding and controlling tlio 
rest, but they paid the tribute of their i)i*aiso to the deity whose 
bounties they enjoyed, or whose favours they desired for bodily 
comfort. They lauded also in glowing language the personifica¬ 
tions of those beauties of nature which filled their minds with 
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delight and kindled the poetic fire. So each of the deities in 
turn received liis meed of praise, and each in his turn was the 
powerful god, able to accomplish the desires of his votary or to 
excite a feeling of awe or admiration. 

Thus there were many distinct deities, and each of them had 
some general distinctive powers and attributes; but their attri¬ 
butes and characters were frequently confounded, and there was 
a constant tendency to elevate now this one now that one to the 
supremacy, and to look upon him as the Great Power. In 
course of time a pre-eminence was given “to a triad of deities, 
foreshadowing the Tri-murti or Trinity of later days. In this 
triad Agni (Eire) and Surya (the Sun) held a place, and the 
tliird place was assigned either to Vayu (the Wind) or to Indra 
(god of the sky). Towards the end of the i??g-veda Sanhita, in 
the hymns of the latest date, the idea of one Supreme Being 
assumed a more definite shape, and the Hindu mind was per¬ 
ceiving, oven if it had not distinctly realised, the great con¬ 


ception. 

As tho Yedic hymns grew ancient, ritual developed and 
theological inquiry awoke. Then arose what is called the Brah- 
ma7Wi portion of the Veda. This consists of a variety of com¬ 
positions, chiefly in prose, and attached to the different Mantras. 
Ritual and liturgy were the chief objects of these writings, but 
traditions weixi cited to enforce and illustrate, and speculation 
was sot at work to explain, the allusions of the hymns. Tlie 
simplicity of the Vedic mytlis gradually became obscured, the 
deities grew more personal, and speculations as to the origin 
of the world and of the human race invested them with new 
attributes. Later on, in the Ara7^yakas and Upanishads, which 
form part of the collective Biuhma7?a, a furtlier development 
took place, but principally in a ‘philosophical direction. 

Between the times of the Sanhita and of the Bralinuuia tlie 
conception of a Supremo Being had become establisheil. The 
Biidiuia 7 «is recognise one Great Being as the Soul of the Uni¬ 
verse, and abound with philosopliical speculations as to the work 
of creation and tho origin of man. A golden egg^was produced 
in the universal waters, from whicli in course of tirne riimu 
forth Pnijapati, the progenitor—or, the quiescent Universal Soul, 
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Brahma, took a creative form as Brahma the Prajapati. Prom 
the Prajapati, or great progenitor, there was produced a daughterj 
and by her he was the father of the human race. The explana¬ 
tions and details of this connection vary, but there is a general 
accord that the Prajapati was the progenitor of all mankind by 
a female produced from himself. Before the times of the Brah- 
ma?ias some of the old myths of the hymns had crystallised, the 
personifications had become more distinct, and the ideas from 
which they had been developed had grown hazy or were quite 
forgotten. Philosophy speculated as to the origin of the world, 
theories were founded upon etymologies, and legends were in¬ 
vented tb illustrate them. These speculations and illustrations 
in course of time hardened into shape, and became realities 
when the ideas Avhich gave them birth were no longer remem¬ 
bered and understood. The priestly order had advanced in 
power, and had taken a more prominent and important position, 
but the Kshatriya or second class held a high place, and asserted 
sometliing like an equality 'vvith the Bralimans even in matters 
of learning. 

Another interval elapsed between the days of the Brahmawa 
and of Mann. The theory of the golden egg is held by Manu, 
and he calls the active creator who was produced from it Bmhma 
and h^arayana, the latter name being one which was afterwards 
exclusively appropriated by Yishnu. But the most remfirkable 
change observable in ]\ranu is in the condition of the people, in 
the great advancement of the Brahmanical caste, the establish¬ 
ment of the four gi’eat castes, and the rise of a number of mixetl 
castes from cross intercourse of these four. In a hymn called 
Piirusha-sfikta, one of the latest hymns of the i^zg-veda, there 
is a distinct recognition of three classes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Vaiayas, and these appear more distinctly in the Brahinazza, 
but no mention of the Sudras and mixed castes has been found 
before the work of Mann. 

The liamayaTza and Maha-bliamta are poems of the heroic 
ago, and though tliey ore full of marvels, they deal more with 
the actions of mortal men and romantic creations than tlie might 
and majesty of the gods, Tlie old deities of the Vedas Imve 
retmjd into the background, and some have disappeared alto* 






gether. India retains a place of some dignity; but Brahm^ 
>Siva, and Yisb?iu have, in tlie Epics, risen to tbe chief placa 
Even of these three, the first is comparatively insignificant 
liis work of creation was over, and if he was ever an object of 
great adoration, he had ceased to be so. Yislnm and /Siva both 
appear in these poems; and although Yish?iu is the god who 
holds tlio most prominent place, still there are many passages in 
which /Siva is elevated to the supreme dignity. The Yish?m 
who, in the Yedas, was the friend and companion of India and 
strode over the universe, has become the great deity of preserva¬ 
tion, and the tenable and howling Eudra is now /^iva, the deity 
of destruction and renovation. Each of these twp gods in his 
turn contends vnth. and subdues the other; now this, now that, 
receives the homage of his rival, and each in turn is lauded and 
honoured as the chief and greatest of gods. 

The Avat-aras or incarnations of Yish?iu assume a prominent 
place in the poems, and still more so in the PuraTias. The first 
three, the Eish, the Tortoise, and the Boar, have a cosmical cha¬ 
racter, and are foresliadowed in the hymns of the Yedas. The 
fourth, or Man-lion, seems to belong to a later age, when the 
worship of Yishwu had become estabhshecL The fifth, or 
Dwarf, whose three strides deprived the Asuras of the dominion 
of heaven and earth, is in its character anterior to the fourth 
Avatara, and the tliree strides are attributed to Yishwu in 
the Yeda. The fifth, sixth, and seventh, Para^u-rama, Eama- 
chandra, and K?Ysh7ia, are mortal heroes, whose exploits are 
celebrated in these poems so fervently as to raise the heroes to 
th^ rank of gods. The ninth Avatara, Buddha, is manifestly 
and avowedly the offspring of the preaching of Buddha; and 
the tontli, Kalki, is yet to come. 

When we reach the Puranas t^ere is found a very different 
condition of things. The true meaning of the Yedic myths is 
entirely lost, their origin is forgotten, and the signification and 
composition of many of the mythic names are unknown. Mar¬ 
vellous legends have gathered round the favourite divinities, and 
many more have been built upon fanciful ctjmiologies of the old 
names. The simple primitive fancies suggested by the opera¬ 
tions of nature have disai)peared, and have been supplanted by 
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the wild imaginings of a more advanced civilisation, bnt of a 
more corrupt state of society and religion. The Tri-murti or 
triad of deities has assumed a distinct shape, and while Brahma 
has quite fallen into obscurity, Yishriu and /Siiva have each 
become supreme in the belief of their respective followers. 
Yishwu, in his youthful form KnshTia, is the object of a sensuous 
and joyous worship. The gloomy and disgusting worship of 
^Siva, in his terrible forms, has grown side by side wdth it. The 
worship of his fierce consort, Devi, has become established, and 
the foundation has been laid of the obscene and bloody rites 
aftenvards developed in the Tantras. 

The Yeda, in modem Hinduism, is a mere name,—a name of 
high authority, often invoked and highly reverenced,—but its 
language is unintelligible, and its gods and rites are things of 
the past. The modem system is quite at variance with the 
Yedic writings out of which it grew, and the descendant bears 
but few marks of resemblance to its remote ancestor. 

The Puranas and later writings are the great authorities of 
modern Hinduism; their mythology and legends fdl the popular 
mind and mould its thoughts. The wonderful tales of the great 
poems also exercise a great influence. The heroes of these 
poems are heroes stiU; their exploits, with many embellishments 
and sectarial additions, are recounted in prose and verse, and the 
tales of Rama and the PaTi^^avas, of Hanumat and Ravana, are 
still read and listened to with wonder and delight. A host of 
legends has grown up around the hero K?’/sh 72 a; they attend 
him from his cradle to his pyre; but tho stories of his infancy 
and his youth are those which are most popular, and interest all 
classes, especially women and young people. The mild and 
gentle Rama, “ the husband of one wife,” pure in thought and 
noble in action, is in many places held in the highest honour, and 
the worsliip paid to him and liis faithful wife Sita is the purest 
and least degrading of tho many forms of Hindu worship. 

This later mythology, with its wonders and marvels, and its 
equally marvellous explanations of them, is the key to modern 
Hinduism. It is curious to trace its descent, to contrast such 
legends as arc traceable with their simple beginnings in the 
Yedic hymns, and so to follo^v the workings of the mind of a 
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peat people throngh many centuriea Such a survey supplies 
miportant and interesting matter for the history of religion, 
and gives a clear and complete view of the degradation of a 
mythology. But for the purposes of comparative mythology 
the Pauranik legends are of trifling importance. The stories of 
the Epic poems even arc of no great value. It may be, as has 
been maintained, that they “are simply different versions of one 
and the same story, and that this story has its origin in the 
phenomena of the natural world and the course of the day and 
the year; ” hut still they are of later date, and afford no direct 
clue for unravelling the mythology of the Aryan nations. 

The most ancient hymns of the iZjg-veda are the basis upon 
which comparative mythology rests, and they have already sui>- 
plied the means of unfolding the real source and signification 
of several Greek and Zoroastrian myths. The science is young, 
and has a wide field before it. Some of its results are beyond 
doubt, but there are other deductions which have not advanced 
as yet beyond conjecture and speculation. In the present work 
some of the more obvious identifications, or proposed identifica- 
mns, have been mentioned as occasion offered; in a work of 
^ference like this it would be out of place to have done mora 
Ihe reader who wishes to pursue the study must consult the 
wntmp of Max Muller and the “Aryan Mythology” of the 
Eov. Su- George Cox. In tliem and in the books to which they 
refer he will find ample information, and plenty of materials for 
invosligatiou and comparison. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 


If this work answers the purpose for which it is intended, it 
will be used by students who are acquainted witl^ the alphabet 
in which Sanskrit is written, and by readers to whom that 
alphabet is unkno^vn. Its system of transliteration ought then 
to be such as to enable a student to restore any word to its 
original letters, but the ordinary reader ought not to be em¬ 
barrassed with unnecessary diacritical points and distinctions. 
The alphabet of the Sanskrit is represented on the foUoMung 
plan:— 


\ 


Short. 

a as in America, 
i „ pin. 
a ft put. 
r% „ rill. 


VOWELS. 


Long. 
a as in last. 

I ,, police, 
fl „ rule. 
ri „ chagrin. 


The vowel Iri will not be met with. 


DIPHTHONGS, 
e as in ere or f^te. 
ai ,, aisle, 
o ,, so. 
au as ou in house. 


CONSONANTS. 


kli 

g 

gh 

chh 

j 

jh 

th 

d 

dh 

th 

d 

dh 

ph 

b 

bh 

r 

1 

V, w 


Aspirate h 

Visarga h 


o 

u 

Ik 

m 

Anuswara n 



\ 
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xviii TRANSLITERATION AND PRONUNCIATION. 

To the uninitiated Englishman the cliief difficulty lies in tlie 
short ‘a/ the primary inherent vowel of the Sanskrit, pro¬ 
nounced as in the word ‘America/ The English alphabet has 
no distinct letter for this sound, but uses every one of its vowels 
in turn, and some even of its double vowels to represent it ; so 
it is the ‘a' and ‘e' in ‘servant,' the ‘i' in ‘bird,' the ‘o' in 
‘word,' the ‘u' in ‘curd,' the ‘y ' in ‘myrtle,' and the ‘ea' in 
‘heard' The Sanskrit short ‘a' has this sound invariably, and 
unaffected by any combination of consonants ; so Sanskrit ‘ harn ' 
must be pronounced not as the English ‘barn' but as ‘burn.' 
The pronunciation of the other vowels is sufficiently obvious. 
The vowel ‘ ri ' is represented in italics to distinguish it from 
the consonants ‘r' and ‘L' 

Of the consonants, the cerebral letters ‘ /,' ‘^A,' ‘rf,’ ^ dli^ and 
‘7i,' the palatal sibilant ‘5,' and the visarga ‘A,' are represented in 
italics. Practically these are the only distinctions necessary. 
The guttural nasal is used only in combination with a guttural 
letter (‘nk' or ‘ng'); the palatal nasal is used only with 
palatals (‘ nch^' and ‘ nj'), and no other nasal can be combined 
with these lefters. Tlie anuswara, and the anuswara only, Is 
used before the sibilants and ‘ h,' so in ‘ ns,' ‘ nsh,' ‘ ns,' and ‘ nh,’ 
the nasal is the anuswara. The letter m before a semi-vov^el 
may be represented either by m or anuswara. In all these 
instances the combinations distinctly indicate the proper nas 
and no discriminative sign is necessary. 

Of the pronunciation of the nasals it is only necesr 
notice the anuswara. This, with a sibilant, is a simpl 
before h it is like ng or the French n in hon; so the 
Sinha, in the modem derivative tongues, is writt 
nounced Singh. 

The aspirates are simple aspirations of their 
sonants, and make no other change of their sou 
to be pronounced as in the words ‘ at home,' am 
hill,' never as in ‘thine'and in ‘physia' ' 
always hard as in ‘gift.' The palatals are f 
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sounds of ‘ ch ' and ‘j ’ as in ^ church' and 'just' The cerebrals 
and the dentals are similar letters, but the former are drawn from 
the roof of the mouth and the latter from the tips of the teetL 
In 'train' and 'drain' we have 'cerebmls; in 'tin' and ‘due' 
we have dentals, or an approach to therm The ordinary English 
' t' and ' d' ai’e more cerebral than dental, and the natives of 
India in transcribing English names use the cerebrals for our 't' 
and 'd' The palatal sibilant 's' has a sound intermediate 
between 's' and 'sh,' resembling the double 'ss' in 'session.' 
The visarga, tlie final ' 7i,' has no distinct enunciation, but it 
is nevertheless a real letter, and changes in certain positions into 
's' and 'r.' Thus the name fi^unafeephas is sometimes written 


iSunao.sephas. 

[In French the palatal ' ch' is represented by 'tch' and the 
'j' by 'dj.' In German the 'ch' is expressed by 'tsch' and 
the 'j' by 'dsch.' These very awkward combinations have 
induced Max Muller and others to use an italic ‘ k ' and ‘ g ' 
instead of them.] 

Some words will be found with varying terminations, as 
'Hanumat' and 'Hauuman,' 'Sikha7?f?in' and ‘Sikha? 2 ^;^' The 
explanation of this is that Sanskrit nouns have what is called 
a crude form or stem independent of case termination, and the 
nominative case very frequently differs from it So ‘ Hanumat' 
and ' Sikhan(7in' are crude forms ; ' Hanum^' and ‘ SikhaTzc:^' 
are their nominative cases. Tliero are other such variations 
which need not be noticed. 

The letters b and v are often interchanged, so words not 
found under the one letter should be sought for under the other. 
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ABHASWAEAS. A class of deities, sixty-fomr in number, 
of whoso nature little is known. 

ABHIDHAJ^LA. A dictionary or vocabulary. There are 
many such works. One of the oldest of them is the Abhidhana 
ratna-mcild of Halajnidha Bha^^a (circa 7 th cent.), and one of 
the best is the Abhidhana Chintdrmam of Hema-chandra, a Jaina 
vTiter of celebrity ( 13 th cent.). The former has been edited by 
Aufrecht ; the latter by Colebrooke and by Bohtlingk and Rieu. 

ABHIMANI. Agni, the eldest son of Brahma. By his 
wife Swaha he had three sons, Pavaka, Pavamana, and i^chi. 
“ They had forty-five sons, who, with the original son of Brahma 
and his three descendants, constitute the forty-nine fires .See 
Agni. 


AEHIMAiS'TU. Son of Arjuna by his wife Su-bhadra, and 
kno'sm by the metronymic Saubhadra. He killed Lakshmayia, 
the son of Dur-yodliana, on the second day of tlie gi-eat battle 
of the Maha-bharata, but on the thirteenth day he himself fell 
figiting heroically against fearful odds. He was very hand¬ 
some. His wife was Uttar^ daughter of the Raja of Virata, 
His son, Pariksliit, succeeded to the throne of Hastinapura. 

ABHiRAj ABHiRA. A cowherd ; according to Manu the 
offspring of a Brahman by a woman of the Ambash/ha or 
medical tribe. A people located in the north of India along 
the Indus. There has been a good deal of misapprehension 
respecting this peopla Hindu writeis have described them as 
living in the nortli and in the west, the qiiarter varjung accord¬ 
ing to the locality of the writer, and translators have mixed 
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2 AB HIRAMA-MANI—ADHYATMA RAMA YANA. 

them Ti p with a neighbouring people, the Sudras, sometimes cal 
Suras, with whom they are generally associated, and have called 
them Surabhiras. Their modern representatives are the'Ahirs, 
and perhaps there is something more than identity of locality 
in their association with the Sudras. It has been suggested 
thrxt the country or city of the Abhiras is the Ojphir of the 



Bible. 


ABHIEAIMA-lMAiV'L A drama in seven acts on the history 
of Kama, written by Sundara Mi^ra in 1599 A.D. “The com¬ 
position possesses little dramatic interest, although it has some 
literary merit. — Wilson, 

ACHABA. ‘ Eule, custom, usage.’ The rules of practice of 
castes, orders, or religion. There are many books of rules which 
have this word for the first member of their titles, as Ackdror 
chandrilcd, ‘ moonlight of customs,’ on the customs of the ^udras ; 
AcMrddarssij ‘looking-glass of customs;’ Achdrordl^a, ‘lamp 
of customs,’ &C., &C. 

ACHARYA A spiritual teacher or guide. A title of Dro/za, 
the teacher of the Pa7Z6?avas. 

ACHYUTA ‘XJnfallen;’ a name of VishTiu or Krzsh/ia. 
It has been variously interpreted as signifying “ he who does 
not perish with created things,” in the Mah^bhurata as “he 
who is not distinct from final emancipation,” and in the Skanda 
Pui'aTia as “ he who never declines (or varies) from his proper 
nature.” 

ADBHUTA-BRAHMAAA. ‘The Brahmana of miracles, 
A Brrdima/za of the Sama-veda which treats of auguries and 
marvels. It has been published by Weber. 

ADHAEMA Umighteousness, vice; personified as a son 
of Bralima, and called “the destroyer of all beings.” 

ADHIEATHA A charioteer. The foster-father of Karwa, 
according to some he was king of Anga, and accoreling to others 
the charioteer of King Dhrttarashfra; perhaps he was botL 

ADHWAEYU. A priest whose business it is to recite the 
prayers of the Yajur-veda, 

ADHYATMAISr. The supreme spirit, the soul of the uni¬ 


verse. 

ADHYATMA RAMAYAAA A very popular work, wliich 
is considere.d to be a part of the Bralimaw^a Purazia. It has 
been printed in Indio. See Rainayana. 





ADI-PURANA-^ADITYA, 3 

ADI-PURAiTiL ‘The first PuraTia/ a title generally con¬ 
ceded to the Brahma Purana, 

ADITL ‘Free, nnhonnded.’ Infinity; the boundless heaven 
as compared with the finite earth; or, according to ]M Muller, 
“the visible infinite, visible by the naked eye; the endless 
expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky.*’ 
Li the i?ig-veda she is frequently imjfiored “ for blessings on 
children and cattle, for protection and for forgiveness.” Aditi is 
called Deva-matrt, ‘ mother of the gods,' and is represented as 
being the mother of Daksha and the daughter of Daksha^ On this 
statement Yaska remarks in the Nirukta How can this be 
possible They may have had the same origin; or, according to 
the nature of the gods, they may have been born from each 
other, have derived their substance from one another.” “Eight 
sons were bom from the body of Aditi; she approached'the 
gods with seven but cast away the eighth, M^ttaTzrfa (the sun).” 
Tliese seven were the Adityas. In the Yajur-veda Aditi is 
addressed as “Supporter of the sky, sustainer of the earth, 
sovereign of this world, wife of Vishnu; ” but in the Maha- 
bluirata and Eamaya/ia, as wcU as in the Pura?ias, Yish^m is 
called the son of Aditi In the Yish?iu Parana she is said to be 


the daughter of Daksha and wife of Kasyapa, by whom she v^as 
mother of Vish7iU, in his dwarf incarnation (wherefore lie is 
sometimes called Aditya), and also of Indra, and she is called 
“the mother of the gods” and “the mother of the world." 
Lidra acknowledged her as mother, and Vishnu, after receiving 
the adoration of Aditi, addressed her in these words : “ Mother, 
goddess, do thou show favour unto me and grant me thy bless¬ 
ing.” According to the ^Matsya Pnra?2a a pair of ear-rings was 
prbduced at the chinning of the ocean, which Indra gave to 
Aditi, and several of the Pura?ms tell a story of these ear-rings 
being stolen and carried off to the city of Prag-jyotisha by the 
Asura king Naraka, from whenc^ they were brought back and 
i't*stored to her by Krishna. Devaki, the mother of Kv'ishwa, is 
represented as being a new birth or manifestation of Aditi. See 


jMax Muller’s B.%g Veda, i. 230; Muir’s Texts^ iv. ii, v. 35. 

ADITYA. In the early Vedic times tbo Adityas wore six, 
or more frequently seven, celestial deities, of whom Varuwu was 
cliiof, consequently he was the Aditya. They were sons c»f 
xliliti, who had eight sons, but she approached the gods with 
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sev6n, having cast away the eighth, M^ttaTZcZa (the sun). In 
after-times the number was increased to twelve, as representing 
the sun in the t^velve months of the year. Aditya is one 
of the names of the sun. Dr. Muir quotes the following from 
Professor Koth:—“There (in the liighest heaven) dweU and 
reign those gods who bear in common the name of Adityas. 
•We must, however, if we would discover their earliest character, 
abandon the conceptions which in a later age, and even in that 
vof the heroic poems, were entertained regarding these deities. 
According to this conception they were twelve sun-gods, bearing 
evident reference to the twelve months. Put for the most 
ancient period we must hold fast the primary signification 
of their name. They are the inviolable, imperishable, eternal 
beings. Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the element which 
sustains or is sus"tained by them. • . . The eternal and inviol¬ 
able element in which the Adityas dwell, and which forms their 
essence, is the celestial light The Adityas, the gods of this 
light, do not therefore by any means coincide '^vith any of the 
forms in which light is manifested in the universa They are 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, but the eternal 
sustainers of this luminous life, which exists, as it were, behind 
all these phenomena.” 

The names of the six Adityas are Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
VaruTia, Daksha, and Ansa.. Daksha is frequently excluded, 
and Indra, Savit?*i (the sun), and Dhatri are added. Those of 
the twelve Adityas are variously given, but many of them are 


names of the sun. 

ADITYA PIJEAiVA. One of the eighteen Upa-purii/ias. 

AGASTI, AGASTTA. A Eishi, the reputed author of several 
hymns in the 7lig-veda, and a very celebrated personage in 
Hindu story. He and Vasish/ha are said in the iiig-veda to bo 
the ofl’spring of Mitra and VaruTza, whose seed fell from them at 
the sight of Urva.sT; and the commentator Sayana adds that 
Agastya was born in a water-jar as “a fish of great lustre,” 
wlience he was called Kala5t-suta, Kumbha-sambhava, and 
Gha^udbhava. Prom his parentage he was called Maitrarvanmi 
and Aurva^iya; and as he was very small when he was born, 
not more than a span in length, lie was called Mana. Though 
he is thus associated in his birth with Yasishfiia, he is evidently 
later in date, and he is not one of the Prajapatis. His name. 
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^astya, is derived by a forced etymologj' from a fable wliicb 
represents him as having commanded the Yindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him, through which they lost theii" 
primeval altitude; or rather, perhaps, the fable has been invented 
to account for his name. This mii-acle has obtained for him the 
epithet Vindliya-kii^a; and he acquired another name, Pitabdhi, 
or Samudra-chuluka, ‘Ocean drinker,’ from another fable, 
according to which he drank up the ocean because it had 
offonded°hun, and because he wished to help the gods in their 
wars mth the Daityas when the latter had Mdden themselves in 
the waters. He was afterwards made regent of the star Canopus, 
which bears his name. The Puranas represent him as being the 
son of Pulastya, the sage from whom the Eakshasas sprang. He 
was one of the narrators of the Br ahm a Pura?ia and also a writer 
on medicine. 

The Maharbh^ata relates a legend respecting the creation of 
his wife. It says that Agastya saw his ancestors suspended by 
their heels in a pit, and was told by them that the}^ could be 
rescued only by his begetting a son. Thereupon he formed a 
girl out of the most graceful parts of dillerent animals and 
passed her secretly into the palace of the king of Yidarbha. 
There the child grew up as a daughter of the king, and was 
demanded in marriage by Agastya, Much against his wiU the 
king was constrained to consent, and she became the wife of the 
sage. She was named Lopa-mudra, because the animals had 
been subjected to loss (loixi) by her engrossing their distinctive 
beauties, as the eyes of the deer, &c. She was also caUed 
Kausitaki and Yara-prada, The same poem also tells a story 
exldbiting his superhuman power, by which he turned King 
Kahusha into a serpent and afterwards restored him to his 
proper form. &cc ivahusha. 

It is in tlie Ramayana that Agastya makes the most distin¬ 
guished figin-e. He dwelt in a hermitage on hlount Kunjara, 
situated in a most beautiful country to the south of the Yindhya 
mountains, and was chief of the hermits of the soutL He kept 
the Kcikshasas who infested the south under control, so that the 
country was ‘‘only gazed upon and not possessed by them.” 
His power over them is illustrated by a legend which reprtt^ents 
him as eating up a Rakshasa named Yatapi w’ho assumed the 
form of a ram, and as destroying by a flash of his eye tlio 
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Eakshasa^s brother, Ilvala, who attempted to avenge him. (S'ei 
Yatapi.) Eama in his exile wandered to the hermitage of 
Agastya with Sita and Lakshma?ia. The sage received him with 
the greatest kindness, and became his friend, adviser, and pro¬ 
tector. He gave him the bow of YishTm; and when E^a was 
restored to his kingdom, the sage accompanied him to Ayodhya. 

The name of Agastya holds a great place also in Tamil litera¬ 
ture, and ho is ‘‘ venerated in the south as the first teacher of 
science and literature to the primitive Dravi^Zian tribes;” so says 
Dr. Caldwell, who thinks we shall not greatly err m placing 
the era of Agastya in the seventh, or at least in the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C.” "Wilson also had previously testified to the same 
effect: ‘‘The traditions of the south of India ascribe to Agastya 
a principal share in the formation of the Tamd language and 
literature, and the general tenor of the legends relating to him 
denotes his having been instrumental in the introduction of the 
Hindu religion and literature into the Peninsula.” 

AGHASUEA (Agha the Asura.) An Asura who was Kansans 
general. He assumed the form of a vast serpent, and KrishTia's 
companions, the cowherds, entered its mouth, mistaking it for a 
mountain caveAi ; but K?'ishrm rescued them. 

AGHAYl Wife of Agni She is seldom alluded to in the 
Veda and is not of any importance. 

AGS^’ETA. Son of Agni, a name of Karttikeya or Afars; 
also an appellation of the LIuni Agastya and others. 

AGNEYASTEA ‘The weapon of fire.' Given by Bharad- 
waja to Agnive^a, the son of Agni, and by him to Dro/ia. A 
similar weapon w’as, according to the Vishnu Purana, given by 
the sage Aur^^a to his pupil King Sagara, and with it “he 
conquered the tribes of barbarians who had invaded his patri¬ 
monial possessiona” 

AGKEYA PXJEAiVA. Agni Purana. 

AGNI. (NoiiL Agnis = Ignis.) Eire, one of the most ancient 
and most sacred objects of Hindu worship. He appears in three 
phases—in heaven as the sun, in mid-air as lightning, on earth 
as ordinary fire. Agni is one of the chief deities of the Vedas, 
and great numbers of the hymns are addressed to him, more 
indeed than to any other god. He is one of the three great deities 
—Agni, Vayu (or Indra), and Surya—who respectively preside 
over earth, air, and sky, and are all equal in dignity. “ He i» 
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considered as the mediator between men and gods, as protector 
of men and their homes, and as Avitness of their actions ; hence 
his invocation at all solemn occasions, at the nuptial ceremony, 
(fee. Fire has ceased to be an object of worship, but is held in 
honour for the part it performs in sacrifices.” Agni is repre¬ 
sented as having seven tongues, each of which has a distinct 
name, for licking up the butter used in sacrifices. He is 
guardian of the south-east quarter, being one of the eight loka- 
palas (q.v.), and liis region is called Pura-jyotis. 

In a celebrated hymn of the itig-veda attributed to Yasish/ha, 
Indra and other gods are called upon to destroy the Kravyads 
‘ tlie flesh-eaters,^ or Eakshas enemies of the goda Agni himself 
is also a Kravyad, and as such he takes an entirely different 
character. He is represented under a form as hideous as the 
beings he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, 
puts his enemies into his mouth and swallows them. He heats the 
edges of his shafts and sends them into the hearts of tlie Eakshas. 

“He appears in the progress of mythological personifica¬ 
tion as a son of Angiras, as a king of the PitWs or Manes, 
as a Marut, as a gitindson of ^Sa^irfila, as one of the seven 
sages or iJishis, during the reign of Tamasa the fourth Manu,” 
and as a star. In the Maha-bharata Agni is represented as hav¬ 
ing exhausted his vigour by devouring too many oblations, and 
desiring to consume the whole Kha7i^ava forest as a means of 
recruiting his strength He was prevented by Indra, but having 
obtained the assistance of Kr/shwa and Arjuna, lie baffled Indi’a 
and accomplished Iris object In the A^’islizm Pura/ia he is 
caUod Abhimam, and the eldest son of Brahma His wife was 
Swalia; by her he had tliree sons, Pavaka, Pavamana, and 5 uclii, 
and these had forty-five sons; altogether forty-nine persons, 
identical witli the forty-nine fires, wliich forty-nine fires the 
Vayu Purawa endeavours to diseriminata He is described in 
the Hari-vansa as clothed in black, liaving smoke for his stan¬ 
dard and head-piece, and carrying a flaming javelin. He has 
four liands, and is borne in a chariot drawn by red horses, and 
the seven winds are tlie wheels of liis car. He is accompanied 
by a ram, and sometimes he is r(?presented riding on that 
auinial The representations of liim vary. 

The names and epithets of Agni are many—Vahni, Analti, 
Pavaka. Vaiswanaru, son of Yiswanara, the sun; Abja-haHta, 
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‘ lotus in hand; ’ Dhunia-ketu, ‘ whose sign is smoke; ’ Huta^a 
or Huta-bhuj, ‘ devourer of offerings; ’ ^uchi or >Shkra, ‘ the 
bright;’ Eohita^wa, ‘having red horses;’ Chh^a-ratha, ‘ram- 
rider; ’ data vedas (q.v.); Sapta-jihva, ‘seven-tongued;’Tomara- 
dhara, ‘javelin-hearer.’ 


AGhTI-DAGDBLlS. Pitns, or Manes, who when alive kept 
up the household flame and presented oblations with fire* Those 
who did not do so were called An-agjii dagdhas. See Pitris. 

AGiN*! PUKAJVA This Purawa derives its name from its 
having been communicated originally by Agni, the deity of fire, 
to the l\Iuni Vasish/ha, for the purpose of instructing him in the 
twofold knowledge of Brahma. Its contents are variously 
specified as ‘^sixteen thousand, fifteen thousand, and fourteen 
thousand stanzas.” This work is devoted to the glorification 
of ^iva, but its contents are of a very varied and cyclopsedical 
character. It has portions on ritual and mystic worship, 
cosmical descriptions, chapters on the duties of kings and the 
art of war, which have the ajDpearance of being extracted from 
some older work, a chapter on law from the text-book of 
Yajnawalkya, some chapters on medicine from the Susruta, and 
some treatises on rhetoric, prosody, and grammar according to the 
rules of Pingala and Panini Its motley contents “ exclude it 
from any legitimate claims to be regarded as a PuraTia, and prove 
that its origin cannot be very remote.” The text of this Pura?ia 
is now in course of publication in the Bxhliotliem Indica^ edited 
by Kajendra ISIitra. 

AGHISHWATTAS. Pitris or ISIanes of the gods, who 
when living upon earth did not maintain their domestic fires 
or offer bumt-sacrifices. According to some authorities they 
were descendants of Marichi. They are also identified with the 
seasons. See Pitns. 

AGNIVE 5 A A sage, the son of Agni, and an early 'writer 
on medicine. 

AHALYA. AYife of the iiishi Gautama, and a very beautiful 
woman. In the Eamayawa it is stated that she was the first 
woman made by Brahm^ and that he gave her to Gautama. 
She wiis seduced by Indra, who ]iad to suffer for his adultery. 
One vei’sion of the Eamaya?ia represents her as knowing the 
god and being flattered by his condescension; but another ver¬ 
sion states that the god assumed tlie form of her husband, and 
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4 o deceived her. Another story is that India secured the lielp 
of the moon, who assumed the form of a cock and crowed at 
mumiglit This roused Gautama to his morning’s devotions, when 
Indra went in and took liis place. Gautama expelled Alialya 
from his hermitage, and deprived her of her prerogative of hein» 
the most beautiful woman in the world, or, according to another 
statement, he rendered her invisible. She was restored to her 
natural state by Kama and reconcUed to her husband. This 
seduction is explained mythicaUy by KumarUa Bha«a as Lidra 
(the suns) carrying away the shades of nighb-the name Ahalva, 
by a stramed etymology, being made to sigmfy ‘night’ 

.1 ^ se^ent A name of Vritra, the Yfdk demon of 

di-ought: but Ahi and Vritra are sometimes “ distinct, and mean, 
most probably, differently formed clouds.”—/Fi/son 

":^HI-KSirETRA A city mentioned in 

pSm a^if -r™ apparently the Adisadra of 

^ “a ^ remains are visible near Ram-nagar. 

AIRAVa\TA appellation of Arjuna. 

IRAVATA. A fine elephant’ An elephant produced at 
«ie churnmg of the ocean, and appropriated by the^god India. 
The derivation of this name is referred to the word Mm 

He is guardian of one of the 
points of the compass. See Loka-pala. 

AITAREYA The name of a LrrJimawa, an Arawyaka, and 
an Upamsliad of the i 2 ig-veda. The Bralnnawa has been edited 
and translated by Dr. Haug j the text of the Aranyaka has laien 
published in the Bibliotheca Irdka by Rajendm Lida, and there 
is ailother edition. The Upanishacl has been translated by Dr 
Roor in the same soriea “ The Aitareya Aranyaka consists of five 
books, eacli of which is called Amnyaka. The second and third 
books form a separate Upanishad, apd a still further subdivision 
hei-e takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections of the second 
took, which are particularly consonant with the doctrines of the 
\ edanta system, jiass as the Aitaroyopanishad.”— /Pcicr. 

AJA. ‘Unborn.’ An epithet applied to many of the «ods 
A prince of the Solar mce, sometimes said to bo the son of 
B>'«hn, at others tlie son of DilTpa, son of Raghm 'Ho was 
iiie ims^^iand chosen at her swayani-vara by Indumatl, daughter 
01 the Rfya of Vidarbha, and was the fatlier of Dasaralba and 
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grandfather of Kama. The Eaghu-vansa relates how on his way 
to the swayam-vara ho was annoyed by a wild elephant and 
ordered it to he shot. When the elephant was mortally wounded, 
a beautiful figure issued from it, which declared itself a gand- 
hanu who had been transfonned into a mad elephant for dend- 
in" a holy man. The gandharva was delivered, as it had been 
foretold to him, by Aja, and he gave the prince some arrows 
which enabled him to excel in the contest at the swayam-vara. 
Wlien Dasaratha grew up, Aja ascended to Indra’s 

AJAGAVA. The ‘ primitive bow ’ of ^iva, which feU from 
heaven at the birth of Pnthu. 

AJAJriLA. A Brahman of Kanauj, who married a slave and 
had children, of whom he was very fond. 

AJATA-iSATRU. ‘One whose enemy is unborn.’ i. A 
king of KasI, mentioned in the Upanishads, who was very 
learned, and, although a Kshatriya, instructed the Brahman 
Gargyarbalaki. 2. A name of Sva. 3. Of Yudhi-shihira. 4. 
A king of Mathura who reigned in the time of Buddha. 

AJAYA-PALA. Author of a Sanskn't vocabulary of some 
repute. 

AJIGARTTA. A Brahman ifwhi who sold his son ^unaA- 
aephas to be a sacrifice. 

AJITA. ‘ Unconquered.’ A title given to Vishnu, Siva, 
and many others. There were classes of gods bearing this name 
in several Manwantaras. 

AlOlURA. A Yadava and uncle of Krishm. He was son 
of Swa-phalka and Gandini. It was he who took KWshna and 
Rama to Mathura when the former broke the great bow. He is 
chiefly noted as being the holder of the Syamantaka gem. 

AKSHA. The eldest son of Havana, slain by Hanuman. 
Also a name of Garuffa. 

AKSIIAMALA. A name of Arundhati (q.v.). 

AKULI. An Asura priest. See Kilatiikuli. 

AKUPARA. a tortoise or turtle. The tortoise on which the 
earth Test«*. 

AKGTI. a daughter of Manu Swayambhuva and >Sfata-rupa, 
whom he gave to the patriarch Kuchi. She bore twins, Yajna 
and Dakshi'Tia, who became husband and wife and had tivelve 
sons, the deities called Yanias. 

ALAKA. The capital of Kuvera and the abode of the 
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pandlmrvas on Mount Meru. It is also called Vasu-dhara, 
Vasu-stliall, and Prabha. 

AXiAlvA-HA^lDA. One of the four branches of the riyer 
Ganga, which flows south to the country of Bharata. This is 
said by the Vaislmavas to be the terrestrial Ganga which /Siva 
received iijDon liis liead. * 


ALAMEUSHA. A great Eakshasa worsted by Satyaki in 
the great war of the Mali^bharata, and finally killed by Gha^ot^ 
kacha. He is said to be a son of ^isliya57'ing<i. 

ALAYUDHA. A Eakshasa killed after a fierce combat bv 
Gha/otkacha in the war of the Maha-bharata {Fauche, ix. 278).'* 
AidAEA-KAA YAKA ‘Peak of the immortals.’ A place 
of pilgrimage in the table-land east of the Vindliyas, 
AMAEA-KOSHA. This title may be read in two ways—‘the 
immortal vocabulary/ or, more appropriately, ‘the vocabulary of 
Amara or Amara Sinha.’ “ The oldest vocabulary hitherto known, 
and one ^ of the most celebrated vocabularies of the classical 
Sansk?-it” It has been the subject of a great number of com- 
mentaries. The text has been often printed. There is an 
edition published in India with an English interpretation and 
annotations by Colebrooke, and the text with a French transla¬ 
tion has been printed by Deslongchampa 

AMAEA SINHA. The author of the vocabulary called 
i^iara-kosha. He was one of the nine gems of the court of 
\ ikrama. (See Nava-ratna.) Wilson inclines to place him in the 
first century ac. Lassen places him about the middle of the 
tliird century a.d^, and otliers incline to bring liim down later. 

AMAKA\ AT I. The capital of India’s heaven, renowned for 
its greatness and splendour. It is situated somewhei-e in the 
vicinity of Meru. It is sometimes called Deva-pura, ‘ city of the 
gods,’ and Pusha-bhasa, ‘sun-splendour.’ 

AMAKESWAEA ‘Lord of the immorttdfs.’ A title of 
T ishfiu, Siva, and Indra. Hame of one of the twelve great 
lingas. See Idnga. 

AMARU-S. 4 TAKA. A poem consisting of a hundred stanzas 
written by a king named Amaru, but by some attributed to the 
phUosopher Sankara, who assumed the dead form of that king 
for the purpose of conversing with his widow. The verses are 
of an erotic character, but, like many others of the same kind, a 
luligious or philosophical interpretation has been found fpr thein. 
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There is a translation in French by Apudy with the text, and 
a translation in German by Riickert. 


AIVIBA ‘Mother/ i. A name of Durga, 2. The eldest 
daughter of a king of KasL She and her sisters Ambika and 
Ambalika were carried off by Bhishma to be the 'slaves of Yichitra- 
virya. Amba had been previously betrothed to a Eaja of AShlwa, 
and Bhishma sent her to him, but the Eaja rejected her because 
she had been in another man’s house. She rethed to the forest 
and engaged in devotion to obtain revenge of Bhlshmcu Siva 
favoured her, and promised her the desired vengeance in another 
birth. Then she ascended the pile and was born again as Sik- 
hiudbij who slew Bhishma. 

AhIBALIKA The younger widow of Yichitra-virya and 
mother of PaTi^fu by Yyasa. See Maha-bh^ata. 

AMBAElSHA. i. A king of Ayodhya, twenty-eighth in 
descent from Ikshw^u. (See Suna/isephas.) 2. An appellation 
of Siva. 3. Kame of one of the eighteen hells. 

AMBASHmA. A military people inhabiting a country of 
the same name in the middle of the Panjab; probably the 
^ Aat of Ptolemy. 2. The medical tribe in JManu. 

AMBIKi. I. A sister of Eudra, but in later times identified 
with UmL 2. Elder widow of Yichitra-virya and mother of 
Dhnta-rash^ra by Yyasa. See Maharbharata. 

AMBIKETA. A metronymic applicable to Gane^a, Skanda, 
and Dhrita-rash^ra. 

AMFTATA. Sacred tradition. The Yedas in the aggregate. 

AILK/TA. ‘Immortfd.’ A god. The water of life. The 
term was known to the Yedas, and seems to have been applied 
to various things offered in sacrifice, but more especially to the 
Soma juice. It is also called Nir-jara and Piyusluu In later 
times it was the water of life produced at the churning of . the 
oce(in by the gods and demons, the legend of wliich is told with 
some variations in the Eamaya7m, the Maha-bharata, and tlie 
Purarias. The gods, feeling their weakness, having been woj'sted 
by the demons, and being, according to ono authority, under the 
ban of a holy sage, repaired to Yrshrm, beseeching him for 
renewed vigour and tlic gift of immortality. He directed them to 
churn the ocean for the Am?‘ita and other precious things Avliich 
bad been lost The story as told in the Yish?iu Pura?ia has been 
rendered into vefse by Professor Y^illiams thus : — 
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The gods addressed the mighty Vishmi thus— 

‘ Conquered in battle by the evil demons, 

We dy to thee for succour, soul of all; 

Pity, and by thy might deliver us 1 ’ 

Hari, the lord, creator of the world, 

Thus by the gods implored, all graciously 
Beplied—‘ Your strength shall be restored, ye gods : 
Only accomplisli what I now command. 

Unite yourselves in peaceful combination 

With these your foes ; collect all plants and herbs , 

Of diveise kinds from every quarter; cast them 
Into the sea of milk ; take ManJara, 

The mountain, for a churning stick, and-Ya^uki, 

The serpent, for a rope ; together chum 
The ocean to produce the beverage— | 

Source of all strength and immortality— 

Then reckon on my aid ; I will take care 
Your foes shall share your toil, but not partake 
In its reward, or drink th’ immortal draught.* 

Thus by the god of gods ad\ised, the host 
United in alliance with the demons. 

Straightway they gathered various herbs and cast them 
Into the waters, then they took the mountain 
To Ber\'e as chuming-staff, and next the snake 
To serve as cokI, and in the ocean’s midst 
Hari himself, present in tortoise-form, 

Became a pivot for the churning-staff. 

Then did they churn the sea of milk ; and first 
Out of the waters rose the sacred Cow, ^ 

God-worshipped Surablii, eternal fountain 
Of milk and offerings of butter ; next. 

While holy Siddhas wondered at the sight, 

With eyes all rolling, Yaru??i uprose, 

Goddess of wine. Then from the -whirlpobl sprang 
Fair Parijata, tree of Paradise, delight 
Of heavenly maidens, with its fragi*ant blossoms 
Perfuming the whole world. Th* Apsarasas, 

Troop of celestial nymphs, ma^hless in grace, 

Perfect in loveliness, were next produced. 

Then from the sea upro.se the cool-rayed moon, 

Which Malii-deva seized ; terrific poison 

Next issued from the waters ; this the snake-gods 

Claimed as their own. Then, seated on a lotus, 

Beauty’s bright goddess, peerless /Sii, iirose 

Out of the waves ; and with her, robed in white, ' 

Came forth Bhanwantari, the gods’ physician, 
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High in his hand he bore the cup of nectar— 

Life-giving draught — longed for by gods and demons. 

Then had the demons forcibly borne off 
The cup, and drained the precious beverage, 

Had not the mighty Vish?iu interposed. 

Bewildering them, he gave it to the gods ; 

Whereat, incensed, the demon troops assailed 
The host of heaven, but they with strength renewed, 

Quaffing the draught, struck dow'ii their foes, who fell 
Headlong through space to lowest depths of hell ! ” 

There is an elaborate article on the subject in Goldstiicker’s 
Dktiemry. In after-times, Vishnu’s bird Garuda is said to 
have stolen the Amrita, but it was recovered by Indra. 

ANADHlfliSHn. A son of TJgrasena and general of the 


Yadavas. 

ANAKA-DUNDUBHI. ‘Drums.’ A name of Vasu-deva, who 
was so called because the drums of heaven resounded at his birth. 
AKANDA. ‘Joy, happiness.’ An appellation of -Siva, also 


of Bala-r^a. 

ANANDA GTRI. A foUower of ^ankaracharya, and a 
teacher and expositor of his doctrines. He was the author of a 
Sanlcara-irijaya, and lived about the tenth century. 

ANANDA-LAHARI. ‘ The wave of joy/ A poem attributed 
to ^ankar^harya. It is a hymn of praise addressed to Parvati, 
consort of iSiva, mixed up with mystical doctrine. It has been 
translated into French by Troyer as HOnde de Beatitude. 

ANANGA. ‘ The bodiless.' A name of Kama, god of lova 

ANANTA. ‘The infinite.' A name of the serpent Sesha. 

The term is also applied to Vish/m and other deities. 

ANAEAA^YA. A descendant of Ikshwaku and king of 
AyodhyiL According to the RamayaTza, many kings submitted 
to Rava??a without fighting, but when Anarawya was summoned 
to fight or submit, he preferred to fight His army was over¬ 
come and he was thrown from his cliariot Eiiva7«i triumphed 
over his prostrate foe, who retorted that he had been beaten by 
fate, not by Ravawa, and predicted the death of Rava^ia at the 
hands of Rama, a descendant of AnaraTiya. 
s/ AKARGHA RAGHAVA. A clmnm in seven acts by Murari 
^Iwra, possibly written in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
Raghava or Rama is the liero of the piece, “ It has no dramatic 
merit, being deficient in cliamcter, action, situation, and interest 
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a poem it presents occasionally poetic thoughts, but they are 
very few, and are lost amid pages of flat commonplace, quaint 
conceit, hyperbolical extravagance, and obscure mythology.”— 
Wilson. It is also called, after its author, Murari Ka/aka. 

AI^’-ARYA. ‘ Unworthy, vile.' People who were not Aryans, 
barbarians of other races and religion. 


ANAStlYA. ‘ Charity.' Wife of the i?ishi Atri. In the 
Eamaya 7 ?a she appears living with her husband in a hermitage 
in the forest south of Cliitra-ku/a. She was very pious and 
given to austere devotion, through which she had obtained 
miraculous powera When Sita visited her and her husband, 
she was very attentive and kind, and gave 'Sita an ointment 
which was to keep her beautiful for ever. She was mother of 
the irascible sage Durvasas. A friend of /S'akuntala: 

AiNDHAKA. i. A demon, son of Kasyapa and Diti, with a 
thousand arms and heads, two thousand eyes and feet, and called 
Andhaka because he walked like a blind man, although he saw 
very well He was slain by 6'iva when he attempted to carry 
off the Pai’ijata tree from Swarga. From this feat /Siva obtained 
the appellation Andhaka-ripu, ‘foe of Andhaka,' 2. A grand¬ 
son of Kroshfri and son of Yudhajit, of the Yadava race, 
who, together with his brother Vrish?a, is the ancestor of the 
celebrated family of Andhaka-Vnsh7as. 3. The name was borne 
by many others of less note. 

ANDHRA, ANDHRA. Name of a country and people in 
the south of India, the country of Telingana, It was the seat 
of a powerful dynasty, and the people were known to Pliny qs 
gens Aiidarce. 


ANDHRA-BHiiYTYA. A dynasty of kings that reigned in 


Maga^dlia somewhere about the beginning of the Christian era. 
The name seems to indicate that its founder was a native of 
-Vndlira, now Telingana, 

ANGA. I. The country of Bengal proper about Bhagalpur. 
Its capital was Champ^ or Champa-ptirL {See Ami) 2. A sup¬ 
plement to the Yedas. See Vedanga. 

ANGADA. I. Son of Lakshmarm and king of Angadi, 
capital of a country near the Himalaya. 2. Son of Gada (brother 
of K7*tsh7m) by VriliatL 3. Son of Erdl, the monkey king of Kish- 
kiiidhya. He was protected by Rama and fought on his side 
against Rava/ni. 


i6 


ANGIRAS—ANGIRASAS,^ 


AITGIRAS. A i?/shi to whom many hymns of the Rig-yeAa 
are attributed. He was one of the seven Maharshis or great 
T^ishis, and also one of the ten Prajapatis or progenitors of man¬ 
kind. In later times Angiras was one of the inspired lawgivers, 
and also a writer on astronomy. As an astronomical personifica¬ 
tion he is Br/haspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter, or the 
planet itself. He was also called “ the priest of the gods,” and 
“the lord of sacrifice.” There is much ambiguity about the 
name. It comes from the same root as agiiij ‘ fire,’ and resembles 
that word in sound. This may be the reason why the name 
Angiras is used as an epithet or synonyme of Agni The name 
is also employed as an epithet for the father of Agni, and it is 
found more especially connected with the hymns addressed to 
Agni, Indra, and the luminous deities. According to one state¬ 
ment, Angiras was the son of Uru by Agneyl, the daughter of 
Agni, although, as above stated, the name is sometimes given to 
the father of Agni. Another account represents tliat he was 
born from the mouth of Brahma^ His wives were Smriti, 

‘ memory, ’ daughter of Daksha; 6'raddha , ‘ faith,’ daughter of 
Kardama ; and Swadha ‘ oblation,’ and Satl, ‘ truth,’ two other 
daughters of Daksha. His daughters were the Aichas or Vaidik 
hymns, and his sons were the Manes called Havishmats. But he 
had other sons and daughters, and among tlie former were 
Utathya, Brihaspati, and Marka7^^^eya. According to the Bhaga- 
vata Purawa “ he begot sons possessing Brahmanical glory on the 
wife of Rathi-tara, a Kshatriya who was childless, and these 
persons were aftersvards called descendants of Angiras.” 

ANGIRASAS, ANGIRASES. Descendants of Angiras. 
“ They share in the nature of the legends attributed to Angiius. 
Angiras being the father of Agni, they are considered as 
descendants of Agni himself, who is also called the first of 
the Angirasas. Like Angiras, they occur in hymns addressed to 
tlie luminous deities, and, at a later period, they become for the 
most part personifications of light, of luminous bodies, of divi¬ 
sions of time, of celestial phenomena, and fires adapted to 
peculiar occasions, as the full and change of the moon, or to 
particular rites, as the Aswa-medha, I^ja-suya, &c .”—Goldstucken 
In the Shtapatha Brahma7ia they and the Adityas are said to 
have descended from Prajapati, and that “ they strove together 
for the priority in ascending to heaven.” 
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Some descendants of Angiras by the Kshatriya wife of a 
childless king are mentioned in the PuraTzas as two tribes of 
Angirasas who were Brahmans as well as Kshatriyas. 

The hymns of the Atharva-veda are called Angirasas, and the 
descendants of Angiras were specially charged with the protec¬ 
tion of sacrifices performed in accordance with the Atharva-veda, 
Prom this cause, or from their being associated with the descen¬ 
dants of Atharvan, they were called distinctively Atharvmgirasas. 

AXGIEASAS. A class of Pitz’is (q.v.). 

AXn.A. ‘ The wind/ See Yayu. 

ANILAS. A gazia or class of deities, forty-nine in number, 
connected with i\jiila, the wind, 

AXIMISHA. ‘Who does not wink/ A general epithet of 
all gods. 


ANIRUDDHA. ‘ Uncontrolled,' Son of Pradyumna and 
grandson of lO’zshzza. He married his cousin, Su-bhadra, A 
Daitya princess named Usha, daughter of Bana, fell in love with 
him, and had him brought by magic influence to her apartments 
in her father's city of Sonita-pura, Bana sent some guards to 
seize him, but the valiant youth, taking an iron club, slow his 
assailants. BaTza then brought his magic powers to bear and 
secured him. On discovering whither Aniruddha had been 
carried, Knsh7za, Bala-rama, and Pradyumna went to rescue 
him. A great battle was fought; Bana was aided by Siva and 
by Skanda, god of war, the former of whom was overcome by 
Kz z’shzza, and the latter was wounded by Garurfa and Pradyumnft. 
Bii/za was defeated, but his life was spared at the intercession 
of * 9 iva, and Aniruddha w^as carried home to Dwamka with 
Uslia as his wife. He is also callecl Jhashaiilca and Usha-pati. 
He had a son named Yajra, 

AX J AX A I. The elephant of the west or south-west quarter. 
2. A serpent ^vith many heads descended from Ivadru. 

AXJAXA Mother of Hanumat by Yayu, god of the wind. 

AXX A-PURiVA. ‘Full of food' A form of Durga, worshipped 
for her power of giving food Of^ the Roman Anna Ptrenm. 

AXSUMAT, ANiS'UMAX. Son of Asamanjas and grandson 
of Sagara. He brought back to earth the horse which had been 
carried oft' fi'om Sagara’s A^wa-medha sacriftce, and he dispovered 
the i-emains of that king's sixty thousand sons, who had been 
killed by the tire of the wrath of Kapila, 

B 





i8 ANTAKA—APARNA. ■ 

ANTAKA. ‘The ender.’ AnameofYama, judge of the dead, 
ANTAElKSHA The atmosphere or firmament between 
heaven and earth, the sphere of the Gandharvas, Apsarases, and 
Yakshas. _ 

ANTi^VEDL Tlie Doab or country between the Ganges 



and the Jurona. 

Son of King Yayati by his wife Sarmishdi^ a Daitya 
princess. He refused to exchange his youthful vigour for the 
curse of decrepitude passed upon his father, and in consequence 
his father cursed him that his posterity should not possess 
dominion. Notwithstanding this, he had a long series of de¬ 
scendants, and among them were Anga, Banga, Kalinga, &a, 
who gave their names to the comitries they_ dwelt in. 

ANUKRAuAIAiVI, ANUKKAMAATDEA. An index or table 
of contents, partieidarly of a Veda. The Anukramaais of the 
Vedas follow the order of each Sanhita, and assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each hymn or prayer. There are several 
extaut. 

ANUMATL The moon on its fifteenth day, when just short 
of its fuE In this stage it is personified and worshipped as a 
gO'ldcss. 

ANUSAEA A Eakshasa or other demon. 

ANUVINDA A king of UjjayinL See Vinda. 

APAEANTA ‘ On the western border.' A country which 
is named in the Vish7m Pura7!a in association with countries in 
the north ; and the Vayu PuraTia reads the name as Aparita, 
which Wilson says is a northern nation. The Hari-vansa, how¬ 
ever, mentions it as “a country conquered by Parasu-rama from 
the ocean,” and upon this the translator Langlois observes : 
“Tradition reconls that Parasu-rama besought VaruTia, god of 
the sea, to grant liim a land which he might bestow upon the 
Brahinaus in expiation of the blood of the Kshatriyas. Varu77a 
witlidrew his waves from the heights of Gokar7ia (near 
Mangaloiu) down to Cape Comorin” (As. Besearches, v. i). 
This agrees with the traditions concerning Parasu-rama and 
Malabar, but it is not at all clear how a gift of territory to 
Brahmans could expiate the slaughter of tlie Kshatriyas by a 
Brahman and in behalf of Brahmans. 

APAEVA. According to the Hari-vansa, the eldest daughter 
of Himavat and Mena. She and her two sistei-s. Eka-par»a and 
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Ika-pa^ala,. gave themselves up to austerity and practised 
extraordinary abstinence; but while her sisters lived, as their 
names denote, upon one leaf or on one pa/ala (Blgnonia) re¬ 
spectively, Apar;m managed to subsist upon nothing, and even 
lived ^vithout a leaf {a-parnd). This so distressed her mother 
that she cried out in deprecation, ‘U-ma,’ ‘Oh, don’t’ Apar/^a 
thus became the beautiful Uma, the wife of >S^iva, 

APASTAMBA, An ancient writer on ritual and law, 
author of Sutras connected with the Black Yajur-veda and of a 
Dharma-sastra. He is often quoted in law-books. Two recen¬ 
sions of the Taittiriya Sanhita are ascribed to him or his school 
The Sutras have been translated by Biililer, and are being re¬ 
printed in the Sacred Books of the East by Max MiiUer. 

APAVA. ‘Who sports in the %vaters.’ A name of the 
same import as NariiyaTja, and having a similar though not an 
identical application. According to the Brahma Pura?^ and the 
Hari-vansa, Apava performed the office of the creator Brahma, 
and divided himself into two parts, male and female, the former 
begetting offspring upon the latter. The result was the produc¬ 
tion of Vish 7 iu, who created Viraj, who brought the first man 
into the world. According to the ^Mah^bliarata, Apava is a name 
of the 1 rajapati Vasish/ha, The name of Apava is of late intro¬ 
duction and has been vaguely used. WTlson says : “According 
to tlie commentator, the first stage was the creation of Apava or 
Vasislffha or \ iraj by Vish?m, through the agency of Brahma, 
and the next was that of the creation of Manu by Viraj.” 

APSAEAS. The Apsamses are the celebrated n^miphs "of 
Imha’s heaven. The name, which signifies ‘ moving in the water,’ 
has some analogy to that of Aphrodite. They 01*8 not pi-ominent 
in 1^0 Vedas, but Urva^i and a few otliers are mentioned.. In 
Manu they are said to be tlie creations of the seven Manus. In 
the epic poems tliey become prominent, and the Kamaya?ia and 
the Pura^ms attribute their origin tg the churning of the ocean. 

Aumta.) It is said that when they came forth from the 
waters neither the gods nor the Asuras would have them for 
wives, so they became common to all They have the appella¬ 
tions of Surangam^, ‘ wives of the gods,’ and Sumad-atmajas, 
‘daughters of pleasure,’ 

. “ Then from the agitated deep up sprung ‘ 

The legion of Apsamses, so named 
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That to the watery element they owed 
Their being. Myriads were they born, and all ^ 

In vesture heavenly clad, and heavenly gems ; 

Yet more divine their native semblance, rich 
With all the gifts of grace, of youth and beauty. 

A train innumerous followed ; yet thus fair. 

Nor god nor demon sought their wedded love : 

Thus Eaghava! they still remain—their charms 
The common treasure of the host of heaven.” 

— (Rdmaijana) Wilson. 

In the Purd?ms various gaT^^ or classes of them are mentioned 
with distinctive names. The Vayu Pura?ia enumerates fourteen, 
tlie Hari-van^a seven classes. They are again distinguished as 
heingdaivika., ‘divine,’ ovlaukika, ‘worldly.’ The former are said 
to be ten in number and the latter thirty-four, and these are the 
heavenly charmers who fascinated heroes, as Urva^% and allured 
austere sages from their devotions and penances, as Menaka and 
Kambha. The Kasl-khawi^a says “ there are thirty-five millions 
of them, but only one thousand and sixty are the principal.” 
The Apsarases, then, are fairyhke beings, beautiful and volu})- 
tuous. They are the wives or the mistresses of the Gandharvas, 
and are not prudish in the dispensation of their favoura Their 
amours on earth have been numerous, and they are the rewards 
in Indra’s paradise held out to heroes who fall in battle. They 
have the power of changing their forms; they are fond of dice, 
and give luck to whom they favour. In the Atharva-veda they 
are not so amiable; they are supposed to produce madness (love’s 
madness?), and so there are charms and incantations for use 
against them. There is a long and exhaustive ai’ticle on the 
Apsarases in Goldstiicker’s Dictiomry, from which much of 
the above has been adapted As regards their origin he makes 
tlie following speculative observations:—“OriginaUy these 
divinities seem to have been personifications of the vapours 
which are attracted by the sun and form into mist or clouds; 
their character may be thus interpreted in the few’ hymns of the 
i?ig-veda where mention is made of them. At a subsequent 
period . . . (their attributes expanding with those of their 



associates the Gandharvas), they became divinities which repre¬ 
sent phenomena or objects both of a physical and ethical kind 
closely associated wdth that life ” (the elementary life of heaven). 
AEAiVYAKA. ‘ Belonging to the forest’ Certain religious 
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and pliilosophical writings wliich expound the mystical sense 
of the ceremonies, discuss the nature* of God, &c. They are 
attached to the Brahma?ias, and intended for study in the 
forest by Brahmans who have retired from the distmctions of the 
world. There are four of them extant : x. Brzhad; 2. Taittiriya; 
3. Aitareya ; and 4. Kaushitaki AraTiyaka, The Ara?iyakas are 
closely connected with the ‘Upanishads, and the names are 
occasionally used interchangeably: thus the Bviliad is called 
indifTerently Brihad Ara/iyaka or Br^had Ara^^yaka Upani- 
shad; it is attached to the S'atapatha Brahma^ia. The Aitareya 
Upanishad is a part of the Aitareya Bralimana, and the Kaushi¬ 
taki Ara7iyaka consists of three chapters, of which the thii’d is the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad. “Traces of modern ideas (says Max 
Muller) ai'e not wanting in the Ara^zyakas, and tlie very fact 
that they are destined for a class of men who had retired from 
the world in order to give themselves up to the contemplation of 
the highest problems, shows an advanced and already declining 
and decaying society, not unlike the monastic age of the 
Christian world. “ In one sense the Ara7iyakas are old, for they 
reflect the very dawn of thought; in another they are modem, 
for they speak of that dawn witli all the experience of a past 
day. There are passages in these works unequalled in any 
language for grandeur, boldness, and simplicity. These j^assages 
are the relics of a better age. But the generation wliich became 
the clironicler of those Titanic wars of thought was a small race; 
they were dwarfs, measuring the footsteps of departed giants,” 
ARANYAA^L In the jBig-veda, the goddess of woods and 
forests. 


AKBUDA. Mount Abu. Kame of the people living in the 
vicinity of that mountuiu. 

AEBUDA. ‘ A sei’pent^ Kame of an Asura slain by Indra. 

ARDHA-KAEl. ‘Half-womaa^ A fomi in which 6'iva is 
represented as half-male and half-fenmle, typifying the male and 
female energies. Theix' are several stories accounting for this 
foim It is called also ArdhanarLm and Parangada. 

ARIvSIiyA. A Daitya, and son of Bali, who attacked lO'islitia 
in the form of a savage bull, and was slain by him. 

ARiUNA. ‘ 'VMiite.^ The name of the tliird Pandu prince. 
AH the five bixUhers were of divine paternity, and Arjuna’s 
father v as Indra, hence he is called Aindri. A brave warrior, 
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high-minded, generous, upright, and handsome, the'most pro¬ 
minent and the most amiable and interesting of the five brothers. 
He vras tanglit the use of arms by Drona, and was his favourite 
pupil By his skill in arms he won Draupadi at her Swayani- 
vara. For an involuntary transgression he imposed upon him¬ 
self twelve years’ exile from his family, and during that time 
he visited Para^u-rama, who gave him instruction in the use of 
anus. He at this period formed a connection with Ulupi, a 
Naga princess, and by her had a son named Iravat. He also 
married Chitrangada^ the daughter of the king of Ma/iipura, by 
whom he liad a son named Babhru-vahana. He visited Ivrish7ia 
at Dw^ka, and there he married Su-bhadra, the sister of 
Krishna. {See Su-bhadra) By her he had a son named 
Abhimanyu. Afterwards lie obtained the bow Ganrfiva from 
the god Agni, with which to fight against Indra, and he assisted 
Agni in burning the Kha7^^Zava forest When Yudhi-sh^hira 
lost the kingdom by gambling, and the five brothers went into 
exile for thirteen years, Arjuna proceeded on a pilgi’image to 
the Himalayas to propitiate the gods, and to obtain from them 
celestial weapons for use in the contemplated war against the 
Kauravas. There he fought with S'iva, who appeared in tlie 
guise of a Kiiata or mountaineer ; but Aquna, having found 
out the true character of his adversary, worshipped him, and Sixa 
gftve him the pa^upata, one of his most powerful weapons. 
Lidi'a, Vai’iiTza, Yama, and Kuvera came to him, and also pre¬ 
sented him with their own peculiar weapons. Indra, his father, 
carried him in his car to his heaven and to his capital Amaravati, 
where Arjuna spent some years in the practice of arms. Indra 
sent him against the Daityas of the sea, whom he vanquished, 
and then returned victorious to Indra, who “presented liim 
with a chain of gold and a diadem, and with a war-sheU which 
sounded like thunder.'’ In the thirteenth year of exile he 
entered the service of Eaja Yira^a, disguised as a eunuch, and 
acted as music and dancing master, but in the end he took a 
leatling part in defeating the king’s enemies, the king of Trigarta 
and the Kaurava princes, many of whose leailing warriors he 
vanquished in single combat Preparations for the great struggle 
with the Kauravas now began. Aijuna obtained the personal 
assistance of Knsh 7 ?a, who acted as his charioteer, and, before 
the great battle began, related to him the Bhagavad-git^ Or 
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lie tenth day of the battle he mortally wounded Bhislima, on 
the twelfth he defeated Su^arman and his four brothers; on 
the fourteenth he killed Jayadratha; on the seventeenth, he 
was so stung by some reproaches of liis brotlier, Yudlii-sh^hira, 
that he would have lolled him had not Krishna interposed. 
On the same day he fought with KarTza, who had made a vow . 
to slay him. He was near being Viinquished when an accident 
to Ivar7?a’s chariot gave Arjuna the opportunity of killing him. 
After the defeat of the Kauravas, Aswatthaman, son of Drona, 
and two others, who were the solo survivors, made a night attack 
on the camp of the Pa?ic/avas, and murdered their children. 
Arjuna piusiied Aswatthaman, and made him give up tlie 
precious jewel which he wore upon his head as an amulet. 
AVhen the horse intended for Yudhi-sh/hira’s Aswa-medha sac¬ 
rifice was let loose, ilrjuna, with his army, followed it through 
many cities and countries, and fought with many Kajas. He 
entered the country of Trigarta, and had to fight his way througli. 
He fought also against Yajradatta, who had a famous elephant, 
and against the Saindhavas. At the city of Manipura ho fought 
with his own son, Babhru-vahana, and was killed ; but he ivas 
restored to life by a Naga cliann supplied by his wife Hlupi. 
Afterwards he penetrated into the Hakshiwa or south country, and 
fought with the Nishadas and Dravi^Zians : then went westwards 
to Gujarat, and finally conducted the horse back to Hastinapura, 
wliere the great sacrifice was perfonned. He w’as subsequently 
called to Dwarnka by K7*ish7ia amid the internecine struggles 
of the Yadavds, and there he^ performed the funeral ceremonies 
of Yasudova and of Krishna. Soon after this he retired from 
the world to the Himalayaa {See IMah^bharata.) Ho had a 
son named Iravat by the serpent nymph Ulupl; Ikabhru-vahana, 
by the daughter of the king of Ma?npura, became king of that 
country; Abliimanyu, bom of his wife Su-bhadra, was killed 
in the great battle, but the kingdom of Hastinri])ui'a descended 
to his son Parikshit. Aijuna has many appellations : Bibhatsu, 
Gu(^a-kc,9a, Dhananjaya, Jishnu, Kiiifin, Paka-^^'aui, Phalguna, 
Savya-s^hin, Sweta-valiana, and Partha. 

APJUNA. Son of Krita-virya, king of the Haihayas. Ho 
is better known under his patronymic Karta virya (q.v.). 

AKTHA-^ASTKA. The useful arts. Mechanical science. 

ARUAA. ‘ lied, rosy.' The dawn, pcmonilied as tlio chariotoor 
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ARUNDHA TI—ARYAVARTA, 

of the suiL This is of later origin than the Veclic Ushas (q.v.). 
He is said to be the son of Ka^yapa and Kadru. He is also 
called Rumra, ‘ tawny/ and by two epithets of which the mean¬ 
ing is not obvious, An-uru, ‘ thigldess/ and Asmana, ‘ stony.’ 

ARUISrDHATL The morning star, personified as the wife of 
the Eishi Yasish/ha, and a model of conjugal excellence. 

ARUSHA, ARUSHL ‘Red’ ‘A red horse.’ In the ii^ig- 
veda the red liorses or mares of the sun or of fire. The rising sum 

ARYAN, ARYA. ‘A horse.’ One of the horses of the 
moon. A fabulous animal, haK-horse, half-bird, on wliich the 
Daityas are supposed to ride. 

ARYAYASU. See Raibhym 

ARYA, ARYAN. ‘Loyal, faithful.’ The name of the im¬ 
migrant race from which aU that is Hindu originated The 
name by which the people of the ^ig-veda “ called men of tlieir 
own stock and religion, in contradistinction to the Dasyus (or 
Dasas), a term by which we either understand hostile demons 
or Uie rude aboriginal tribes ” of India, who were An-aryas. 

ARYA-BHAYA. The earliest kno'wn Hindu writer on alge¬ 
bra, and, according to Colebrooke, “if not the inventor, the 
improver of that analysis,” which has made but little advance in 
Lidia since. He was bom, according to his own account, at 
Kusuma-pura (Patna), in a.d. 476, and composed his first astro¬ 
nomical work at the early age of twenty-threa His larger work, 
the Arya Siddhdnta, was produced at a riper age. He is pro¬ 
bably the Andubarius (Ardubarius T) of the ChronkJion FascJiale, 
and tlie Arjabahr of the Arabs. Two of his works, the Dasagltk 
Sutra and ArydslUasatay have been edited by Kem under the 
title of Ar}-abhafiya. See Whitney in Jour, Artier, Or, Society 
for i860. Dr. Bhau Daji in J. E, A, S. for 1865, and Barth in 
Eevue Critique for 1875. There is another and later astronomer 
of the same name, distinguished as Laghu Arya-bha/a, ie,, Arya¬ 


bhata the Less. 

ARYAMAN. ‘A bosom friend.’ i. Chief of the Pit?-2S. 2. 
One of the Adityas. 3. One of the Vi^e-devas. 

ARYA SIDDHANTA. The system of astronomy founded 
Arya-bhata in his work bearing this nama 
ARYAYARTAu ‘The landof the Aryaa’ The tract between 
the Him alaya and the Vindhya ranges, from the eastern to the 
wastern sea,— Mamu 
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ASAMANyAS—ASHTAVAKRA, 


^^^SAMAKJAS. Son of Sagara and Kesini. He was a wild 
and wicked young man, and was abandoned by bis father, but 
he succeeded him as long, and, according to the Hari-vama, he 
was afterwards famous for valour under the name of Panchajana. 

ASANGA. Author of some verses in the i?ig-veda. He was 
son of Playoga, but was changed into a woman by the curse of 
the gods. He recovered his male form by repentance and the 
favour of the i^ishi Medhatithi, to whom he gave abundant 
wealth, and addressed the verses preserved in the Yeda. 

A5AEA, A Rakshasa or other demon. 

ASIirAYAKRA. A Brahman, the son < 5 f Kahocfa, whose 
story is told in the Maharbharata. Kahorfa married a daughter 
of his preceptor, Uddalaka, but he was so devoted to study that 
he neglected his wife. Wlien she was far advanced in lier 
pregnancy, the unborn son was provoked at his father’s neglect 
of her, and rebuked him for it Kalioda was angry at the 
child’s impertinence, and condemned him to be born crooked; so 
he ciime forth with liis eight {ashia) limbs crooked (vaJcra); hence 
his name. Kahoc?a went to a great sacrifice at the court of 
Janaka, king of jMithilL Tliere was present there a great 
Buddhist sage, who challenged disputations, upon the under¬ 
standing that whoever was overcome in argument should be 
tlirown into the river. This was the fate of many, and among 
them of Kahorfa, who was dro\\Tied. In his twelfth year Asli- 
tavakra learned the manner of liis father’s death, and set out to 
avenge him. The lad was possessed of great ability and wisdoim 
He got the better of the sage who had woi-sted his father, and 
insisted that tlio sage should be thrown into the water. The 
sag^, then declared himself to be a son of Yaru7m, god of the 
watei's, who had sent him to obtain Bralnnans for officiating at 
a sacrifice by overpowering them in argument and throwing 
tliem into the water. Wlien all was explained and set light, 
Knhorfa directed his son to bathe in the Samanga river, on doing 
which the lad became jierfectly sti-aight A story is told in the 
Yishmi Ru*a7?a that Ashtavakra was standing in water perform¬ 
ing penances when he was seen by some celestial nymphs and 
worshipped by them. He was pleased, and told them to ask a 
bi3on. They asked for the best of men as a husband. He came 
out of the water and offered himself. AVlieii they saw him, 
ugly and crooked in eight places, they laughed in derisioiL lie 
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was angry, and as he could not recall his blessing, he said that, 
after obtaining it, they should fall into tl]0 hands of thieves. 


ASIKNl. The Vedic name of the Cliinab, and probably the • 1 

origin of the classic Akesines. 

A- 5 IEAS. ‘ Headless.’ Spirits or beings without heads. 

A>Si\IAKA. Son of Madayanti, the wife of Kalmasha-pfida 
or Saudasa. See Kalmasha-pada, 

AiS'OKA. A celebrated king of the Maurya dynasty of 
]\Iagadha, and grandson of its founder, Chandra-gupta. “ This j 

king is the most celebrated of any in the annals of the 
lluddliists. In the commencement of his reign he followed the 
Brahmanical faith, but became a convert to that of Buddlia, and 
a zealous encourager of it. He is said to have maintained in 
his palace 64,000 Buddhist priests, and to have erected 84,000 
columns (or topes) tliroughout India. A great convocation of 
Biuhlhist priests was held in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
which was followed by missions to Ceylon and other places.” 

Ho reigned tliirty-six years, from about 234 to 198 nc., and 
exercised authority more or less direct from Afghanistan to 
Ceylon. This fact is attested by a number of very curious Piili 
inscriptions found engraven upon rocks and pillars, aU of them , 

of the same purport, and some of them almost identical in words, 
tlie variations showing little more than dialectic differences. 

That found at Kapur-di-giri, in Afghanistan, is in the Bactrian 
Pali character, written from right to left; all the others are in 
the India Pfili character, written from left to right. The latter 
is the oldest known form of the character now in use in India, 
but the modem letters have departed so far from their proto¬ 
types that it required all the acumen and diligence of James 
Prinsep to decipher the ancient forms. These inscriptions show 
a great tenderness for animal life, and are Buddliist in.their 
character, but they do not enter upon the distinctive peculiarities 
of that religion. The name of Ai'oka never occurs in them; the 
king who set them up is called Piyadasi (Sans. Priya-dariri), ‘ the 
beautiful,’ and he is entitled Dev^am-ihya, ‘ the beloved of the 
gods.’ Buddhist writings identify this Piyadasi with Asoka, and 
little or no doubt is entertained of the two names represent¬ 
ing the same person. One of the most curious passages in 
these inscriptions refers to the Greek king Antiochus, calling 
liim and tliree others “ Turamayo, Antakana, Mako, and Alika- 
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lunari,” wMch. represent Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alex¬ 
ander. “ The date of A^oka is not exactly that of Antiochns 
the Great, but it is not very far different; and the corrections 
required to make it coiTcspond are no more than the inexact 
maimer in which both Embmanical and Buddhist chronology 
is preserved may well be expected to render necessary.” See 
■\ViisoAs note in the Yishmi Puraria, his article in the Jmirnal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society^ voL xii., Max iMuUer’s Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, and an article by Sir E. Perry in voL iii. of 
the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, 

A>yRAMA. There are four stages in the life of a BrMimaij 
which are called by this name. See Brahman. 

ASTiKA An ancient sage, son of Jarat-karu by a sister of 
the great serpent Vasuki. He saved the life of the serpent 
Takshaka when Janamejaya made his great sacrifice of serpents, 
and induced that king to forego his persecution of the serpent race. 

ASURA ‘ Spiritual, divine.’ In the oldest parts of the iJig- 
veda tliis term is used for the supreme spirit, and is the same as 
the Ahura of the Zoroastrians. In the sense of ‘ god ’ it was 
applieAl to several of the chief deities, as to Indra, Agni, and 
Yarii?m. It afterwanls acquired an entirely opposite meaning, 
and cixme to signify, as now, a demon or enemy of the gods. 
The word is found with this signification in the later parts of the 
^ig-veda, particularly in the last book, and also in the Atharva- 
veda. The Brahma?/as attach the same meanmg to it, and 
record many contests between the Asuras and the goda Accord¬ 
ing to the Taittirlya Biuhmaiia, the breath (asu) of Prajapati 
became alive, and “with that breath he created the Asuras.” 
Ih’another part of the same work it is said that Prajapati “ be¬ 
came pregnant. He created Asuras from his abdomen.” The 
^atapatha Brahma/>a accords w'ith the former statement, and 
states tliat “ ho created Asuras from his lower breath.” The 
Taittiriya Arawyaka represents that Prajapati created “gods, 
men, fathers, Gandhanas, and Apsarases” from water, and that 
the Asuras, Rakshasas, and Pisaclias sprang trom the drops 
wliich were spilt Mann’s statement is that tliey were created 
by the Prajiipatis. According to the Yish^m PurTuia, they were 
produced from the groin of Brahma (Prajapati). Tlie accraint 
of the Yavu Purawa is: “ Asuras were first produced as sonji 
from his (Prajapati’s) groin. Asu is declared by IhMimans to 
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mean breatL From it these beings -were produced; hence they 
are Asiiras.’^ The word has long been used as a general name 
for the enemies of the gods, including the Daityas and Danavas 
and other descendants of Kasyapa, but not including the 
Eakshasas descended from Pulastya. In this sense a different 
derivation has been found for it: the source is no longer asu^ 
‘ breath/ but the initial a is taken as the negative prefix, and 
Orsura signifies * not a god; ^ hence, according to some, arose the 
word sura^ commonly used for ‘a god/ See Sura. 

AS URL One of the earhest professors of the S^khya 


philosophy. 

AS^WALAYAISTA A celebrated writer of antiquity. He 
was pupil of /Saunaka, and was author of /S'rauta-sutras, Gr/hya- 
sutras, and other works upon ritual, as weU as founder of a 
^Srddia of the it/g-veda. The Sutras have been published by Dr. 
Stenzler, and also in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

ASWA-LIEDHA ‘ The sacrifice of a horsa^ This is a sacri¬ 
fice which, in Yedic times, was performed by kings desirous of 
offspring. The horse was killed with certain ceremonies, and 
the wives of the king had to pass the night by its carcase. 
Upon the chief "wife fell the duty of going through a revolting 
formality which can only be liinted at. Subsequently, as in the 
time of the Maharbh^ata, the sacrifice obtained a higli import¬ 
ance and significance. It was performed only by kings, and 
implied that he who instituted it was a conqueror and king of 
kings. It was believed that the performance of one liundred 
such sacrifices would enable a mortal king to overthrow the 
throne of Indra, and to become the ruler of the universe and 
sovei-eign of the gods. A horse of a particular colour was con¬ 
secrated by the perfoimance of certain ceremonies, and was then 
turned loose to wander at will for a year. The king, or his 
ixipresentative, followed tJie horse with an army, and when the 
animal entered a foreign country, the ruler of that country was 
bound either to fight or to submit. If the liberator of the 
liorse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submission of all 
the countries over which it passed, he returned in triumph with 
the vanquished Rajas in his train; but if he failed, he was dis¬ 
graced and Iris pretensions ridiculed. After the successful 
return a great festival was held, at which the horse was sacri 
ficed, either really or figuratively. 
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AjS^^A-MUKHA. ‘Horse faced.' See Kinnara. 
AiSWA-PATL ‘Lord of horses.' An appellation of many kings. 

AiSWATTHAjMAiSr. Son of Droiia and Kripa, and one of 
the generals of the Kauravas. Also called by his patronymic 
Drau/myana. After the last great battle, in which Diir-yodliana 
was mortally wounded, Aswatth^an with two other warriors, 
K7'/pa and Kr/ta-varman, were the sole survivors of the Kaurava 
host that were left effective. Aswatthaman was made the com¬ 
mander. He was fierce in his hostility to the Pa 7 ?{ 7 avas, and 
craved for revenge upon Dh7’7sh^a-dyumna,-“ who had slain his 
father, Dro/ia, These three surviving Kauravas entered the 
Pawc/ava camp at night. Tliey found Dh7fsh/a-4yumna asleep, 
and A5wa^duanan stamped him to death as he lay. He then killed 
/Sildiandin, the other son of Drupada, and he also killed the five 
young sons of the Pa7Z(favas and carried their heads to the dying 
Dur-yodhana. He killed Parilvshit, while yet unborn in the 
womb of his mother, with his celestial weapon Bralimastra, by 
which he incurred the curse of K 7 ish 72 a, who restored Parikshit 
to lifa On the next morning he and his comrades fled, but 
Draupadi clamoured for revenge upon the murderer of her 
children. Yudhi-sh/hira represented that Aswatthaman was a 
Brahman, and pleaded for his lifa She then consented to 
forego her demand for his blood if the precious and protective 
jewel which he wore on his head were brought to, her. Bhima, 
Arjuna, and Kr/sh?ia then went in pursuit of him. Arjuna; and 
K7'ish7ia overtook him, and compelled him to give up the jewel. 
Tliey carried it to Draupadi, and she gave it to Yudhi-sh/liira, 
who aftei^vards wore it on his head. 


AS'WINS, AS'WIXAU (dual), AS^WINl KUMARAS. 

‘ Hoi’semen,' Dioakouroi, Two Vedic deities, t^vin sons of the 
sun or the sky. They are ever young and handsome, bright, 
and of golden brilliancy, agile, swift as falcons, and possessed of 
many fonna; and they ride in a golden car draivn by horses or 
bhd.s, as harbingers of Ushas, the dawn. “ They are the earliest 
bringei's of light in the morning sky, who in their chariot hasten 
onwards before the dawn and prepare the way for her ."—Rotk 
As personifications of the morning twilight, they are said to be 
children of the sun by a nymph who concealed herself in the 
form of a mare; hence she was called Aswini and her sons 
Aswina But inasmuch as they precede the rise of the sun. 
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they are called his parents in his form Pushan. jMythically 
they are the parents of the Pa?zc^u princes l^’akula and Sahadeva. 
Theii‘ attributes are numerous, but relate mostly to youth and 
beauty, light and speed, duality, the curative power, and active 
benevolence. The number of hymns addressed to them testify 
to the enthusiastic worship they received They were the 
physicians of Swarga, and in this character are caUed Dasras 
and Nasatyas, Gadagadau and Swar-vaidyau; or one was Basra 
and the other N^atya. Other of theii' appeUations are Abdhi- 
jau, ^ ocean bom ] ’ Pushkara-srajau, ‘ wreathed with lotuses j 
Biu^aveyau, sons of the submarine fire, BaJava. Many instances 
are recorded of their benevolence and their power of healing. 
Tliey restored the sage Chyavana to youth, and prolonged his 
life when he had become old and decrepit, and tlirough his 
instrumentality they were admitted to partake of the libations 
of soma, like the other gods, although Indra strongly opposed 
them. Chyavana.) The As wins, says Muii*, “have been 

a puzzle to the oldest commentators,” who have differed widely 
in their explanations. According to different interpretations 
quoted in the Nirakta, they were “ heaven and earth,” “ day 
and night,” “ two kings, performers of holy acts.” The follow¬ 
ing is the view taken of them by the late Professor Golds tucker, 
as printed in Muir^s Texts^ voL v. : 

“ The myth of the Aswins is, in my opinion, one of that 
class of mytlis in which two distinct elements, the cosmical and 
the human or liistorical, have gradually become blended into ^ 
one. It seems necessary, tlierefore, to separate these. two 
elements in order to arrive at an understanding of the myth. 
The historical or human element in it, I believe, is represented 
by those legends which refer to the wonderful cures effected by 
the Aswins, and to their performances of a kindi’ed sort; the cos¬ 
mical element is that relating to their luminous nature. The 
link which connects both seems to be the mysteriousness of the 
nature and effects of the phenomena of light and of the healing 
art at a remote antiquity. That there might have been some 
horsemen or warriors of great renown, who inspired their con¬ 
temporaries with awe by their wonderful deeds, aiid nioi’e 
especially by their medical skill, appears t^ have been also the 
opinion of some old commentators mentioned by Yaska [in the 
Nirukta], for some ‘ legendary writers,’ ho says, took them foi 
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/* two kings, performers of holy acts,’ and this view seems like¬ 
wise borne ont by the legend in wliich it is narrated that the 
gods refused the Aswins admittance to a sacrifice on the ground 
that they had been on too familiar terms vdth men. It would 
appear, then, that these Aswins, like the if/bhus, ' were originally 
renowned mortals, who, in the course of time, were translated 
into the companionsliip of the gods. . . . 

“ The luminous character of the Aswins can scarcely be matter 
of doubt, for the view of some commentators, recorded by Yaska, 
according to which they are identified with ‘ heaven and earth,’ 
appears not to be countenanced by an}’’ of the passages known 
to us. Their very name, it would seem, settles this point, since 
A^Ava, the horse, literally ‘ the pervader,’ is always the symbol of 
the luminous deities, especially of the sun. ... 

‘‘ It seems to be the opinion of Y^ka that the Amins repre¬ 
sent the transition from darkness to light, when the intermin¬ 
gling of both produces that inseparable duality expressed by the 
twin nature of these deities. And this interpretation, I hold, 
is the best that can be given of the character of the'cosmical 
Aswins. It agrees with the epithets by which they are invoked, 
and A\dth the relationsliip in which they are placed. They are 
young, yet also ancient, beautiful, briglit, swift, &c. ; and their 
negative character, the residt of the alliance of light Avith dark¬ 
ness, is, I believe, expressed by dasra, the destroyer, and also by 
the tAA’o negatiyes in the compound ndsatya (na 4- a-satya); 
though their positive character is again redeemed by the ellipsis 
of ‘ enemies, or diseases ’ to dasiu^ and by the sense of iiasaiya, 
not untrue, i.€., truthfuL” 

, ATIIAKVA, ATHAEVAK, The fourth Veda. See Veda, 

ATHAEYAN. Name of a priest mentioned in the if/g- 
veda, Avhere he is represented as having draAvn forth ” fii'o and 
to haA-'c “ oflei*ed sacrifice in early times.” He is mythologically 
represented as the eldest son Brahni^ to whom that god 
revealed the Brahma-vidya (knowledge of God), as a Prajapati, 
and as the inspired author of the fourth Veda. At a later 
period ho is identified A\nth Angiras, His descendants are 
called Atharvanas, and ate often associated with the Angirasas. 

ATHAKVANGIKASAS. This name belongs to the descen¬ 
dants of Atliurvan and Angiras, or to the uiVnginisas alone, 
Avlio are especially connected with the Atharva-veda, and thes# 
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names are probably given to the hymns of that Yeda' to confei 
on them greater authority and holiness. 

ATMA-BODHA. ‘Knowledge of the soul.’ A short work 
attributed to ^Sankaracharya. It has been printed, and a 
translation of it was published in 1812 by Taylor. There is a 
Trench version by K6vo and an English' translation by Kearns 
in the Imlian Antiqmry, vol. v. 

ATMAK, ATMA The soul The principle of life. The 
supreme souL 

ATKEYA A patronjunic from Atri. A son or descendant 
of Atri ; a people so called. 

ATRI ‘An eater.’ A Eishi, and author of many Yedic 
hynms. “ A ]\Iaharshi or great saint, who in the Yedas occurs 
especially in hymns composed for the praise of Agni, Indra, tlie 
As wins, and the Yiswa-devas. In the epic period he is con¬ 
sidered as one of the ten Prajapatis or lords of creation engen¬ 
dered by Mann for the purpose of creating the universe ; at a 
later period he appears as a mind-born son of Bralima, and as 
one of the seven A/shis who preside over the reign of Swayain- 
bhuva, the first ]\Ianu, or, according to others, of Swm’ochislia, the 
second, or of Yaivaswata, the seventh. He man-ied Aiasuya, 
daugliter of Daksha, and their son was Durvasas.”— Goldsliickcr, 
In the Ramaya?2a an account is given of the visit paid by Rama 
and Sita to Atri and Anasuya in their hermitage south of Chitra- 
ku/a In the Purarwis lie was also father of goma, the moon, 
and the ascetic Datttoeya by his wife Anasuya. As a Ekhi 
he is one of the stars of the Great Bear. 

AURYA. A Eishi, son of Urva and gi’andson of Bh?*2giL 
He is described in the Mah^bharata as son of the sage Chyavana 
by his wife AnishL From his race he is called Bhargava. The 
Maha-bliarata relates that a king named K?'ita-virya was very 
liberal to his priests of the race of Bh7*igu, and that they grew 
rich upon his munificence. After his death, his descendants, 
who had fallen into poverty, begged help from the Bhrigus, and 
met with no liberal response. Some of them buried their money, 
and when this was discovered the impoverished Kshatriyas wei*o 
so exasperated that they slew all the Bhngus down to the chil¬ 
dren in the womb. One woman concealed her unborn child in 
her thigh, and the Kshatriyas being informed of tin's, sought the 
child to kill it, but the child “issued forth from its mother’s 
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igli witli lustre and blinded tlie persecutors. From being 
produced from the thigh (uru), the child received the name of 
Aurva. The sage^s austerities alarmed both gods and men, 
and he for a long time refused to mitigate liis wrath against the 
Kshatriyas, but at the persuasion of the Pit 7 ‘ts, he cast the fire 
of his anger into the sea, where it became a being with the face 
of a horse called Haya-^iras. Wliilo he was living in the forest he 
prevented the -wife of King Balm from burning herself with her 
husband's corpse. Tims he saved the life of her son, with w^hom 
she had been pregnant seven years. When the child was born 
he was called Sagara (ocean); Aurva was his preceptor, and 
bestowed on him the Agneyt^tra, or fiery weapon ^vith which he 
conquered the barbarians who invaded his country. Aurva had 
a son named i?zchika, who was father of Jamadagni. The 
Hari-vansa gives another version of the legend about the off¬ 
spring of Aurva. The sage was urged by his friends to beget 
cliildieiL He consented, but he foretold tliat his progeny would 
live by the destruction of others. Then he produced from his 
thigh a devouring fire, which cried out with a loud voice, “ I 
am hungry let me consume the world." The various regions 
w^ere soon in flames, when Brahma interfered to save his 
creation, and promised rhe son of Aurva a suitable abode and 
maintenance. The abode was to be at Ba</ava-mukha, the mouth 
of the ocean; for Brahma was born and rests in the ocean, and 
he and the newly produced firo were to consume the w^orld 
together at the end of each age, and at the end of time to devour 
all things ^rith the gods, Asuras, and Rakshasas. The name 
Aurva thus signifies, shortly, the submarine fire. It is also 
called Barfavmiala and Samvarttaka, It is represented as a 
flame with a horse's head, and is also called Ivaka-dhwaja, from 
carrying a banner on wliich there iis’ a crow. 

AU&VNA, or AUS'ANASA PURAWA. See PuraTia. 

AUTTAML The third Mann. See Manu. 

AVANTl, AVAKTIKA. A name of Ujjayini, one of the 
seven sacred cities. 

AVATAR A. ‘A descent' The incarnation of a deity, espe¬ 
cially of Yislnm. Tlie first indication, not of an Avatam, but 
of 'Nvhat subsequently developed into an Avatara, is found in 
the i?ig-veda in the “three steps" of “ATshnu, the unconquer¬ 
able preseiwer," who “strode over this (universe),” and “in 
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Aliree places planted liis step.’^ The early commentators nnder- 
stood tlie ‘‘ three places ” to be the earth, the atmospho^^e, and the 
sky; that in the earth Vish7^n was fire, in the air lightning, 
and'in the sky the solar light. One commentator, Anrwavabha, 
whoso name deserves mention, took a more philosophical view 
of the matter, and interpreted ‘‘the three steps” as bemg “the 
different positions of the sun at his rising, culmination, and 
setting.” Sayana, the great commentator, who lived in days 
when'^the god Yishrm had obtained pre-eminence, understood 
“the three steps” to be “the three steps” taken by that 
god in his incarnation of Vamana the dwarf, to be presently 
noticed Another reference to “three strides” and to a sort 
of Avatara is made in the Taittiriya Sanhita, where it is 
said, “ Indra, assuming the form of a she-jackal, stepped 
all round the earth in tliree (strides). Thus the gods ob¬ 
tained it.” 

Bo(lt IncarTUiiion ,—In the Taittiriya Sanhita and Brahma/ia, 
and also in the ^atapatha BrahmaTia, the creator Prajapati, 
afteiwards known as Brahma, took the form of a boar for the 
purpose of raising the earth out of the boundless waters. The 
Sanhita says, “This universe was formerly waters, fluid. On it 
Prajapati, becoming wind, moved He saw this (earth). Be¬ 
coming a boar, he took her up. Becoming Viswakarman, ho 
wiped (the moisture from) her. She extended She became 
the extended one (Prithvi). From this the earth derives her 
designation as ‘ the extended one.' ” The Brahmaiza is in accord 
as to the illimitable waters, and adds, “Prajapati practised 
arduous devotion (saying). How shall this univerae be (de¬ 
veloped)? He beheld a lotus leaf standing. He thought. 
There is somewhat on which this (lotus leaf) rests. He, as a 
having assumed that form—plunged beneath towards it 
He found the earth down below. Breaking off (a portion of 
her), he rose to the surfaca He then extended it on the lotus 
leaf. Inasmuch as he extended it, that is the extension of the 
extended one (the earth). This became (ahhui). ^ From this 
the earth derives its name of BhumL” Further, in the Tait¬ 
tiriya Ara?i.yaka it is said that the earth was “ raised by a black 
boar with a hundred arms.” The &tapatha Bralimam states, 
“ She (the earth) was only so large, of the size of a span. A 
boar called Emusha raised her up. Her lord, Prajapati, in 
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»nsequence prospers him ivitli this pair and makes him com¬ 
plete/' In the EamayaTza also it is stated that Brahma ‘‘be- 
became a boar and raised up the earfcm" 

Kurina or Tortoise .— In the /Sataj'^atha Brahmana it is said 


that Prajapati, having assumed the form of a tortoise {kurma), 
created offspring. That wliich he created he made (akarot); 
hence the word Kurma.” 

Fish Imarnation. —The earliest mention of the fish Avatara 


occurs in the /S'atapatha Brahman, in connection with the 
Hindu legend of the deluge. Maim found, in the water which 
was brought to him for his ablutions, a small fish, which spoke 
to him and said, ‘‘I will save thee" from a flood which shall 
sweep away aU creatures. Tliis fish grew to a latge size, and 
had to be consigned to the ocean, when he directed Mann to 
construct a ship and to resort to him when the flood should 
rise. The deluge came, and Manu embarked in the ship. The 
fish then swam to Manu, who fastened the vessel to the fish’s 
horn, and was conducted to safety. The Maha-bharata rejieats 
this story with some variations. 


The incarnations of the boar, the toiicise, and the fish are 
thus^ in ^ the earlier writings represented as manifestations of 
Prajapati or Bmhmci The “ three steps " which form the genu 
of the dwarf incarnation ore ascribed to Vish/ui, but even these 
appear to be of an astronomical or mythical character rather 
than glorifications of a particular deity. In the IVlaha-bharata 
Vish7m has become the most prominent of the gods, and some 
of his incarnations are more or less distinctly noticed; but it is 
in the Pura/ias that they receive their full development. Ac¬ 
cording to the generally received account, the incarnations of 
Vish/m are km in number, each of them being assumed by 
Vishr?u, the groat preserving power, to save the world from 
some great danger or ti-ouble. 

I. Matsya. ‘The fish.' This is 4n appropriation toViabnu 
of the ancient legend of the fish and the deluge, as related in 
tlio 5atapalha r>rahnia7<a, and quoted above. The details of this 
Avatara vary slightly in different Purarjas. The object of tlie 
incarnation was to save Vaivaswata, the seventh Mojiu, and 
progenitor of tlie human race, from destruction by a deluge, 
A finifJl fish came into the hands of Manu and besought his 
t>iotei;tion. Ho carefully guai-ded it, and it gi-ew rapidlv until 
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nothing but the ocean could contain it, Manu then recognised 
its divinity, and worshipped the deity VishT^u thus incarnate. 
The god apprised Manu of the approaching cataclysm, and bade 
him prepare for it. When it came, Manu embarked in a ship 
with the i?/shis, and with the seeds of all existing things. 
VishT^u then appeared as the fish with a most stupendous horn. 
The shij) was bound to this horn with the great serpent as with 
a rope, and was secured in safety until the waters had subsided. 
The Ehagavata Pura?ia introduces a new feature. In one of 
the nights of Bralima, and during his repose, the earth and the 
other worlds were submerged in the ocean. Tlien the demon 
Haya-griva drew near, and carried off the Yeda which had 
issued from Bralima’s mouth. To recover the Yeda thus lost, 
Yishmi assumed the form of a fish, and saved Manu as above 
related. But this Purana adds, that the fish instructed Manu 
and the Biahis in the true doctrine of the soul of the eternal 
Brahma;” and, when Brahma awoke at the end of this dis¬ 
solution of the universe, Yishwu slew Haya-griva and restored 
the Yeda to Brahma, 

2. Kurma. ‘ The tortoise.’ The germ of this Avatara is found 
in the ^Satapatha BrahmaTia, as above noticed. In its later and 
developed form, YishTiu appeared in the form of a tortoise in 
the Satya-yuga, or first age, to recover some things of value 
which had been lost in the deluge. In the form of a tortoise 
he placed himself at the bottom of the sea of milk, and made 
his back the base or pivot of the mountain Mandara, The gods 
and demons twisted the great serpent Y^uki round the moun¬ 
tain, and, dividing into two parties, each took an end of the 
snake as a rope, and thus churned the sea until they recovered 
the desired objects. These were —(i.) Amrfta, the water of 
life; (2.) Dhanwantari, the physician of the gods and bearer of 
the cup of Amnta; (3.) Lakshml, goddess of fortune and 
beauty, and consort of Yishwu; (4.) Sura, goddess of wine; 
(5.) Chandra, the moon; (6.) Bambha, a nymph, and pattern 
of a lovely and amiable woman; (7.) UchchaiA-5ravas, a won¬ 
derful and model horse; (8.) Kaustubha, a celebrated jewel; 
(9.) Parijata, a celestial tree; (10.) Surabhi, the cow of plcnt^^; 
(ti.) AiraTata, a wonderful model elephant; (12.) iSankha, a 
shell, the conch of victory; (13.) Dhanus, a famous bow; and 
(14.) Yisha, poison. 
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Varalia. ‘The boar.’ The old legend of the Erahmaiias 
concerning the boar which raised the earth from the waters has 
been appropriated to YishniL A demon named Hh^aTiyrdcsha 
had dragged the earth to the bottom of the sea. To recover it 
yish7iu assumed the form of a boar, and after a contest of a 
thousand years he slew the demon and raised up the earth. 

4. Nara-sinha, or N?'i-sinlia, ‘ The man-lion.’ Vishnu assumed 
this form to deliver the world from the tyranny of Hiranya- 
kasipu, a demon who, by the favour of Erahm^ had become 
invulnerable, and was secure from gods, men, and animals. This 
demon’s son, named PrahlMa, worshipped Vishnu, which so 
incensed his father that he tried to kill him, but his efforts were 
aU m vain. Contending with his son as to the omnipotence and 
omnipresence of Vishnu, Hiranya-ka^ipu demanded to know if 
Vishiiu was present in a stone pillar of the hall, and struck 
it violently. To avenge PralilMa, and to vindicate Ins o^ra 
offended majesty, Vishnu came forth from the pillar as the 
Nara-sinha, half-man and half-lion^ and tore the arrogant Daitya 
king to pieces. 

These four incarnations are supposed to have appeared in the 
Satya-yuga, or first ago of he world. 

5. Vamana, ‘ The dwarf.’ The origin of this incarnation is 
“ the three strides of Vishnu,” spoken of in the jRig-veda, as 
before explained. In the Treta-yuga, or second age, the Daitya 
king Eah had, by his devotions and austerities, acquired the domi¬ 
nion of the three worlds, and the gods were shorn of their power 
and dignity. To lemedy this, Vishnu was bom as a dhninutive 
son of Kasyapa and Aditi The dwarf appeared before Eali, 
and begged of him as much land as he could step over in tliree 
paces. The generous monarch complied with the request. 
Vishnu took two strides over heaven and earth; but respecting 
the virtues of Eali, he then stopped, leaving the dominion of 
Patala, or the infernal regions, to EalL ‘ 

The first five incarnations are thus purely mythological ; in 
the next tliree we have the heroic element, and in the ninth 
the religious. 

6. Parasu-rama. ‘ Kama with the axe.’ Eom in the Treta, 
or r>econd age, as son of the Brahman Jamadagni, to deliver the 
Eiulimans from the arrogant dominion of the Kshatriyos. See 
Pai’a^u-Kfima 
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7. Kama or Eama-chandra. ‘ The moon-like or ge^itle Eama, 
the hero of the EamayaTia, He was the son of Dasaratha, king 
of Ayodhy^ of the Solar race, and was bom in the Treta-ynga, 
or second age, for the purpose of destroying the demon EavaTia 

8. YLrishna, ‘ The black or dark coloured.’ This is the most 
popular of all the later deities, and has obtained such pre¬ 
eminence, that his votaries look upon him not simply as an 
incarnation, hut as a perfect manifestation of VishTzu. When 
Knsh 7 ?a is thus exalted to the full godhead, his elder brother, 
Bda-rama takes his place as the eighth Avatara, See K?'/sh?za 
and Eala-rama, 

9. Buddha. The great success of Buddha as a religious 
teacher seems to have induced the Brahmans to adopt him as 
their own, rather than to recognise him as an adversary. So 
Vislmu is said to have appeared as Buddha to encourage demons 
and wicked men to despise the Yedas, reject caste, and deny the 
existence of the gods, and thus to efiect their own destruction. 

10. Kalki or Kalkin. ' The white horsa’ This incarnation 
of Vishnu is to appear at the end of the Kali or Iron Age, 
seated on a white horse, with a drawn sword blazing like a 
comet, for the final destruction of the wicked, the renovation of 
creation, and the restoration of purity. 

The above are the usually recognised Avataras, but the number 
is sometimes extended, and the Bhagavata Purana, which is tlie 
most fervid of all the Puranas in its glorification of Vishnu, 
enumerates twenty-two incarnations:—(i.) Puruslia, the male, 
the progenitor; (2.) Varalia, the boar; (3.) Hmada, the great 
sage; (4.) Jfara and NarayaTia (q.v.); (5.) Kapila, the great 
sage; (6.) Dattatreya, a sage; (7.) Yajna, sacrifice; (8.) i?/shabha, 
a righteous king, father of Bhamta; (9.) P7*ithu, a king; (10.) 
Matsya, the fish; (ii.) Kurma, the tortoise; (12 and 13.) 
Dhanwantari, the physician of the gods; (14.) Nara-sinha, the 
man-lion; (15.) Vamana, the dwarf; (16.) Para^u-rama; (17.) 
Veda-Vyasa; (18.) Eama; (19.) Bala-rama; (20.) Krishna; (21.) 
Buddha; (22.) KalkL But after this it adds—‘‘The incarna¬ 
tions of Vishnu are innumemble, like the rivulets flowing from 
an inexhaustible laka Eishis, Manus, gods, sons of !Manus, 
Prajapatis, are all portions of him.” 

AVATARAVA. An abode of the Rakshasas. 

AYODIIYA. The modem Oude, The capital of Ikshwiiku^ 
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foiuider of the Solar race, and afterwards the capital of 
Rama, It is one of the seven sacred cities. The exact site has 
not been discovered. 

AYUR-YEDA, ‘ The Yeda of life. ^ A work on medicine, 
attributed to Dhanwantari, and sometimes regarded as a supple¬ 
ment to the Atharva-veda. 

AYUS. The lirst-bom son of Piiruravas and Urva^a, and the 
father of Nahusha, Kshattra-vriddha, Rambha, Raji, and Anenas. 

RAEHRU-VAKANA. Son of Arjuna by his wife Chitran- 
gadL He was adopted as the son of his maternal grandfather, 
and reigned at Ma?iipura as his successor. He dwelt there in a 
palace of great splendour, surrounded with wealth and signs of 
power. When Arjuna. went to Mampura mth the hoise intended 
for the Aswa-medha, there was a quarrel between Arjuna and 
King Babhm-valiana, and the latter killed his father with an 
an'ow. Repenting of his deed, he determined to kill himself, 
but he obtained from his step-mother, the E aga princess Ulupl, 
a gem which restored Arjuna to lifa He returned with his 
father to Hastinapura, The description of this combat has been 
translated from the Mah^bharata by Troyer in Ins 
Taranginlj tome i p. 578. 

BADARAYAJVA, A mime of Veda Yydsa, especially used 
for him as the reputed author of the Yedauta phUosophy. Ho 
was the author of the Brahma Sutras, puhhshed in the Biblwtlieca 

IndiccL , -L 

BADAKT Bi^DARlKA^rRAMA. A place sacred to Vishrau, 
near the Ganges in the Himalayas, particularly in Vkhrau’s dual 
form of Nara^Harayana. Thus, in the Maha-hharata, ^iva, 
addressing Arjrma, says, “Thou waet in a former body 

and, with Naniyu«a for thy companion, didst perform di-cadful 
austerity at Badarl for many myriads of years.” It is now 
knoivn 'as Badari-natha, though this is properly a title of Vishwu 

as lord of Biulari. ^ 

BAJ 9 AYA. ‘ A mare, the sulnnarine fire. In mythology it 

is a flame with the head of a horse, caUed also Hay.vsiras, 
‘horse-head^ See x 4 urva. 

BAHIKAS. People of the Panjab, so called in Pa7ani and 
thr* AlahYbhaiato. They are spoken of as being impure and out 
uf the law. 

BAHH, BAHUlvA. A king of the Solm race, who wa.s vnn- 
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quished and driven out of liis country by the tribes of Haibayaa 
and Talajangbas. He was father of Sagara 

BAHUKA. The name of Hala when he was transformed 
into a dwarf. 

BAHIJLAS. The Krittikas or Pleiades. 

BABTVjR/CHA. a priest or theologian of the iJig-veda, 
BALA-BHADEA. See Bala-rama, 

BALA-GOPALA, The boy Knsh?2a. 

BALA-EAMA. (Bala-bhadra and Bala-deva are other forms 
of this name.) The elder brother of Krz’shm When Kz-ishrza 
is regarded as a full manifestation of YishTiu, Bala-rama is 
recognised as the seventh Avatara or incarnation in his place. 
According to this -vdow, which is the favourite one of the 
VaishTzavas, ’Krishna is a full divinity and Bala-r^a an incar¬ 
nation ; but the story of their birth, as told in the Maha-bharata, 
places them more upon an equality. It says that Vish/iu took 
two hairs, a white and a black one, and that these became Bala-, 
rama and Krish/za, the children of DevakL Bala-rama was of 
fair complexion, K? 7 sh?ia was very dark. As soon as Bala-rama 
was born, he was carried away to Gokula to preserve his life 
from the tyrant Kan^a, and ho was there nurtured by Handa as 
a child of EohinL He and Krishiza grew up together, and lie 
took part in many of K?‘ish 7 za’s boyish freaks and adventurer 
His earliest exploit was the killing of the great Asura Dhenuka, 
who had the form of an ass. Tliis demon attacked liim, but 
Bala-rama seized his assailant, whirled him round by his legs 
till he was dead, and cast his carcase into a tree. Another Asura 
attempted to carry off Bala-rama on his shoulders, but the boy 
beiit out the demon’s brains with his fists. AVlien K?*2sh7za went 
to Mathura, Bala-rama accompanied him, and manfully supported 
liini till Kan^a was killed. Once, when Bala-rama was intoxicated, 
he called upon the Yamuna river to come to him, that he might 
bathe; but his command not being heeded, ho plunged his 
ploughshare into the river, and dragged the waters whithersoever 
he went, until they were obliged to assume a human form and 
beseech his forgiveness. This action gained for him the title 
Yamuna-bliid and Kalindi-karsha/za, breaker or dragger of tlie 
Yamuna. He killed Eukmin in a gambling brawl When 
S'amba, son of IO-/sh?ui, Wiis detained iis a prisoner at Hastinapur 
by l)ur-yodlian,a, Baln^mma demanded hi.*^ ridease, and, being 
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refused, lie thrust his ploughshare under the ramparts of the 
city, and drew them towards him, thus compelling the Kaura- 
vas to give up their prisoner. Lastly, he killed the great ape 
Dwivida, who had stolen liis weapons and derided him. 

Such are some of the chief incidents of the life of Bala-rama, 
as related in the Puranas, and as popular among the votaries of 
Krishna, In the Mah^hharata he has more of a human cha¬ 
racter. He taught both Dur-yodliana and Bhima the use of the 
maca Though inclining to the side of the PaTwfavas, he refused 
to take an active part either with them or the Kauravas. He 
witnessed the combat between Dur-yodhana^ and Bhima, and 
beheld the foul blow struck by the latter, which made him so 
indignant that he seized his weapons, and was with difficulty 
restrained by Krishna from falling upon the PaTidavas. He 
died just before Krish?ia, as he sat under a banyan tree in the 
outskirts of Dwaraka. 

Another view is held as to the origin of Bala-rama. Accord¬ 
ing to this he was an incarnation of the great serpent Sesha, and 
when he died the serpent is said to have issued from his mouth. 

The “ wine-loving ” Bala-rama (Madliu-priya or Priya-madhu) 
was as much addicted to wine as his brother KrisliTia was 
devoted to the fair sex. He was also irascible in temper, and 
sometimes quarrelled even with KrishTia : the Pura7ias represent 
them as having a serious difference about the Syamantaka jewel 
Ho had but one wife, Kevati, daughter of King Eaivata, and 
was faithful to her. By her he had two sons, JSTi^affia and 
XJlmuka. He is represented as of fair complexion, and, as Hlla- 
vastra, ‘ clad in a dark-blue vest,* His especial weapons are a club 
{kketaica or saunanda)y the plouglishare (Aa/a), and the pestle 
{mukLla)y from which he is called Phala and Hffia, also Halor 
yudha, ‘plough-armed;* Hala-bhrit, ‘plough-bearer;* Langali 
and Sankarsharia, ‘ploughman;* and Musali, ‘pestle-holder.* 
As he has a pahn for a banner, he i^ called Talardhwaja Other 
of his appellations are Gupta-chara, ‘ who goes secretly ;* Kam¬ 
pala and Samvartaka 

BAL^V-EAMAYAiVA. A dinma by Eaja-sokhara. It has been 
printed. 

BALEYA. A descendant of Bali, a Daitya, 

BALHI. A northern country, Balkh. Said in the Maha- 
bhm-ata to be famous for its horses, as Balkh is to the present tinia 
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BALHiKAS, BAHLIKAS. “Always associated with the 
people of the north, west, and ultra-Indian provinces, and usually 
considered to represent the Bactrians or people of Balkh/’— Wilson, 

BALL A good and virtuous Daitya king. He was son of 
Yirochana, son of Prahlada, son of Hirariya-kasipu. His wife 
was Vindhyavali. Through his devotion and penance he defeated 
Indra, humbled the gods, and extended his authority over the three 
worlds. The gods appealed to Vishnu for protection, and he be¬ 
came manifest in his Dwarf Avat^a for the purpose of restrain¬ 
ing Bali. This dwarf craved from Bali the boon of three steps 
of ground, and, having obtained it, he stepped over heaven and 
earth in two strides; but then, out of respect to Bali’s kindness 
and his grandson Prahlada’s virtues, he stopped short, and left to 
him Patala, the infernal regions. Bali is also called Maha-bali, and 
his capital was Mahorbali-pura. The germ of the legend of the 
three steps is found in the i?ig-veda, wLere Vish7^u is represented 
as taking three steps over earth, heaven, and the lower regions, 
perhaps the rising, culmination, and setting of the 

sun. 

BALI, BALIH. The monkey king of Kishkindhya, who was 
slain by E^a, and whose kingdom was given to his brother 
Su-griva, the friend and ally of E^a, He was supposed to be 
the son of Indm, and to have been bom from the hair {bdla) of 
his mother, whence his name. His wife’s name was Tara, and 
his sons Angada and T^ 

BAiVA A Daitya, eldest son of Bali, who had a thousand 
anns. He was a friend of /Siva and enemy of Vishmi. His 
daughter Dsha fell in love with Aniruddha, the grandson of 
K^'ishTia, and had him conveyed to her by magic art. Kr/shmi, 
Eala-rama, and Pradyumna went to tlie rescue, and were resisted 
by BaTza, who was assisted by 6Iva and Skanda, god of war. 
iSiva was overpowered by KrishTza; Skanda was wounded; and 
the many arms of Bawa were cut off by the missile weapons of 
Kr/shwa. ^iva then interceded for the life of Eawa, and Ky’ishrza 
granted it. Ho is called also Vairochi. 

BANG A Bengal, but not in the modem application. In 
ancient times Banga meant the districts nortli of the Bhagirathi 
—Jessore, KrisliTzagar, &a See Ann. 

BAEBAEAS. Name of a people. “ Tlio analogy to ‘ bar¬ 
barians ’ is not in sound only, but in aU tlie authorities these are 
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classed with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu.” 
— JVilson, 




JBAHHISHADS. A class of Pit?*/s, who, when alive, kept 
up the household flame, and presented offerings with fire. Some 
authorities identify them with the months. Their dwelling is 
Vaibhraja-loka, See Pitris. 

BAUDHAYAHA. A writer on Dharma-sastra or law. He 
was also the author of a Sutra work, 

BHADRA. Wife of Utathya (q.v.). 

BHADRACHARU. A son of Kn’shwa and Rukminl 
BHADRA-ICALL Hame of a goddess. . In modern times 
it api>Lie3 to Durga, 

BHADRAaSWa. I. A region lying to the east of Mem. 2. 
A celebrated horse, son of UchchaiA-sravas. 

BHAGA A deity mentioned in the Yedas, but of very 
indistinct personality and powers. He is supposed to bestow 
wealth and to preside over marriage, and he is classed among 
the Adityas and Yiswedevas. ^ 

BHAGA-HETRA-GHHA (or -HAH). ‘ Destroyer of the eyes 
of Blmga.' An appellation of /Siva. 

BHAGAYAD-GiTA ‘The song of the Divine One,^ A 
celebrated episode of the Maha-bh^ta, in the fonn of a metrical 
dialogue, in which the divine Krishrwi is the chief speaker, and 
expounds to Arjuna his philosophical doctrines. The author of 
the work is unkno^vn, but ho “ was pi-obably a Brahman, and 
nominally a Yaishwava, but really a philosopher ami thin^^er, 
whose mind was cast in a broad mould” This poem has been 
interpolated in the Maha-bh^ta, for it is of much later date 
lhan the body of that epic; it is later also than the six Dar5a7ms 
or {)hilosophical schools, for it has received inspiration from 
them aU, especially from the Sankhya, Yoga, and Yedanta The 
second or third century a.d. has been .proposed as the probable 
time of its appearance. Krishna, m a god, is a manifestation of 
Yishmi; but in tliis song, and in other places, he is held to 
be the supremo being. As man, he was related to both the 
Varidavas and the Kauravas, and in the great war between these 
two families he refused to take up anns on either side. But he 
consented to act as the Vandaya Arjuiui's charioteer. ^Yhcn 
the opposing lioste were drawn up in array against each other, 
Arjuna, touched with ctmipunction for the approaching slaughter 
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of kindred and friends, appeals to Krfslimi for guidance. Tliis 
gives tlie occasion for the philosophical teaching. ‘‘ The poem 
is divided into three sections, each containing six chapters, the 
philosophical teaching in each being somewhat distinct,’’ but 
‘^undoubtedly the main design of the poem, the sentiments 
expressed in which have exerted a powerful influence throughout 
India for the last 1600 years, is to inculcate the doctrine of 
Bliakti (faith), and to exalt the duties of caste above aU other 
obligations, including those of friendship and kindred.” So 
Aquna is told to do his duty as a soldier without heeding the 
slaughter of friends. “ In the second division of the poem the 
Pantheistic doctrines of the Ved^ta are more directly inculcated 
than in the other sections. Krish7^a here, in the plainest lan¬ 
guage, claims adoration as one with the great universal spirit 
pervading and constituting the universe.” The language of this 
poem is exceedingly beautiful, and its tone and sentiment of a 
very lofty character, so that they have a sti-ikuig effect even in 
the prose translation. It was one of the earliest Sansk7*it works 
translated into English by Wilkins; but a much more perfect 
translation, with an excellent introduction, has since been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. J. Cockbum Thompson, from which much of the 
above has been borrowed. There are several other translations 
in French, German, &c. 

BIIAGAVATA PUEAAAu The PuraTza “in wliich ample 
details of duty are described, and wliich opens with (an extract 
from) the Gayatri; that in which the death of the Asura V?'iti’a 
is told, and in which the mortals and immortals of the Saraswata 
Kalpa, with the events that then happened to them in the 
world, are related, that is celebrated as the Phagavata, and 
consists of 18,000 verses.” Such is the Hindu description of 
tliis work. “ The Bhagavata,” says Wilson, “ is a work of great 
celebrity in India, and ejpcercises a more direct and powerful 
influence upon the oj)inions and feelings of the people than 
perhaps any other of the PuraTzas. It is placed fifth in aU the 
lists, but the Padma ranks it as the eighteenth, as the exti*acted 
substance of all the rest. According to the usual specification, 
it consists of 18,000 dokas, distributed amongst 332 chaptei’S, 
divided into twelve skandhas or books. It is named Bhagavata 
from its being dedicated to the glorification of Bhagavata or 
Vislimi.’* The most popular and characteristic part of tliis 
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Wana is the tenth hook, which nan-ates in detail the lustory 
-ofKnshna, and has been translated into perhaps ^ the ver¬ 
nacular languages of India. Colebrooke concurs in the opinion 
of many learned Hindus that this Purawa is the composition of 
the grammarian Vopadeva, who lived about six or seven cen- 
turief^at the court of Hemadri, Kaja of Deva-giri (Deogurh 
or Daulatabad), and Wilson sees no reason for calling in 
question the tradition which assigns the work to this yitei. 
This PurfiTua has been translated into French by Burnouf, and 
has been published with the text in three volumes folio, and 


in other forms. * . • j i* 

BHAGIRATHL The Ganges. The name is derived from 

Bhagiratha, a descendant of Sagara, whose austerities induced 
Siva to allow the sacred river to descend to the earth for t e, 
purpose of bathing the ashes of Sagara’s sons, who had been 
consumed by the \vrath of the sago Kapda, Ehagiratha named 
the river Sagara, and after leading it over the earth to the sea, 
he conducted it to Pat^a, where the ashes of his ancestors were 


laved with its waters and purified. 

BHAIRAVA (mas.), BHAIRAVl (fem.). ‘The temble.’ 
Names of Siva and his wife DevL The Bhairavas are eight in¬ 
ferior forms or manifestations of Siva, all of them of a terrible 
character:—(i.) Asitanga, black limbed; (2.) Sanhara, destruc¬ 
tion ; (3.) Kuru, a dog; (4.) Kala, black; ($.) Krodha, anger; 

(6.) Tamra-chruia, red crested; (7.) Chandra-chuda, moon crested; 
(8.) Maha, great Other names are met with as variants : K^- 
pala, Kudra,''Bhisha7ia, Un-matta, Ku-pati, &c. In these forms 
Siva often rides upon a dog, wherefore he is caUed Swasrva, 


‘ whose horse is a dog.’ 

BHAMATI. a gloss on /Sankata’s commentary upon the 
Brahma Sutras by Vachaspati klhm It is in course of pnbli- 

cation in the Bihhofheca hidva* ^ 

BHANUIMATL Daughter of Bl^anu, a Yadava duet, who 
Avas abducted from her home in Ihvmka, during the absence of 
her father, by the demon Nikumbha. 

BIIAKADWAJA. A ifishi to whom many Vetlic hymns are 
attributed. He was the son of Bnhaspati and father of Hrovia, 
the preceptor of the PuTidavas. The Taittirlya Biiihnia?ia says 
that “ he lived through tliree lives ” (probably meaning a life of 
great length), and that “he became immortal and oscend.id to 
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tlio heavenly world, to union with the sun.” In the Malm- 
bharata he is represented as living at Hardwar; in the RamayaJia 
he received Rama and Sita in his hermitage at Prayaga, which 
was then and afterwards much celebrated. According to some 
of the Puranas and the Hari-vansa, he became by gift or adop 
tion the son of Ring Bharata, and an absurd story, is told about 
his birth to account for his name: His mother, the wife of 
Utathya, was pregnant by her husband and by BrihaspatL 
Dhgha-tamas, the son by her husband, kicked his half-brother 
out of the womb before his time, when BnTiaspati said to his 
mother, ‘ Bhara-dwa-jam,’ ‘ Cherish this child of two fathers.’ 

BHARADWAJA. i. Drona. 2. Any descendant of Bharad- 
waja or follower of his teaching. 3. Name of a grammarian and 
author of Sutras. 

BBLA.EATA. i. A hero and king from whom the warlike 
people called Bharatas, frequently mentioned in the -Rig-veda, 
were descended. The name is mixed up with that of "V^iswami* 
tra. Bharata’s sons were called Vmvamitras and Yiswamitra’s 
sons were called Bharatas, 

2. An ancient king of the first Manwantara, He was 
devoted to Yishnu, and abdicated his throne that he might 
continue constant in meditation upon him. AYliile at his 
hermitage, he went to bathe in the river, and there saw a doe 
big with young frightened by a lion. Her fawn, which was 
brought forth suddenly, fell into the water, and the sage rescued 
it hie brought the animal up, and becoming excessively fond 
of it, his abstraction was interrupted. ‘‘ In the course of time 
he died, watched by the deer with tears in its eyes, like a son 
mourning for his father ; and he himself, as he expired, cast his 
eyes upon the deer and thought of nothing else, being whoUy 
occupied with one idea.^^ For this misapplied devotion he was 
boiTi again as a deer with the faculty of recoUecting liis former 
life. In this form he lived an ar tere retired life, and having 
atoned for his former en’or, was bom again as a Brahman. But 
his person was ungainly, and he looked like a crazy idiot. He 
discharged servile offices, and was a palankin bearer j but ho 
had true wisdom, and discoursed deeply upon philosophy and 
the power of Yishmi. Finally he obtained exemption from 
future birtlL This legend is ‘‘ a sectarial graft upon a Paurarak 
stem.' 
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3. Son of Dasaratha by bis \vifo Kaikeyi, and half-brother 
of Rama-chandia He was educated by his mother’s father, 
Aswa-pati, king of Kekaya, and married Ma^z^/avl, the cousin 
of Situ His mother, through maternal fondness, brought 
about the exile of Rama, and endeavoured to secure her own 
son’s succession to the throne, but Bharata refused to supplant 
his elder brother. On the death of his father Bharata per¬ 
formed the funeral rites, and went after Rama with a complete 
army to bring him back to Ayodhya and place him on the throna 
He found Rama at Chitra-ku/a, and there was a generous con¬ 
tention between them as to which should reign.. R^a refused 
to return until the period of his exile was completed, and 
Bharata declined to be king; but he returned tQ Ayodhya 
as Rama’s representative, and setting up a pair of Rama’s 
shoes as a mark of his authority, Bharata ruled the country in 
his brother’s name. “ He destroyed thirty millions of tenable 


gandliarvas ” and made himself master of their country. 

4. A prince of the Burn branch of the Lunar race. Bharata 
was son of Dushyanta and 5 hkuntalil Hinth in descent from 
him came Ixuru, and fourteenth from Hum came iS^tanu. 
This king had a son named Yichitra-virya, who died child¬ 
less, leaving two widows. Krishna Dwaipayana was natural 
brother to Vicliitra-virya, Under the law he raised up seed to 
liis brother from the widows, wliose sons were Dh?'tta-rash/ra 
and Vmdviy between whose descendants, the Kauravas and 
PaTwfavas, the great war of tin' ^raha-bharata was fought, 
Tlirough tlieir descent from Bharata, these princes, but more 
especially th(‘. PaTi^favas, were called Bharatas, 

5. A sage who is the reputed inventor of dramatic entertain¬ 
ments. 

6. A name borne by several others of less note than the 
above. 


BHARATA. A descendant of Bharata, especially one of the 
Pamiu princes. 

BHARATA-VARSTIA India, as having been the kingdom 
of Bharata. It is divided into nine Kliamfas or parts: Indiu- 
duipa, Koserumat, Tanira-vaim, Gabhastimat, Naga-dwipa, 
^aumya, Gandhaivu, 

BIT ARATI A name of vSaraswatL 

BHARGAYA. A descendant of Bhrign, as Chyavana, /Sau- 
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naka, Jamad-agni, but more especially used for the latter and 
Para5u-rama. 

BH!AETi 2 /-IIAEL A celebrated poet and grammarian, who 
is said to have been the brother of Yikram^itya. He wrote 
three 5 atakas or Centuries of verses, called—(i.) &-mgara-sataka, 
on amatory matters ; (2.) Hiti-sataka, on polity and ethics; (3.) 
Yairagya-^ataka, on religious austerity. These maxims are said to 
have been written when he had taken to a religious life after a 
licentious youtL He was also author of a grammatical work of 
liigh repufe called Vakya-padiya, and the poem caUed Bha^^h 
kavya is by some attributed to him. The moral verses were 
translated into French so long ago as 1670. A note at the end 
of that translation says, ‘‘ Trad, par I0 Brahmine Padmanaba en 
flamand et du flamand en fran9ais par TL La Grua” The text 
with a Latin translation was printed by Schiefner and Weber. 
There is a translation in German by Bohlen and Schiitz, in 
French by Fauche, and of the erotic verses by Eegnaud; in 
English by Professor Tawney in the Indian Ardiguary, 

BHASHA-PAEICHCHEGEDA. An exposition of the Hyaya 
philosophy. There are several editions. 

BHASKAEACHAEYA. (Bhaskara + Acharya.) A cele¬ 
brated mathematician and astronomer, who was born early in 
the eleventh century a. d. He was author of the Blja-gaynj/i on 
arithmetic, the Lil^vatLon algePra, and ihe Siddhanta ^Tromam 
on astronomy. It has been claimed for Bhaskara that he “ was 
fuUy acquainted ^vith the pnnciple of the Differential Calculus.” 
This claim Dr. Spottiswoode considers to bo overstated, but he 
observes of Bhaskara : “It must be admitted that the penetration 
shown by Bhaskara in his analysis is in the highest degree 
remarkable; that the formula which he establishes, and his 
method of establishing it, bear more than a mere resemblance— 
they bear a strong analogy—to the corresponding process in 
modem astronomy; and that the majority of scientific persons 
will learn with surprise the existence of such a method in the 
writings of so distant a period and so distant a region.”— Jour. 
R. A. &, 1859. 

BHAYrACHlEYA See Kumarila Bha/Za. 
BKATTl-KAYYA, A poem on the actions of Eama by 
BhaZZi. It is of a very artificial character, and is designed lo 
illustrate the laws of grammar and the figures of poetry and 
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thetoric. The text has been printed 'svdth a commentary, and 
part has been translated into German by Schiitz. 

BHAUMA. Son of Bhumi (the earth). A metronymic ol 
the Daitya IS’araka. 


BHAUTYii. The fourteenth Mann. See Mann. 

BHAYA. I. A Yedic deity often mentioned in connection 
with /Sarva the destroyer. 2. A name of Rudra or /Siva, or of 
a manifestation of that god. See Rndra. 

BIIAYA-BHUTI. A celebrated dramatist, the author of 
three of the best extant Sanskrit dramas, the J^^aha-^'i^a Charita, 
T^^ttara Rama Charita, and Malatl Madhava. Ho was also 
knoAvn as Srl-kan^ha, or ‘throat of eloquence.' He was a Brrih- 
man, and was a native either of Beder or Berar, but XJjjayihl or 
its neighbourhood would seem, from his vivid descriptions of the 
scenery, to have been the place of his residence. The eighth 
century is the period at which he flourished His three plays 
have been translated by Wilson in blank verse, who says of 
Malati Madhava, “ The author is fond of an unreasonable display 
of learning, and occasionally substitutes the phraseology of 
logic or metaphysics for the language of poetry and natura At 
the same time the beauties predominate over the defects, and 
the language of the drama is in general of extraordinary beauty 
and power.” 

BHAAMSHYA PURAYA. “This PuraTia, as its name im¬ 
plies, should be a book of prophecies foretelling what wiU be.” 
The copies discovered contain about 7000 stanzas. The work 
is far from agreeing with the declared character of a Purri72a, 
and is principally a manual of rites and ceremonies. Its deity 
is /Siv<a. There is another work, containing also about 7000 
verses, called the Bhavishyottara PuraTia, a name which would 
imply that “ it was a continuation or supplement of the former,” 
and its contents are of a similar character.— fFilsojk 

BHA'VHSHYOTTARA PURAJYA. See Bhavishya PuraTia 
BHAWANL One of the names of the wife of /Siva. See 
Devi. 

BHELA. An ancient sage who wrote upon medicine. 
BHIKSHU. A mendicant The Brahman in the fourth 
and last stage of his religious life. See Brahmam 

Any mendicant especially, in its P^ form, Bhikkhu, a Bud¬ 
dhist mendicant. 
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BHliVIA, BHIjMA-SENA. ‘The terrible.’ The second of 
the five Pan^u princes, and mythically son of Yayu, ‘ the god of 
the 'wind.’ He 'was a man of vast size, and had great strength. 
He was "wrathful in temper, and given to abuse, a brave ■warrior, 
but a fierce and cruel foe, coarse in taste and manners, and a 
great feeder, so that he -vsns called Vrikodara, ‘'wolf’s belly. 
Half of the food of the family was allotted to him, and the other 
lialf sufficed for his four brothers and their mother. The weapon 
he generally used was a club, which suited his gigantic strength, 
and he had been trained in the use of it by Drowa and Bala- 
rama. His great strength excited the envy of his cousin Dur- 
yodhana, who poisoned him and threw liis body into the 
Ganges; but it sank to the realm of the serpents, where it was 
restored to health and vigour, and Bhima returned to Hastina- 
pura. At the passage of arms at Hastinapura, he and Dur- 
yodhana engaged each other with clubs ; but the mimic combat 
soon turned into a fierce personal confiict, which Drona had to 
])ut an end to by force. It was at this same meeting that he 
reviled Kar?2a, and heaped contempt upon him, increasing and 
converting into bitter hatred the enmity which Kar/ia had pre¬ 
viously entertained against the PaTwfavas. When he and his 
brothers were in exile, and an attempt was made, at the instigar 
tion of Dur-yo<lhana, to bum them in their house, it was he who 
barricaded the house of Purocliana, the director of the plot, and 
burnt him as he had intended to burn them. Soon after this 
ne met the Asura Hirfimba, whom he killed, and then married 
his sister Hi^Zimba. He also slew another Asura named Vaka, 
whom he seized by the legs and tore asunder; afterwards he 
killed his brother, Kirmira, and other Asuras. This brought the 
Asuras to submission, and they engaged to refrain from molest¬ 
ing mankind. After the Pa/M?u princes were established at 
Indraprastha, Bhima fought in single combat ^dth Janlsandha, 
king of Magadlia, who had refused to recognise their supremacy. 
As ‘ son of the wind,’ Bhima was brother of Hanumfin, and was 
able to fly with great speed. By this power of flight, and with 
the help of Hanuman, he made bis way to Kuvera’s heaven, 
high up in the Himalayas. Wlien Jayadratha failed in his 
attempt to cjirry off Draupadi, he was pursued by Aijmia and 
Bhima. The latter overtook him, dragged him by the hair from 
liis chariot to the ground, and kicked him till he became sense- 
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rs. At Arjuna's remonstrance Bhlma refrained from killing 
; but lie cut off all bis bair except five locks, and compelled 
liim to acknoivledge pubbcly that be was the slave of the 
PaTi^avas. Bbima refused to listen to bis brother's plea for 
Javadratba's release, but at Draupadi's intercession be let him 
go"fi-ee. In the second exile of the Payi^Zavas, they went to the 
Eaja of Viraia, whose service they ent-ered Bbima, bolding a 
ladle in one band and a sword in the other, undertook the duties 
of cook; but be soon exliibited bis prowess by fighting with and 
killing a famous wrestler named Jimuta. Draupadi bad entered 
into the ser^’ice of the queen as a waiting-maid, and attracted 
the admiration of the king’s brother-in-law, Kicbaka. When she 
rejected bis advances, be insulted and brutally assaulted her. 
Her husbands did not seem disposed to avenge her, so she 
appealed to Bbima, as she was wont when she sought revenge. 
Draupadi made an assignation with Kicbaka, which Bhima kept, 
and after a sharp struggle with the disappointed gallant, he 
broke his bones to atoms, and made his body into a large ball 
of flesh, so that no one could tell how he had been killed or 
who had killed him. Draupadi was judged to have had a share 
in his death, and was condemned t ** be burnt alive; but Bliima 
drew his hair over his face, so that no one could recognise him, 
and, tearing up a large tree for a club, he rushed to the rescue. 
He was taken for a mighty Gandliarva, the crowd fled, and 
Draupadi was released Kicbaka had been the general of the 
forces of Virfda and the mainstay of the king. .^Vfter his death, 




Sii-sarman, king of Trigartta, aided and abetted by the Kauravns 
and others, deteimined to attack Vira/a. The Raja of Yira/a 
was defeated and made prisoner, but Bhima pursued Su-sarman 
and overcame him, rescued the prisoner, and made the conqiiefor 
captive. In the great battle between the Kauravas and PaTi^ar 
vas, Bhima t»K)k a very prominent part. On the first day he 
fought against Bhishma; on the second he slew the two sons of 
the Raja of Mugadha, and after them their father, killing liim 
and Ids elephant afa single blow. In the idght between the 
fourteenth and fifteenth day of the battle, Bhima fought %vith 
T)ro7ia until the rising of the. sun; but that redoubted wanior 
fell by the hand of Dlmsh/a-dyumna, who continued the, combat 
till noonda3^ On the seventeenth day he killed Duli-^'iisuna, 
and drank his blood, as he had long before vowed to do, in 
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retaliation of the insults Duh-sasana had offered to Draupadi 
On the eighteenth and last day of the battle Dur-yodhana fled 
and hid liimself in a lake. When he was discovered, he would 
not come out until he had received a promise that he should not 
have to fight with more than one man at a time. Even then 
he delayed until he was irritated by the abuse and the taunts 
of the Pa 72 <favas. Bhima and Dur-yodhana fought as usual 
with clubs. The battle was long and furious j the parties were 
equally matched, and Bhima was getting the worst of it, when 
he struck an unfair blow which smashed Dur-yodhana’s thigh, 
and brought liim to the ground. Thus he fulfiUed his vow and 
avenged Draupadi In his fury Bhima kicked his prostrate 
foe on the head, and acted so brutally that his brother Yudhi- 
sh/hira struck him in the face with his fist, and directed .Aijuna 
to take him away. Bala-rama was greatly incensed at the foul 
play to which Bhima had resorted, and would have attacked 
the Pawdavas had he not been mollified by Krishwa He de¬ 
clared that Bhima should thenceforward be called Jihma-yodhin, 
‘the unfair fighter.’ After the conclusion of the war, the old 
king, Dhrita-rash/ra, asked that Bhima might be brought to him. 
■Krishna, %vho knew the blind old man’s sorrow for his son, 
whom Bhima had killed, and suspecting his intention, placed 
before him an iron statue, which Dhrita-rash/ra crushed in his 
embrace. Dhrita-rash/ra never forgave Bhima, and he returned 
the ill feeling with insults, which ended in the old king’s retir¬ 
ing into the forest. Bluma’s last public feat was the slaughter 
of the horse in the sacrifice wliich followed Yudhi-sh/hira’s 
accession to tlie throne. Apart from his mythological attributes, 
the character of Bhima is natural and diistinct A man of burly 
form, prodigious strength, and great animal courage, with coarse 
tastes, a gluttonous appetite, and an irascible temper; jovial and 
jocular Avhen in good humour, but abusive, tinculent, and brutal 
when his passions were roused. His repartees were forcible though 
coarse, and he held liis owm even ag.ninst Kr/shwa when the 
latter made jiersonal remarks upon him. Bee Mahiv-bharata. 

By his Asm’a wife Hidimba he had a son named Gha/otkacha; 
and by his wife Balaudliara, princess of Kasi, he also had a son 
named Sarvatraga or Sarvaga. Other appellations of Bhima are 
Bhima-sena, Bahu-.?alin, ‘ the large armed,’ Jarasandlia-jit, ‘van¬ 
quisher of Jarasandha.’ 
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HlMA. Kamo of the father of DamayantL A name 
Rudra or of one of his personifications. See Eudra. 

EHlMA ;SAKKARA, BHBIE/SWAEA. Kame of one of 
the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

BHlhlA-SENA A name of Bhima, 

BHlSHlVIA ‘ The terrible.’ Son of King iSantann hy the 
holy river goddess Ganga, and hence called /Santana va, Gangeya, 
and Kadi-ja, ‘the river-horn.’ When King /Santanu was very 
old he desired to marry a young and beautiful wife. His son 
/Santanava or Bhishma found a suitable damsel, but her parents 
objected to the marriage because Bhishma was heir to the throne, 
and if she bore sons they could not succeed. To gratify his 
father’s desires, he made a vow to the girl’s parents that he 
would never accept the throne, nor marry a wife, nor become 
the father of children. /Santanu then married the damsel, whose 
name was Satyavati, and she bore him two sons. At the death 
of his father, Bhishma placed the elder son upon the throne, but 
he was headstrong and was soon killed in battle. The other 
son, named Vichitra-viryya, then succeeded, and Bhishma acted 
as his protector and adviser. By force of arms Bhishma obtained 
two daughters of the king of Kii^i and married them to Vichitra- 
viryya, and when that prince died young and cliildless, Bhishma 
acted as guardian of his widows. By Bhishma’s arrangement, 
Kiishna Dwaipayana, who was born of Satyavati before her 
marriage, raised up seed to his half-brother. The two children 
were Pandu and DliJ^ta-r^h/rsu Bhishma brought them up and 
acted for them as regent of Hastin-^pura, He also directed the 
training of their respective children, the Pa?ufavas and Kauravas. 
On the rupture taking place between the rival families, Bhishma 
counselled moderation and peace. Wlien the war began he 
took the side of the Kauravas, the sons of Dhrita-rashha, and 
lie was made commander-in-chief of their army. He laid down 
some rules for mitigating the horrors of war, and he stipulated 
that ho should not be called upon to fight against Aijuna, 
Goaded by the reproaches of Dur-yodliana, he attacked Aijuna 
on the tenth day of the battla He nas unfairly wounded by 
.Sikhandin, and was pierced with innumerable arrows from the 
iiands of Arjumx, so that there was not a space of two fipgei's’ 
breadth left nnwounded in liis whole body, and Avhen he fell 
imm Ids chariot he was upheld from the gi\>und by tlie 
arrows and lay as on a couch of darts. He was mortally 







wounded, but he bad obtained the power of fixing the period 
of his death, so he survived fifty-eight days, and delivered 
several long didactic discourses. Bhishma exhibited through¬ 
out his life a self-denial, devotion, and fidelity which remained 
unsulhed to the last. He is also kno’ivn by the appellation 
TarpaTOechchhu, and as Tala-ketu, ‘palm banner.’ See Maha- 
bliarata. 

BHISHMAKA. i. An appellation of Siva 2. King of 
Vidarblia, father of Kiikinin and of Rukmini, the chief wife of 
Krishna. 

BHOGAYATL ' The voluptuous.' The subterranean capital 
of the Kagas in the Naga-loka portion of Pat^a Another name 
is Put-karL 

BHOJA. A name borne by many kings. Most conspicuous 
among them was Bhoja or Bhoja-deva, king of Dhar, who is said 
to have been a great patron of literature, and probably died 
before 1082 a. d. 2. A prince of the Yadava race who reigned 
at M?*ittikavatl on the Parwii^a river in Malwa; he is called 
also Maha-bhoja 3. A tribe living in the Yindhya mountains. 
4. A country ; the modem Bhojpur, Bhagalpur, &c. 

BHOJA-PRABAKDHA A collection of Hterary anecdotes 
relating to King Bhoja of Dhar, written by Ballala Tlie text 
has been lithographed by Pavie. 

BHi^/GTJ. A Yedic saga He is one of the Prajapatis and 
great /i/shis, and is regarded as the founder of the race of the 
Bhrigus or Bhargavas, in which was born Jamad-agni and Param 
Rama. Manu calls him son, and says that he confides to him 
liis Institutes. According to the Maha-bharata he officiated at 
Daksha's celebrated sacrifice, and had his beard pulled out by 
Siva, The same authority also tells the following story It is 
related of Bh7*igu that he rescued the sage Agastya from the 
tyranny of King Nahusha, who had obtained supei'human 
power. Bh7*igu crept into Agastya's hair to avoid the potent 
glance of Kahusha, and when that tyrant attached Agastya to 
his chariot and kicked him on the head to make him move, 
Bhrtgu cursed Nahusha, and he was turned into a serpent. 
J^)i?’fgu, on Nahusha's supplication, limited the duration of his 
curse. 

In tlic Pailma PuraTza it is related that the jBtsliis, assembled 
at a sacrifice, disputed as to which deity was best entitled to the 
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J^mago of a Brahman. Being unable to agree, they resolved tc 
^nd Bh?'igu to test the characters of the various gods, and he 
accordingly Avent. He could not obtain access to /Siva because 
that deity was engaged with his wife j “ finding him, therefore, 
to consist of the property of darkness, Bhrtgu sentenced him to 
take the form of the Linga, and pronounced that he should have 
no offerings presented to him, nor receive the worship of the 
pious and respectable. His next visit was to Brahma, Avhom he 
beheld surrounded by sages, and so much inflated with his oum 
importance as to treat Bhrigu with great inattention, betraying 
his being made up of foulness. The Muni therefore excluded 
him from the worship of the Brahmans. Eepaiting next to 
Vishnu, he found the deity asleep, and, indignant at his seeming 
sloth, Blw'igu stamped upon his breast with liis left foot and 
awoke him; instead of being offended, Vishnu gently pressed 
the Brahman’s foot and expressed himself honoured and made 
happy by its contact; and Bhrigu, highly pleased by his humi¬ 
lity, and satisfied of lus being impersonated goodness, proclaimed 
Vishnu as the only being to be worshipped by men or gods, in 
which decision the Munis, upon Bhrigu’s report, concurred.”— 
Wilson. 

BHE/GHS. ‘Koasters, consumers.’ “A class of mythital 
beings ivho belonged to the middle or aerial class of gods.”— 
Eoth. They are connected with Agni, and are spoken of as 
producers and nourishers of fire, and as makers of chariots. 
They are associated with the Angirasas, tlie Atharvans, JStb- 

hus, &c. 

BHH, BHOML The earth. See PrithivL 

BHCk /S'eeVyahritL 

BHORI-zSKuA-VAS. a priiic6 of tih6 Balhikas and an ally oi 
the Kaunavas, who was killed in the great battle of the Mah^ 
Rliarata. 

BHUR-LOKA. See Loka. 

BHb'TA. A ghost, imp, goblia Malignant spirits which 
haunt cemeteries, lurk in trees, animate dead bodies, and delude 
and devour human beings. According to the Vishnu Purina 
tliey are “ fierce beings and eaters of flesh,” who were created by 
the Creator when he ivas incensed. In the Vayu Purina their 
mother is said to have been Krodhi, ‘anger.’ The Bhutas ai'e 
ottcudants of /biA'a, and he i.® held to be their king. 
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BHUTE^^A, BHUTE^rvV^AEA ‘Lord of beings or of 
created things/ A name applied to YishTin, Brahma, and 
KrfshTm; as ‘lord of the Bhiitas or goblins,’ it is applied to 
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BHUVAIsrESWAEA. A mined city in Orissa, sacred to 
the worship of /Siva, and containing the remains of several 
temples. It was formerly called Ekamra-kanana. 

BHUVAIL See YjShriiL 
BHUYAE-LOI^ See Loka. 

BlBHATSU. ‘ Loathing.’ An appellation of Arjiina, 
BIXDUSAEA The son and successor of Chandra-gupta. 
BEAHMA, BEAHMAIST (neuter). The supreme soul of the 
universe, self-existent, absolute, and eternal, from which all things 
emanate, and to which aU return. This divine essence is incor¬ 
poreal, immaterial, invisible, unborn, uncreated, without begin¬ 
ning and without end, illimitable, and inappreciable by the sense 
until the film of mortal blindness is removed. It is all-pervading 
and infinite in its manifestations, in all nature, animate and in¬ 
animate, in the highest god and in the meanest creature. This 
supreme soul receives no worship, but it is the object of that 
abstract meditation which Hindu sages practise in order to 
obtain absorption into it. It is sometimes called Kala-hansa. 

There is a passage in the /S'atapatha Brahma?ia whicli repre¬ 
sents Brahma (neut.) as the active creator. See Brahm^ 

The Veda is sometimes called Brahma. 

BEAH!MA (mascuhne). The first member of the Hindu 
triad; the supreme spirit manifested as the active creator of 
the universe. He sprang from the mundane egg deposited by 
the supreme first cause, and is the Prajapati, or lord and father 
of aU creatures, and in the first place of the Bkhis or Praja- 
patis. 

TVTien Brahma has created the world it remains unaltered for 
one of his days, a period of 2,160,000,000 years. The world and 
all that is therein is then consumed by fire, but the sages, gods, 
and elements survive. When he awakes he again restores crea¬ 
tion, and this process is repeated until his existence of a hundred 
years is brought to a close, a period which it requires fifteen 
figures to express. When this period is ended he himself expires, 
and he and all the gods and sages, and tlie whole universe are 
resolved into their constituent elements. His name is invoked 
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religious services, but Pusbkara Qiodie Pokhax), near Ajmii', 
ts the only place where he receives worsliip, though Professor 
Williams states that he has heard of homage being paid to him 
at Idiir. 

Brahma is said to be of a red colour. He has four heads; 
originally he had five, but one was burnt off by the fire of 5 iva's 
central eye because he had spoken disrespectfully. Hence he is 
called Chatur-anana or Chatur-mukha, ‘four-faced,’ and Ashk- 
kar7ia, ‘ eight-eared. ’ He has four arms ; and in his hands he 
holds his sceptre, or a spoon, or a string of beads, or his bow 
Parivita, or a water jug, and the Veda, His consort is Saraswati, 
goddess of learning, also called BrahmL His vehicle is a swan 
or goose, from which he is called Hansa-vahana, His residence 
is called Bralima-vnndi 

The mune Brahma is not found in the Vedas and Brahma?ias, 
in which the active creator is knowm as Hirawya-garbha, Praja- 
pati, &c. ; but there is a curious passage in the Satapatha Bnili- 
maTia which says : “ He (Brahma, neuter) created the gods. 
Having created the gods, he placed them in these worlds: in this 
world Agni, Vayu in the atmosphere, and Sui-ya in the sky.” 
Two points connected with Brahma are remarkable. As the 
fatlier of men he performs the work of procreation by incestuous 
intercourse with his own daughter, variously named Vach or 
Saraswati (speech), Sandhyil (twilight), ASata-ruj^a (the hundred- 
formed), &c. Secondly, that his powers as creator have been 
arrogated tp the other gods Vishnu and S'iva, while Brahma has 
been thrown into the shada In the i\itareya Brahmana it is said 
that Prajapati was in the form of a buck and his daughter was 
Rohit, a deer. According to the /Satopatlia Brahma?m and Manu, 
the supreme soul, the self-existent lord, created the watei’s and 
deposited in them a seed, which seed l>ecame a golden egg, in 
wliich lie himself wa«^ born as Bmhma, tlie progenitor of all the 
worlds. As the waters {nara) were “ the place of his movement, 
he (Brahma) was ad led iSMrayana,” Here the name Xarayam is 
refeiTcd distinctly to Biahma, but it afterwards became the nione 
of Tlie account of tlie Ramaya 7 ?a is that “all was water 

only, in wliich tlie airth was formed. Thence arose Brahma, the 
Rclf-existuiit, with the deities. Ho then, becoining a boar, raised 
up the earth and created the whole world with tlie saints, Ids 
Sons. Brahm^ eternal and perpetually undecaying, sprang from 





the ether ; from him was descended Marichi ; the son of Marlchi 
was Ka.syapa. From Kasyapa sprang Vivaswat, and Manu is 
declared to have been Yivaswat’s son.’’ A later recension of 
this poem alters this passage so as to make Brahma a mere 
manifestation of Yishmi. Instead of “Brahma, the self-exis¬ 
tent, with the deities,” it substitutes for the last three words, 
“the imperishable YishOT.” The Yishwu Puraria says that the 
“ divine Brahma called Is araya/ia created all beings,” that Pra* 
japati “had formerly, at the commencement of the (previous) 
kalpas, taken the shape of a fish, a tortoise, &c., (so now), 
entering the body of a boar, the lord of creatures entered the 
water.” But tliis “lord of creatures” is clearly shown to be 
YishTiu, and these three forms, the fish, the tortoise, and the boar, 
are now counted among the Avataras of Yishmi. (See Avatara.) 
This attribution of the form of a boar to Brahma (Prajapati) 
had been before made by the Satapatha Brahmawa, which also 
says, “ Having assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati created 
offspring.” The Linga PuraTza is quite exceptional among the 
later works in ascribing the boar form to Brahma, The Maha- 
bhfirata represents Brahma as springing from the navel of 
Yishr^u or from a lotus which grew thereout; hence he is called 
Hablii-ja, ‘ navel-born; ’ Kanja, ‘ the lotus; ’ Sarojin, ‘ having a 
lotus;’ Abja-ja, Abja-yoni, and Kanja-ja, ‘lotus-born.’ This 
is, of course, the view taken by the Yaishrzavas. The same 
statement appears in the EamayaTia, although tliis poem gives 
Bralinm a more prominent place than usual. It represents 
Brahma as informing Rama of his divinity, and of liis calling 
him to heaven in “the glory of Yishmi.” He bestowed boons 
on Rama while that hero was on earth, and ho extended liis 
favours also to RavaTMi and other Eakshasas who were descen¬ 
dants of his son Pulastya, In the PuraTias also ho appears as a 
patron of the enemies of the gods, and it was by his favour that 
the Daitya King Bali obtained that almost universal dominion 
which required tlie incarnation of Yishnu as the dwarf to repress. 
He is further represented in the Rrimaya 72 a as the creator of the 
beautiful Ahalya, whom he gave as wife to the sago Gautama. 
Brahma, being thus inferior to YisliTiu, is represented as giving 
homage and praise to Yishmi himself and to his form KWshTia, 
but the YaisliTiava authoritie^s make him superior to Rudra, 
wlio, they say, sprang from his forehead. The /Saiva authorities 
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Maba-deva or Kudra to be tbe creator of Brabma, and 
represent Brabma as worshipping tbe Linga and as acting as 


tbe cbarioteer of Eudra. 

Brabma was tbe father of Daksba, who is said to have sprung 
from his thumb, and be was present at tbe sacrifice of that 
patriarcli, which was rudely disturbed by Kudra, Then be bad 
to humbly submit and appease tbe offended god. Tbe four 
Kum^as, tbe chief of whom was called Sanat-kumara or by the 
patronymic Vaidbatra, were later creations or sons of Brabma, 

Bralima is also called Yidbi, Vedbas, DruluTza, and Srasb^n, 

‘ creator; ’ Dbatri and Vidbatri, ‘ sustainer; ’ - Pit^aba, ‘ tbe 
gi'eat father; ’ Lokesa, ‘ lord of tbe world; Paramesb^a, 
‘supremo in heaven;’ Sanat, ‘the ancient;’ Adi-kavi, ‘the 
first poet;’ and Dru-gbaria, ‘the axe or mallet.’ 

BEAHMACHAEL Tbe Brahman student. Ste BraEman. 

BEAHMADIXAS. Tbe Prajapatis (q.v.). 

BEAHMA-GUPTA. An astronomer who composed the 
Brabma-gupta Siddlianta in a.d. 628. 

BEAHMA-LOKA. See Loka. 

BEAHMAN. Tbe first of tbe four castes; tbe sacerdotal 
class, the members of which may be, but are not necessarily, 
priests. A Brahman is tbe chief of all created beings; bis per¬ 
son is inviolate; lie is entitled to all honour, and enjoys many 
rights and privileges. Tbe /Satapatha BrabmaTia declares that 
“ there are two kinds of gods; first the gods, then those who 
are Brahmans, and have learnt the Veda and repeat it: they are 
liuman gods.” The chief duty of a Br^man is tbe study and 
teaching of the Vedas, and the performance of sacrifices and 
other religious ceremonies; but in modern times many Brahmans 
entirely neglect these duties, and thfey engage in most of the 
occupations of secular life. Under the law of Manu, tlie life 
of a Brahman was divided into four asramas or stages :— 

1. Brahmachdrl — Tbe student, whose duty was to pass bis 
dnys in humble and obedient attendance upon his spiritual 
preceptor in the study of tbe Vedas* 

2. Grihastha, —• The householder ; the married man living 
with bis wife as head of a family engaged in the ordinary duties 
of a Brahman, reading and teaching tbe Vedas, sacrificing and 
assisting to sacrifice, bestowing alms and receiving alms. 

3. Vdnaprasiha ^ — The anchorite, or “ dweller in tho woods,” 
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who, having discharged his duties as a man of the world, has 
retired into the forest to devote himself to self-denial in food 
und raiment, to mortifications of various kinds, to religious 
meditation, and to the strict performance of all ceremonial 
duties. 

4. Sannydsl ,—The religious mendicant, who, freed from all 
forms and observances, wanders about and subsists on alms, 
practising or striving for that condition of mind wliich, heedless 
of the joys and pains, cares and troubles of the flesh, is intent 
only upon the deity and final absorption. 

The divisions and subdivisions of the Brahman caste are almost 
innumerable. It must suffice here to notice the great divisions 
of north and south, the Pancha Gauc?a and the Pancha DraviJa. 
The five divisions of Gaui/a, or Bengal, are the Brahmans of— 
I. Kanyakubja, Kanauj ; 2. S^aswata, the north-west, about the 
Saraswati or Sarsuti river; 3. Gaut?a; 4. Mithila, North Bihar; 
5. Utkala, Orissa. The Pancha DravicJa are the Bralimans of 
— I. Malia-rashto, the Mahratta country; 2. Telinga, the Telugu 
country ; 3. Dmvirfa, the Tamil country; 4. Kama/a, the Gana- 
rese country; 5. Gurjjara, Guzerat. 

BRAHJMAJVA. ‘ Belonging to Brahmans.^ Works composed 
by and for Brahmans. That part of the Veda which was intended 
for the use and guidance of Brahmans in the use of the hymns 
of the Mantra, and therefore of later production; but the Brah- 
maTia, equally 'with the Mantra, is held to be S'ruti or revealed 
word. Excepting its claim to revelation, it is a Hindu Talmud. 
The BrahmaTia collectively is made up of the different BrahmaTias, 
which are ritualistic and liturgical writings in prose. They con¬ 
tain the details of the Vedic ceremonies, with long explanations 
of their origin and meaning; they give instructions as to the use 
of particular verses and metres ; and they abound vdth curious 
legends, divine and human, in illustratioiL In them are found 
“ the oldest rituals we have, the oldest linguistic explanations, 
the oldest traditional narratives, and the oldest philosopliical 
speculations.” As literary productions they are not of a high 
order, but some “ striking thoughts, bold expressions, sound 
reasoning, and curious traditions are found among the mass of 
pedantry and grandiloquence.” Each of the Sanhitas or colleo- 
tion of hymns has its Bralimanas, and these generally maintain 
the essential character of the Veda to which they belong. Thus 
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BralimaTias of the Rig are specially devoted to the duties of 
the Hotri, who recites the richas or verses, those of the Yajur to 
the performance of the sacrifices by the Adhwaryu, and those of 
the Saman to the chaunting by the Udgat7‘i. The Rig has the 
Aitareya Brahma7za, which is perhaps the oldest, and may date 
as far back as the seventh century no. This is sometimes called 
Aswalayana. It has another called Kaushitaki or /Sanldiayana. 
The Taittirlya Sanhita of the Yajur-veda has the Taittiriya 
BrShmaTza, and the Yajasaneyi Sanhita has the S'atapatha Brah- 
maTza, one of the most important of aU the BrahmaTias. The 
Sama-veda has eight BrahmaTias, of which the best known are 
the Prau6flia or Pancha-vinsa, the TaTi^ya, and the Shac?-vin5a, 
The Atharv^a has only one, the Gopatha BrahmaTiA In their 
fullest extent the BmhmaTias embrace also the treatises called 
Ara/iyakas and Upanishads. 

BEi\JIMAhrASPATL A Vedic equivalent of the name Bri- 
haspati. 

BBAHlMAiVDA PURAAA. ‘‘That which has declared, in 
12,200 verses, the magnificence of the egg of Brahma, and in 
which an account of the future kalpas is contained, is called 
the BrahmaTida Purina, and wa^ revealed by Brahma.” This 
Purana, like the Skanda, is “ no longer procurable in a collective 
body,” but is represented by a variety of Kiandas and Maha- 
tmyas professing to be derived from it. The Adhyatma Kama- 
yaTia, a very popular work, ia considered to be a part of this 
Purarm. 

BEAHMAA’L The female form, or the daughter of Brahma, 
also called ^Sata-rupa (q.v.). 

BEAHMA-PURA. The city of Brahma. The heaven of 
Brahma, on the summit of Mount Meru, and enclosed by the 
river Ganga. 

BRAHMA PURAjYA In aU the lists of the Puranas the 
Brahma sttinds first, for which reasoi|„ it is sometimes entitled 
the Adi or “First” Purana. It was repeated by Bralima to 
Marichi, and is said to contain 10,000 stanzas, but the actual 
number is between 7000 and 8000. It is also called the Saura 
Purana, because “ it i-^, in great part, appropriated to the worship 
of Surya, the sun” “ The early chapters give a description of 
the creation, an account of the Manwantaras, and the history 
of the Solar and Lunar dynasties to the time of K^islifia in a 
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summary manner, and in words wliich are common to it ana 
several other Purarms. A brief description of the universe 
succeeds; and then come a number of chapters relating to tlie^ 
holiness of Orissa, with its temples and sacred groves, dedicated 
to the sun, to A^iva, and Jagan-natha, the latter especially. These 
chapters are characteristic of this Purd7ia, and show its main 
object to be the promotion of the woi-ship of lO’/shrza as Jagan- 
natha. To these particulars succeeds a life of K7*ish?2a, which is 
word for word the same as that of the Vishnu Purana; and the 
compilation terminates with a particular detail of the mode in 
which Yoga or contemplative devotion, the object of which is 
still Vishnu, is to be performed. There is little in this which 
corresponds with the definition of a Pancha-lakshaTia Purana, and 
the mention of the temples of Orissa, the date of the original 
construction of which is recorded, shows that it could not have 
been compiled earlier than the thirteenth or fourteenth century.^* 
This Purana has “ a supplementary or concluding section called 
the Brahmottara Purana, which contains about 3000 stanzas. 
This bears still more entirely the character of a Mahatmya or 
local legend, being intended to celebrate the sanctity of the 
Balaja river, conjectured to be the same as the Banas in Morwar. 
There is no clue to its date, but it is clearly modem, grafting 
personages and fictions of its own invention on a few liints from 
older authorities. ”— W ilsoru 

BRAHMAESHI-DEaSA. “ Kurukshetra, the Matsyas, the 
Panchalas, and the Surasenas. This land, which comes to 
Brahmavartta, is the land of Brahmarshis.”— Manu, 

BRAHilAESHIS. i?7shis of the Bmhman caste, who were 
the founders of the gotras of Brahmans, and dwell in t/\e sphere 
of Brahm^ See jRishi. 

BKAIIMA-SAVAEVL The tenth Manu. See Ma.au 

BRAHMA StiTRAS. Aphorisms on the Vedanta philosophy 
by BadarayaTza or Vyasa. They are also called Brahma ^[imansa 
Sutras. They are in course of translation by the Rei. K. M 
Banerjea in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

BRAHMA VAIVARTA PURAiVA. “ That PuraTia which 
is related by Suvarrd to Narada, and contains the account of the 
greatness of Krish?ia, with the occurrences of the Rithantai’a- 
kalpa, where also the story of Brahma-varaha is repeatedly told, 
is called the Brahma Vaivarta Puram, and contains 18,000 
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zas.^’ The copies known rather exceed this nnmher of 
Lanzas, bnt the contents do not answer to this description. 
“ The character of the work is so decidedly sectarial, and the 
sect to which it belongs so distinctly marked—that of the wor¬ 
shipper of the juvenile Kr/sliTia and Kadha, a form of belief of 
known modern origin —that it must be a production of a com¬ 
paratively late date. A specimen of the text and translation has 


been published by Stenzler. 

BE-AHMAVAJRTTA. “Between the two divine rivers, 
Saraswati and Drishadwatl, lies the tract of land which the 
sages have named Brahmavartta, because it was frequented by 


the gods.”— Manu,\L 17. 

BRAKMA-ATEDA. A name given to the Athar^en or fourth 
Veda, the Veda of prayers and charms. 

BRAHMA-YUGxi. ‘ The age of Brahmans.’ The first 01 


Krita-yuga, See Yuga. 

BRAH]M 0 TTARA PXJRAAA. See Brahma PuraTia, 
BBIKAD ARAATYAKA, BEIBAD UPANISHAD. The 
Ib'/liad Arawyaka Upanishad belongs to the /Satapatha Brah- 
maTza, and is ascribed to the sage Yajnawalkya. It has been 
translated by Dr. Roer, and published in the Bibliotheca Bidica. 
See Ara7iyaka and Yajnawalkya. 

Bit/IIAD-DEVATA. An ancient work in slokas by the 
sage /S'aimaka, which enumemtes and describes the deity or 
deities to which eacli hymn and verse of the Big-veda is 
addressed. It frequently recites legends in support of its attri¬ 
butions. 


BiflHAD-RATHA. Tlie tenth and last king of the Maurya 
dynasty, founded by Cliandragupta. 

Bi?/HAN ]SrAR^M)IYA PURAJVA. See Narada Purawa. 

B2?/HASP ATI In the ivig-veda the names BWhaspati 
and Bralimanaspati alternate, and are equivalent to each other. 
They are names “ of a deity in whoni the action of the wor¬ 
shipper upon the gods is personified. ^ He is the suppliant, the 
sacrilicer, the priest, who intercedes with gods on behalf of men 
and protects mankind against the mcked. Hence he appeal's as 
the prototype of the priests and priestly order-; and is also 
designated as the Pui'ohita (family priest) of the divine com¬ 
munity. He is called in one place ‘the father of tlie gods/ and 
a widely extendod cn^ative power is ascribed to liim. He is 
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also designated as ‘ the shining' and ‘ the gold-coloured/ and a.i 
‘ having the thunder for his voice/ ” 

In later times he is a RkhL He is also regent qff the planet 




Jupiter, and the name is commonly used for the planet itself. 
In this character his car is called Hiti-ghosha and is dra^vn by^ 
eight pale horses. He was son of the jKishi Angiras, and he hears 
the patronymic Angirasa, As preceptor of the gods he is called 
Animishacharya, Chakshas, Ijya, and Indrejya. His Avife, T^fi, 
was carried off by Soma, the moon, and this gave rise to a war 
called the Taraka-maya. Soma was aided by Usanas, Rudra, and 
aU the Daityas and Danavas, while Indra and the gods took the 
part of B?7'haspatL “ Earth, shaken to her centre,’’ appealed to 
Brahma, who interposed and restored Tara to her husband. She 
was delivered of a son which Brihaspati and Soma both claimed, 
hut Tara, at the command of Brahma to tell the truth, declared 
Soma to he the father, and the child was named Budha, There 
is an extraordinary story in the Matsya and Bhagavata Pura7ias 
of the Bishis having milked the earth through Brihaspati. (See 
Vishnu Pum7ia, i. pp. i88, 190.) B?'ihaspati was father of 
Bharadwaja by Mamata, wife of Utathya. (See Bharadwaja.) 
An ancient code of law hears the name of Brihaspati, and he is 
also represented as being the Vyasa of the “ fourth, Dwapara 
age.” Tliere was a ^ishi of the name in the second Manwan- 
tara, and one who was founder of an heretical sect. Other epi¬ 
thets of BnTiaspati are Jiva, ‘the living,’ Didivis, ‘the bright,’ 
Dhislia^ia, ‘the intelligent,’ and, for his eloquence, Gish-pati, 
‘lord of speocli.’ 

Bi?/HAT-KATHA. A large collection of tales, the original 
of the Kathii-sarit-s^ra (q.v.). 

Bi^JHAT-SANHITA. A celebrated work on astronomy by 
Varaha Mihira. It has been printed by Kem in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, who has also published a translation in Jour, E, A, S, 
for 1870 and following years. 

^UDDHA. Gotama Buddha, the founder of Buddliism. 
Vish7iu’s ninth incarnation. See Avatara, 

BUDHA ‘Wise, intelligent’ The planet Mercury, son of 
Soma, the moon, by Rohinii, or by T^ wife of B?'ihaspati. (See 
B?’ilmspati.) He moi'ried 11 ^ daughter of the Manu Vaivaswata, 
and by her had a son, Pururavas. Budha was author of a hymn 
in the A’ig-veda. (See Ilil) From his parents he is called 
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mya and Raiihiueya. Ho is also oalled Praliarshawa, Eod- 
hana, Tunga, and A^yamanga, ^black-bodied.’ The intrigue of 
Soma with Tara, was the cause of a great quarrel, in which the 
gods and the Asuras fought against each other. Brahma com¬ 
pelled Soma to give up Tara, and when she returned to her 
husband she was pregnant. A son was born, who w^as so beau¬ 
tiful that Brdiaspati and Soma both claimed him. Tara for a 
long time refused to tell his paternity, and so excited the wrath 
and nearly incurred the curse of her son. At length, upon the 
command of Bmhraa, she declared Soma to be the father, and 
he gave the boy the name of Budha, This name is distinct 
from Buddlia. 

CHAITANYA-CHANDEODATA. ‘The rise of the moon 
of Chaitanya.’ A drama in ten acts by Kavi-kaiyaa-pura. It is 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica, Chaitanya was a modern 
Vaishriava reformer, accounted an incarnation of ’Krishna, 
CHAITEA-EATHA. The grove or forest of Kuvera on 
]\Iandara, on6 of the spurs of Meru; it is so called from its being 
cultivated by the gandharva Chitra-ratha. 

CIIAIvOEA. A kind of partridge. A fabulous bii-d, supposed 
to live upon the beams of the moon. 

CHAKEA-VAETl. A universal emperor, described by the 
Yish/m Purri?ia as one who is bom with the mark of Vish/nds 
discus visible in his hand; but, Wilson observ'es, “ the gram¬ 
matical etymology is, ‘ He who abides in or rules over an exten¬ 
sive teiTitory called a Chakrad” 

CHAKSilUSHA. The sixth Manu, See Uami, 

CHA]\IPA. Son of P7*ithu-h\kslia, a descendant of Yayati, 
through his fourth son, Ann, and founder of the city of 
Champ^ 

tllAMPA, CHAiyiPAYATl, CHAilPA-MALINI, CHAM- 
PA-PUET. Tlio capital city of the country of Anga, Traces of 
it still remain in the neighbourhood of Bhagalpur. It was also 
called Miiliin, from its being surrounded with champaka trees 
as with a garland (judld). It is said to have derived its name 
from Cbanipa, its founder, but the abundant champaka trees 
may assert a clakn to its designation. 

C 11 AMUA/)A. An emanation of the goddess Durgii, sent 
foith from her forehead to encounter tbe demons Cha77/7a and 
Mu7>^?a, Sbo is thus described in the Marka77^Zeya'Piira7ia: — 

E 


wiNfsr/?^ 
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“ From the forehead of Ambika (Diirga), contracted with 'wrath¬ 
ful frowns, sprang s'wiftly forth a goddess of hlack and foionid- 
able aspect, armed with a scimitar and noose, hearing a ponde¬ 
rous mace, decorated with a garland of dead corses, robed in the 
liide of an elephant, dry and withered and liideous, with ya'svning *“ 
mouth, and lolling tongue, and bloodshot eyes, and filling the 
regions with her shouts.” When she had killed the two demons, 
she bore their heads to Durga, who told her that she should 
henceforth be known, by a contraction of their names, as Char 



muTZ^L 

CHAA^AKYA. A celebrated Brahman, who took a leading 
part in the destruction of the Nandas, and in the elevation of 
Chandrargupta to their throne. He was a great master of finesse 
and artifice, and has been called the Machiavelli of India. A 
work upon morals and polity called Cha7^akya Sutra is ascribed 
to He is the chief character in the drama called Mudra- 

rakshasa, and is knowm also by the names Vislmu-gupta and 
ELau/ilya. His maxims have been translated by Weber. 

CHAiYZ^A, CHAiYi)L The goddess Durga, especially in tlie 
form she assumed for the destniction of the Asura called 
Maliisha. 

CHAiVDl-lVIAHATl^IYA, CHAWDIKA-I^LlHATMYA The 


same as the ChaTZ^Zipadia. 

CHAWDlPAI’, CHAiVDlPAniA. A poem of 700 verses, 
forming an episode of the MarkaTwZeya Purarza. It cele¬ 
brates Durga’s victories over the Asuras, and is read daily in 
the temples of that goddess. Tlie work is also called Devi- 
.aahatmya. It has been translated by Poley and by Bumouf. 

CHANDRA The moon, either as a planet or a deity. See, 


Soma, 

CHANDRA-GITPTA. This name was identified by Sir W. 
Jones witli the Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus mentioned by 
Arrian and the other classical historians of Alexander’s cam¬ 
paign ; and somewhat later on as having entered into a treaty 
with Seleucus Nicator through the ambassador Megastlienes. 
The identification has been contested, but the cliief \mters on 
Indian antiquities have admitted it as an established fact, and 
have added confirmatory evidence from various sources, so that 
the identity admits of no reasonable doubt This identifica¬ 
tion is of the utmost im])ortance to Indian clironology; it is the 
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only link by which Indian liistory is’ connected with that of 
Greece, and everything in Indian chronology depends upon the 
date of Chandra-gupta as ascertained from that assigned to San- 
di-acottus by the classical liters. His date, as thus discovered, - 
shows that he began to reign in 315 B.O., and as he reigned 
twenty-four years, his reign ended in 291 B.a Chandra-gupta is 
a prominent name in both Brahnianical and Buddhist writings, 
and his accession to the throne is the subject of the drama 
kludra-rakshasa. 

■\Yhen Alexander was in India, he learned that a king named 
Xandrames reigned over the Prasii (Prachyas) at the city of 
Palibothra, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and another 
river called Erranaboas (the Sone). At this time, Sandracottus 
was young, but he waged war against Alexander's captains, and 
he raised bands of robbers, with whose help he succeeded in 
establishing freedom in India, 

Hindu and Buddhist 'writers are entirely silent as to Alex* 
andcr’s appearance in India, but they show that Chandra-guphi 
overthrew the dynasty of the Xandas, which reigned over 
Magadha, and “established freedom in India by the help of 
bands of robbers.” He established himself at Pa/ali-putra, 
the capital of the Xandas, which is identical with the Greek 
Palibothi’a, and tliis has been shown to be the modem Patna. 
That town doea not now stand at the confluence of two rivers, 
l)ut the rivers in the alluvial plains of Bengal frequently 
change their courses, and a change in the channel of tlie Sone 
has been established by direct geographical evidence. Tlierfe is 
a difficulty about Xandramea This is no doubt the San8k7'/t 
Chandramas, which some consider to bo only a shorter form of 
tho name Chandra-gupta, while others point out that the Greek 
references indicate that Xandrames was the predecessor of San¬ 
dracottus, rather tlian Sandracottus himself. 

The dynasty of the Xandas that reigned over Magadha are 
frequently spoken of as the “nine-Xandas,” meaning apparently 
nine descents ; but according to some authorities the last Nanda, 
named ^laha-padma, and his eight sons, are intended. Maha- 
padma Xamla was the son of a Sildro, and so by law he was a 
6Tulm hiinsolf. He was powerful and ambitious, cruel and avari- 
ci«)us. His ])Oople were disaffected; but Ids fall is, represen¬ 
ted as liaving boon brought about by the Brahman Cliiuwkya. 
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Chandra-gupta was' then raised to the tlirone and founded the 
Mauryan dynasty, the third king of which was the ^eat Asoka, 
grandson of Chandra-gupta. The Brahmans and Buddhists 
are widely at variance as to the origin of the Maurya family. 
The drama Mudrarrakshasa represents Chandra-gupta as being 
related to Mah^padma Nanda, and the commentator on the 
YishTiu PuraTza says that he was a son of Nanda by a woman of 
low caste named Mura, wherefore he and his descendants were 
called Mauryas. This looks very like an etymological invention, 
and is inconsistent with the representation that the low caste of 
Nanda was one cause of his deposition; for were it true, the 
low-caste king would have been supplanted by one of still lower 
degrea On the other hand, the Buddhists contend that the 
Mauryas belonged to the same family as Buddha, who was of the 
royal family of the Sakyas, The question of the identification 
of Sandracottus and Chandrargupta has been discussed at length 
by Wilson in the preface to the Mudra-rakshasa in his Hindu 
Theatre, and in the Yishr^u Puraria, voL iv. p. 185 ; also by 
klax Muller in his Hisioi'y of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

CHANDRA-HASA. A prince of the south, who lost his 
parents soon after his birth, and fell into a state of destitution, 
but after going through a variety of adventures came to the 
throne. See \Yheeler, vol. L p. 522. 

CHANDRA-KANTA. ‘The moon-stone.’ A gem or stone 
supposed to be formed by the congelation of the rays of the 
moon ; a crystal is perhaps meant. It is supposed to exercise a 
cooling influenca So in the Megha-duta— 

“ Ihe moon^s white rays the smiling night illume, 

And on the moon-gem concentrated fall, 

That hangs in woven nets in every hall ; 

Whence cooling dews upon the fair descend, 

And life renewed to languid nature lend/’ 

It is also called Mam-chaka. 

CHANDRA-KETU. i. A son of I^kshma7^a. 2. A king 
of the city of Chakora. 3. A country near the Himalayas. 

CHANDRA-YAISr^S'A. The Lunar race. The lineage or 
race which claims descent from the moon. It is divided into 
two great branches, the Yadavas and Pauravas, respectively 
descended from Yadu and Puru. Ivr/shTza belonged to the line 
of Yadu, and Dushyanta with the Kura and PaTidJu princes to 
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^V/tlie line of Punn The follo^ving is a list of the Lunar race as 
given in the YisliTiu Pllr^l7^a, but the authorities vary:— 

The Lunar Pace. 

Atri, tlie ii’/shi. 

Soma, the Moon. 

Bmlha, Mercury. 

Pururavas. 

Ayii, Ayus. 


i a { 


Nahusha (and 3 others). 
Yayati (and 5 others). 


Yadavas, 

Yadu, eldest. 

Krosh^u (and 3 others) 
Vr/jinivat. 

Swahi. 

Rushadgii. 

Chitraratha. 

/S'asabiudu. 

Pnthu^ravas (one of a 
million sous). 

Tamas. 

U6'auas. 

iSitc^Tis. 

RukmakavachaJ 
or V 

Ruchaka. ) 

Paravrit. 

Jyama.4ha. 

Vidarbha. 

Kratha. 

Kunti. 

Vnshui. 

!Nirv;-itL 

Di^sarha, 

Vycman. 

JimUta. 

V’'ikriti, 

Bhimaratha, 

Navaratha. 

Da^aratha. 

^ukuni. 

KaramhhL 

Pevarata. 

Pevakshattra. 

Madhn. 

A na varatha. 

ICuruvatsa. 

Aiiunvtha. 

Puruhotra. 


Paiiravas. 

Puru, youngest (and 3 
othei-s^. 
Jauamejaya. 
Prachinvat 
Pravira. 

Manasyu. 

Abhayada. 

Sudyumna. 

Bahugava. 

Samyati. 

Ahamyali. 

Raudra^wa. 

jRi^eyu (and 9 others). 

Rantinara, 

Tan^u. 

Anila. 

Pushyanta. 

Bharata. 

Bliaradwiija) 

or > adopted 

Vitatha ) 

Bhuvaiimanyu. 
Bnhatkshati^ (and 
many others). 
Suhoti*a. 

Hft^tin (of Hastimlpnr). 
Ajamii/ha (and 2 
others). 

Piksha (and Others). 
Samvara^m, 

Kuru 

Jahnu (and many 
others). 

Surat ha. 

Vide rat ha. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Jayaseiia. 

Aravin. 


Kings of Kdsl 
KshatravWddha. 
Suhotra. 

K^a. 

Kiwiraja. 
Pirghatamas. 
Phan wantari. 
Ketumat. 
Bhimaratha. 
PivodRsa. 
Pratardnna. 
Pyumat. 
iS^atrujit. 

Vatsa. 
i^ttadhwaja 
or 

Kuvalaya^wa. 
iVlarka. 

Saunati y 

or N 

Santati. ; 

Sunitha, 

Suketu. 
Satyakctu. 
A-ibhu. 

Suvibhu. 
Sukumaral. 
Ph?Vsh^aketu. 
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The 


Yadavas, 


Ai 15 U. 

Satwata. 

Andhaka (and 6 others). 
Bhajamana. 

Viduratha. 

5 ara. 

5ainin. 

Pratikshattra. 
Swayambhoja. 
Hridika. 
Devaniirfhusha. 
iS^ara. 

Vasudeva (and 9 others) 
Krz'shna and Bala 


{Extinct.) 


Lunar 'RACE—Contimied. 

Fauravas. Kings of KdsU 

Ayutayus. Vainahotra. 

Akrodhana. Bharga. 

iZiksha. Bharga-bhumu 

Dilipa. 

Pratipa. 

,S^aiitanu (and 2 others). 

Dlintarashto. J 
Yudhi-sh^hira. 

Parikshit. 

Janamejaya. 

. ^atanika. 

Aswamedhadatta. 

Adhisimaknshzza. 

Nichakru. 

Ushna. 

Chitraratha. 

VWshwimat. 

Sushena. 

Sunitha. 

jRzcha. 

NWchakshush. 

Siikhabala. 

Pariplava. 

Siinaya. 

Medhavin. 

NTTpanjaya. 

Mrz^u. 

Tigma. 

Brihadratha. 

Vasudana. 

iSatanlka. 

Udayana* 

Abinara. 

Kha7z^/apanL 

Niramitra. 

Kshemaka. 


CHAiV'ORA. A wrestler in the service of Kama, who was 
killed by Knsh7«u 

QTTAP AKA . A writer on medicine who lived in Vedio 
times. According to his own statement, he received the 
materials of his work from Agnivesa, to whom they were de¬ 
livered by Atreya. A legend represents him as an incarnation 
of the serpent /Sesha The work was translated into Arabic 
])efore the end of the eighth century. The text has been 
printed in India* 


* See Table umler Mab&-bharata. 
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CHAEAKA. One of the cliiof schools of the Yajnr-veda. 
CHAEAIvA-BEAHMAAA. A BrahmaT^a of the Black 
Yajur-veda. 

CHAEAiVA. A Vedic school or society. It is explained by 
a commentator as “ a number of men who are pledged to the 
n 3 ading of a certain iS'akha of the Yeda, and who have in this 
manner become one body.'’ 

CnARAiVAS. Piinegyrists. The panegyrists of the gods. 

CHARMAJV^ATI. The river ChambaL 
CIIARU, CHAETJ-DEHA, CHAEU-DESHAA, CHAEU- 
GUPTA. Sons of KrishTia and RiikminL 

CHAEU-DATTA. The Br^m^n hero of. the drama M?7ch- 
chhaka/I. 

CHAEU HASINL ‘Sweet smiler.’ This epitjiet is used for 
Rukmi?2i and for Lakshmawa, and perhaps for other wives of 
Iv?*ishwa, 

CHAEU-MATjL Daughter of Krish?ia and Eukmml. 

CHARYAKA. i. A Rakshasa, and friend of Dur-yodhana, 
who disguised himself as a Brahman and reproached Yudhi- 
F.h/hira for his crimes, when he entered Hastina-pura in triumph 
after the great battle. The Brahmans discovered the imposture 
and reduced Charvaka to ashes with the fire of their eyes. 2. 
A sceptical philosopher' who advocated materialistic doctrinea 
He probably lived before the composition of the RamayaTia, and 
is perhaps identical with the Charvaka of the Maha-bharata. 
His followers are called by his name. 

CHATUE-YARYA. The four castes. See Yania. 

CHEDI. Name of a people and of their country, the modern 
Chandail and Boglekhand. The capital was iS'ukti-mati, and 
among the kings of this country were Dama-ghosha and Sim-paJa. 

CHEKI^ANA. A son of Dhrfsh^a-ketu, Raja of the Kekayas, 
and an ally of the Pa?edavas. 

CIIER A. A kingdom in the south of the peninsula, which 
was absorbed by its rival the Chola kingdom. 

CHHANDAS, CIUIANDO. itetre. One of the Vedangas. 
The oldest known work on the subject is “ the Chhanda/i-s^tra, 
ascribed to Pingula, which may he as old as the second ccntuiw 
n.c.” It is published in the Bibliotheca I?hiica>, The subject is 
one to which great attention lias been given by the IliruUn from 
the earliest times. 
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CHELO’DOGA.' A priest or chanter of the Sama-vcda, 

CHHANDOGYA IS^ame of a IJpanishad of the Sama- 
veda. (Bee, Upanishad.) It has been printed by Dr. Eoer, and 
it has been translated into English by Eajendra Lai, and pub¬ 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica. There is also another printed"* 
edition of the text. The Chhandogya Upanishad consists of 
eight out of ten chapters of the Chhandogya Brulunawa; the first 
two chapters are yet wanting. This work is particularly dis¬ 
tinguished by its rich store of legends regarding the gradual 
development of Brahmanical theology. 

CHHAYA. ‘Shade.’ A handmaid of the sun. Sanjna, wife 
of the sun, being unable to bear the fervour of her lord, put her 
handmaid Chhaya in her placa The sun, believing Chha5^a to 
be liis wife, had three children by her : iS'ani, the planet Saturn ; 
the Manu SavarTii; and a daughter, the Tapati river. As mother 
of Saturn, Chhaya is known as A^ani-prasu. The partiality 
which she showed for these children provoked-Yama, the son of 
Sanjna, and he lifted his foot to kick her. She cursed him to 
have his leg affected with sores and worms. Tliis made it clear 
that she was not Sanjna and mother of Yama, so the sun went 
in search of Sanjna and brought her back. According to one 
Purana, Chhaya was a daughter of Viswakarma, and sister of 
Sanjna., the wife of the sun. 

CHINTA-MAAL ‘The wish-gem.’ A jewel which is sup- 
posed to have the power of granting all desires. The philo¬ 
sopher’s stone. It is said to have belonged to Brahma, who is 
himself called by this name. It is also called Divya-ratna. 

CHIEA-JlVIN. ‘ Long-liv^’ Gods or deified mortals, who 
live for long periods. 

CIIITEA-GUPTA A scribe in the abodes of the dead, 
wlio records the virtues and vices of men. Tlie recorder of 
Yama. 

CHITEA-KDYA ‘ Bright-peak.’ The seat of Yalmiki’s her¬ 
mitage, in which Eama and Sita both found refuge at diffe¬ 
rent times. It is the modem Chitrakote, on the river Pimni, 
about fifty miles south-east of Banda in Bundelkhand. It is a 
very lioly place, and abounds -with templets and shrines, to which 
tliousands annually resort. “ The whole neighbourhood is Eiima’a 
country. Every headland has some legend, every cavern is con¬ 
nected with his name .”—Oust in “ Calcutta Review,^^ 
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^CHITRA-LEKBLL a pictura Name of a nymph who 
was skilled in painting and in the magic art. She was the 


friend and confidante of tTsha* Sjse Usha* 

CHITRANGADA. The elder son of King ^antann, and 
brother of Bhislima. He was arrogant and proud, and was 
killed in early life in a confiict with a Gandharva of the same 


name. 

CHITRANGADA Daughter of King Chritra-vaha?m of 
Mam-pura, wife of Arjuna and mother of Babhru-vahana. 

CHITRA-RATHA ‘Having a fine car.' The king of the 
Gandharvas. There are many others known by this name. 

CHITRA-SENA i. One of the hundred sons of Dhn'ta- 
rash/m. 2. A chief of the Yakshaa 

CHITRA-YAJNA. A modern drama in five acts upon the 
legend of Daksha, It is the work of a Vandit naiaed Vaidya- 
natha Vachaspati 

CIIOLA. A country and kingdom of the south of India 
about Tanjore. The country was called Chola-ma 7 i(Zala, whence 
comes the name Coromandel 


CHYAVAlSrA, CHYAVANA. A sage, son of the Bishi 
Bh?*igu, and author of some hymns. 

In the ifig-veda it is said that when “ Chyavana had grown 
old and had been forsaken, the A^wins divested him of his 
decrepit body, prolonged his life, and restored him to yoiitli, 
making him acceptable to his wife, and the husband of 
maidens." This story is thus amplified in the /Satapatha Brah- 
maim :—The sage Chyavana assumed a shrivelled form and 
lay as if abandoned. The sons of AShryata, a descendant of 
Manu, found this body, and pelted it with clods. Chyavana 
was greatly incensed, and to appease liim A^aryata yoked his 
chaiiot, and taking with him his daughter Su-kanya, pre¬ 
sented her to Chyavana. Tlie Alvins endeavoured to seduce 
her, but she I'emained faitliful to her shrivelled husband, and 
under his direction she taunted them with being incomplete 
and imperfect, and consented to teH them in what respect they 
were deficient, it they would make her husband young again. 
Tlu^y diuicted that ho should Imthe in a certain pond, and 
ha\ iug done so, he came forth with the age that ho desired. She 
then iiiforme^l them that they were imperfect because they 
were excluded from a sacrifice the other gods were pc^r form iug 
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They departed and succeeded in getting admitted to join the 


other gods. 

According to the Maha-hharata, Chyavana besought Indra to- 
allow the Aswins to partake of the libations of soma, Indra 
replied that the other gods might do as they pleased, but he 
would not consent. Chyavana then commenced a sacrifice to 
the Aswins ; the other gods were subdued, but Indra, in a rage, 
rushed with a mountain in one hand and his thunderbolt in 
another to crush Chyavana. Tlie sage having sprinkled him 
with water and stopped him, “ created a fearful open-mouthed 
monster called Mada, having teeth and grinders of portentous 
length, and jaws one of which enclosed the earth, the other the 
sky; and the gods, including Indra, are said to have been at the 
root of his tongue like fishes in the mouth of a sea monster.^’ 
In this predicament ‘‘ Indra granted the demand of Chyavana, 
who was thus the cause of the Aswins becoming drinkers of the 
soma,” 

In another part of the Mah^bharata he is represented as 
exacting many menial offices from King Kusika and his wife, 
but he afterwards rewarded them by “ creating a magical golden 
palace,” and predicted the birth of “ a grandson of great beauty 
and heroism (Para 5 u-rama),” 

The Maha-bharata, interpreting his name as signifying ‘the 
fallen,^ accounts for it by a legend which represents his mother, 
Puloma, wife of Bhrigu, as having been carried off by the demon 
Puloman. She was pregnant, and in her fright the child fell 
from her womb. Tlie demon was softened, and let the mother 
depart with her infant 

The version of the story as told in the Maharbharata and 
Puranas is that Chyavana was so absorbed in penance on the 
banks of the Kannada that white ants constructed their nests 
round his body and left only his eyes visible. Su-kanya^ daughter 
of King iS'aryata, seeing two bright eyes in what seemed to be 
an anthill, poked them with a stick. The sage visited the 
offence on /Saryata, and was appeased only by the promise of the 
king to give him Su-kanya in marriage. Subsequently the 
A ^rwina, coming to his hermitage, compassionated her union with 
m old and ugly a husband as Chyavana, and tried to induce her 
to take one of them in his place. "When their persuasions failed, 
they told her they were the physicians of the gods, and would 
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her husband to youth and beauty, when she could make 
choice between him and one of them. Accordingly the three 
bathed in a pond and came forth of like celestial beauty. Each 
one asked her to be his bride, .and she recognised and chose her 
own husband. Chyavana, in gratitude, compelled Indra to admit 
tlie A^wins to a participation of the soma ceremonial Indra at 
first objected, because the A^wins w’andered about among men 
as physicians and changed their forms at will IBut Chyavana 
w^as not to be refused; he stayed the arm of Indra as he w^as 
about to launch a thunderbolt, and he created a terrific demon 
W'ho was on the point of devouring the king of the gods when 
he submitted. 

According to the Mah^bharata, Chyavana was husband of 
ArushI or Su-kanya and father of Aurva, He is also considered 
to be the father of Harita. 

The name is Chyavana in the i?/g-veda, but Chyavana in 
the Bralimana and later writings. 

DADHYAXCH, DADHlCHA. (Dadhicha is a later form.) 
A Vedic i?ishi, son of Atharvan, whose name frequently occurs. 
The legend about him, as it appears in the iJig-veda, is that 
Indra taught him certain sciences, but tlireatened to cut off his 
head if he taught them to any one else. The A^wdns prevailed 
upon Dadhyanch to communicate his knowledge to them, and, 
to preserve him from the wrath of Indra, they took off his own 
head and replaced it with that of a horsa When Indi’a struck 
off tlie sage’s equine head the Aswins restored liis own to him. 
A verse of the JStg-veda says, ‘‘ Indra, with the bones of Dadhy¬ 
anch, slew ninety times nine VWtrasand the story told by the 
schdliast in explanation is, that while Dadhj’anch w*as living on 
eai1:h the Asuras were controlled and tranquillised by his appear¬ 
ance ; but when he had gone to heaven, tliey overspread the 
whole earth. Indra inquired for Dadliyanch, or any relic of 
him. He was told of the horse’s head, and w’hen this was 
found in a lake near Kuru-kshetra, Indra used the bones as 
wt^apons, and wdth them slew the Asuras, or, as the words of 
the Vedic verse are explained, he “ foiled the nine times ninety 
stratagems of the Asuras or Vr/tras.” Tl\o story as afterwards 
told in the ^Mahii-bharata and PuraTias is that the sage* devoted 
himself to death that Intlra and the gods might bo armed with 
his bones as more effective w’eapons than thiinderboltB fo> the 
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destruction of Vritra and tlie Asuras. According to one account 
he was instrumental in bring about the destruction of “Daksha's 
sacrifice. See Daksha. 

DAITYAS. Titans. Descendants from Diti by Ka^yapa. 
They are a race of demons and giants, who warred against the 
gods and interfered with sacrifices. They were in turn victorious 
and vanquished They and the Danavas are generally associated, 
and are hardly distinguishable. As enemies of sacrifices they 
are called Kratu-dwishas. 

DAKINL A kind of female imp or fiend attendant upon 
K,ali and feeding on human flesh. The Dakims are also called 
Asra-pas, ‘ blood drinkers.’ 

DAKSHA. 'Able, competent, intelligent.’ This name 
generally carries with it the idea of a creative power. Daksha 
ia^a son of Erahma; he is one of the Prajapatis, and is some¬ 
times regarded as their chief. There is a great deal of doubt 
and confusion about him, which of old the sage Parasara could 
only account for by saying that “ in every age Daksha and 
the rest are bom and are again destroyed.” In the i?ig-veda it 
is said that “ Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Dak¬ 
sha.” Upon this marvellous mutual generation Yaska in the 
Nirukta remarks, " How can tliis be possible? They may have ‘ 
had the same origin; or, according to the nature of the gods, 
they may have been bom from each other, and have derived 
tlieir substance fi’om each other.” Eoth’s view is that Aditi is 
eternity, and tliat Daksha (spiritual power) is the male energy 
which generates the gods in eternity. In the iSatapatha Brah- 
maria, Daksha is identified with Prajapati, the creator. As son 
of Aditi, he is one of the Adityas, and he is also reckoned 
among the Vi.'Twadevas. 

According to the Malia-bharata, Daksha sprang from the right 
thumb of Brahma, and liis wife from that deitj^s left thumb. 
The PuraTias adopt this view of his origin, but state that he 
marricid Prasuti, daughter of Priya-vrata, and grand-daughter of 
Manu. By her he liad, according to various statements, twenty- 
four, fifty, or sixty daughters. Tire Eaniayana and ]\lalia- 
bhamta agree in the larger number; and according to Manu and 
the Maha-bhanita he gave ten of his daughter’s to Dharma and 
thirteen to Kasyapa, wdio became the mothers of gods and de¬ 
mons, men, birds, serpents, and all living things. Trventy-seven 
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'given in marriage to Soma, the moon, and these became 
twenty-seven l^akshatras or lunar mansions. One of the 
daughters, named Sati, married Siva, and killed herself in con¬ 
sequence of a quarrel between her husband and father. The 
Ka^i KhaTirfa represents that she became a sati and burnt 
herself. 

Another legend of the Maha-bharata and Pura?2as represents 
Daksha as being born a second time, in another Manwantara, 
as son of the Prachetasas and Mmisha, and that he had 
seven sons, ‘Hhe allegorical persons Krodha, Tainas, Dania, 
Yiknta, Angiras, Kardama, and Aswa,” This second birth is 
said to have happened through his having been cursed to it by 
his son-in-law Siva. Daksha was in a certain ^vay, by his 
mother Marisha, an emanation of Soma, the moon ; and as 
twenty-seven of his daughters were manned to that luminary, 
Daksha is sometimes referred to as being both the father and 
the offspring of the moon, thus reiterating the duality of his 
nature. 

In the Hari-van5a Daksha appears in another variety of his 
character. According to this authority, Yislmu himself became 
Daksha, and formed numerous creatures, or, in other words, he 
became the creator. Daksha, the first of males, by virtue of 
yoga, himself took the form of a beautiful woman, by whom 
he had many fair daughters, whom he disposed of in marriage 
in the manner related by Manu and above stated. 

An important event in the life of Daksha, and very fiV3- 
quently referred to, is “ Daksha’s sacrifice,” which was violently 
interrupted and broken up by #S^iva. Tlie germ of this story 
is found in the Taittiriya Sanhita, where it is related that the 
gods, having excluded Rudra from a sacrifice, he pierced the 
sacrifice with an arrow, and that Pushan, attempting to eat 
a portion of the oblation, broke his teeth. The story is found 
both in the EamayaTza and Maha-hharata. According to the 
latter, Daksha was engaged in sacrifice, when >Siva in a rage, 
and shouting loudly, pierced the offering with an arrow. The 
gods and Asuraa were alarmed and the whole universe quaked. 
The TJ'ishis endeavoured to appea.se the angry god, but in vain. 

He ran up to the gods, and in his rage knocked out,the eyes 

Bhaga with a blow, and, incensed, assaulted Pushan with 
his foot and knocked out his teeth as he was eating tli^ offer- 
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ing.” The gods and Jilishis humhly propitiated him, and when 
he was appeased “ they apportioned to him a distinguished share 
in the sacrifice, and through fear resorted to him as their refuge.” 
In another part of the same work the story is again told with 
considerable variation. Daksha instituted a sacrifice and appor¬ 
tioned no share to Rudra (5'iva). Instigated by the sage l)ad- 
hlchi, the god hurled his blazing trident, wliich destroyed the 
sacrifice of Daksha and fell with great violence on the breast 
of NarayaTia (Yishwu). It was hurled back Avith violence to 
its owner, and a furious battle ensued between the two gods, 
which was not mtermitted till Brahma pre\'ailed upon Rudra 
to propitiate Narayazia. That god was gratified, and said to 
Rudra, “ He who knows thee knows me; he Avho loves thee 
loves me.” 

The story is reproduced in the Puranas with many embellish¬ 
ments. Daksha instituted a sacrifice to Vishwu, and many of 
the gods repaired to it, but Siva, Avas not invited, because the 
gods had conspired to deprive him of sacrificial offerings. The 
wife of (Siva, tlie mountain goddess Uma, perceived what Avas 
going on. UmaAvas a second birth of Satl, daughter of Daksha, 
Avho had deprived herself of life in consequence of her father’s 
quarrel Arith herself and her husband, »Slva. Uma urged her 
husband to display his power and assert his rights. So he 
created Vira-bhadra, “a being like the fire of fate,” and of most 
terrific appearance and poAvers. He also sent with him hundreds 
and thousands of powerful demigods whom he called into exist¬ 
ence. A terrible catastrophe followed; “ the mountains tottered, 
the eartli shook, the Avinds roared, and the depths of the sea 
were disturbed.” Tire sacrifice is broken up, and, in the Avords 
of AVilson, “Indra is knocked down and trampled on,Yama has 
his staff broken, SarasAvatr and the Matris have their noses cut 
off, Mitra or Bliaga has his eyes pulled out, Pushan has his 
teeth knocked doAvn his throat, Chandra (the moon) is pummelled, 
Vahni’s (fire’s) hands are cut off, Bhr/gu loses his beard, tbe 
Brahmans are pelted Avith stones, the Prajapatis are beaten, and 
tire gods and demigods are run through AA'ith SAVords or stuck 
with arrows.” Daksha then, in great terror, propitiated the 
wrathful deity and acknowledged his supremacy. According to 
some A’cr.sions, Daksha himself Avas decapitated and his head 
tlvroAvn into the fire. /SSa'u subseciuently restored him and the 
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cr dead to life, and as Daksha’s head could not he found, it 
was replaced by that of a goat or ram. The Hari-van5a, in its 
glorification of Yishnu, gives a different finish to the story. The 
sacrifice was destroyed and the gods fled in dismay, till Yish7iu- 
intervened, and seizing ySiva by the throat, compelled him to 
desist and acknowledge his master. 

“This,” says Wilson, “is a legend of some interest, as it is 
obviously intended to intimate a struggle between the worship¬ 
pers of ^Siva and Yishmi, in which at first the latter, but finally 
the former, acquired the ascendancy.” 

Daksha was a lawgiver, and is reckoned among the eighteen 


writers of Dharma-s^tras. 

The name Daksha was home by several other persons. 

DAKSHA-SAVAEA^A. The ninth Manu. See Manu. 

DAKSHAYAYA. Connected with Daksha, A son or de 
scendant of that sa;ga 

DAKSHAYAAa A name of Aditi as daughter of Daksha, 

DAKSHLYA. A present made to Erahmans; the honora¬ 
rium for the performance of a sacrifice. This is personified as a 
godda«<s, to whom various origins are assigned. 

DAKSIIIA^'ACHAElS. Followers of the right-hand form of 


Sakta worship. See Tantra. 

DA]\IA. A son, or, according to the VishTiu PuraTza, a grand¬ 
son of King Marutta of the Solar race. He rescued his bride 
Su-mana from his rivals, and one of them, named Yapushmat, 
subsequently killed Marutta, who had retired into the woodd 
after relinquishing his crown to his son. Dama in retaliation 
killed Yapushmat and ofi’ered liis blood in the funeral rites of 
IMaruita, while he made an oblation of part of the flesh, and ith 
the rest fed the Eraliraans who were of Eakshasa descent. 

DAMA-GIIOSHA. King of Ghedi and father of iS'im-paa. 

DAIMAYAKTL Wife of Kala fmd heroine of the tale of 
Kala and DamayantL She is also fcnown by her patronymic 
Thaimi. iSec Nala, 

DAMBHODBHAYA a king whose story is related in the 
l^raha-bharata as an antidote to pride. Ho had an ovenveening 
^'oucoi; of his own prowess, and when told by his Brahmans that 
xio match for Kara and Narriya?>a, who were living as 
' " ^^ 3 on the Gn-udha-raadana mountain, he proceeded thither 

^'141 his army and challenged tliem. They endo ivoiired to di.s- 
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suade him, but he insisted on fighting. iNara the^ took a hand 
ful of straws, and using them as missiles, they wliitened all the 
air, and penetrated the eyes, ears, and noses of the assailants, 
until Damhhodbhava fell at ^Tara’s feet and begged for peace. 

DAIMODAEA, A name given to Knshrza because his foster- 
mother tried to tie him up with a rope {ddrm) round his belly 
(udara), 

DAISTAYAS. Descendants from Danu by the sage Kasyapa, 
They were giants who warred against the gods. See Daityas. 
DAiVDA-DHAEA. ' The rod-bearer.’ A title of Tama, the 


god of death. 

D AiVDAELA The aranya or forest of DaTiiaka, lying between 
the Godavari and Narmada. It was of vast extent, and some 
passages of the Eamayaria represent it as beginning immediately 
south of the Yamuna. This forest is the scene of many of Eama 
and Sii^i’s adventures, and is described as ‘‘a wilderness over 
which separate hermitages are scattered, while wild beasts and 
Eakshasas everywhere abound.” 

DANTA-VAKTEA. A Danava king of Karusha and son of 
Vriddlia-6‘arma. He took a side against K7*/sh7ia, and was even¬ 
tually kiUed by him. 

DANU. A D^ava. Also the mother of the D^iavas. The 
demon Kabandha (q.v.). 

DAEADA. A country in the Hindu Kush, bordering on 
Kashmir. The people of that country, the Durds, are still 
where they were at the date of the text (of the VisliTiu PuraTza) 
and in the days of Strabo and Ptolemy; not exactly, indeed, at 
the sources of the Indus, but along its course above the Hima¬ 
laya, just before it descends to India.”— If^ilsou, 

DAEBAS. ‘Tearers.’ Eakshasas and other destructive 


demons. 

DAEDUEA. Name of a mountain in the south; it is 
associated with the Malaya mountain in the Maha-bharata. 

DAEaVANA. ‘Demonstration.’ The Rha^Z-dar^anas or six 
demonstrations, i.e,, the six schools of Hindu philosophy. All 
these, scliools have one starting-point, ex 7iihilo nihil Jit; and all 
have one and the same final object, the emancipation of the soul 
from future birth and existence, and its absorption into the 
supreme soul of the universe. These schools are :— 

I. Nyaya, founded by the sage Gotama. The word nydya 
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^eaIls propriety or fitness, the proper method of aniving at a 
conclusion by analysis. This school has been called the Logical 
School, but the term is applicable to its method rather than to 
its aims. It is also said to represent “ the sensational aspect of 
Hindu philosophy,” because it has ‘‘a more pointed regard to 
the fact of the five senses than the others have, and treats the 
external more frankly as a soHd reality.” It is the exoteric 
school, as the Yedanta is the esoteric, 

2. Yaiseshika, founded by a sage named Ka7?ada, who lived 
about the same time as Gotama. It is supplementary to the 
Kyaya, and these two schools are classed together. It is called 
the Atomic School, because it teaches the existence of a transient 
world composed of aggregations of eternal atoms. 

Both the iN^yaya and Yaiseshika recogni.^e a Supreme Being. 

3. Sankliya. The S^khya and Yoga are classed together 
because they have much in common, but the Sankhya is atheis¬ 
tical, while the Yoga is theisticaL The Sankhya was founded 
by the sage Kapila, and takes its name from its numeral or dis¬ 
criminative tendencies. The Sankbya-Karik^ the text-book of 
this school, has been translated by Colebrooke and Wilson, and 
pai’t of the aphorisms of Kapila were translated for the Biblich 
theca Indica by the late Dr. BaLlant}me. 

4. Yoga, This school was founded by Patanjah, and from 
his name is also called Patanjala* It pursues the method of the 
SMvhya and holds with many of its dogmas, but it asserts the 
existence not only of individual souls, but of one all-pervading 
spirit, which is free from the influences which affect other souls. 

5. Purva-mimansa, 6. Uttara-miraansa. The prior and later 
Mimosas. These are both included in the general term Yedanta, 
but the Purva-mlmansa is commonly knowm as the Mimansa and 
the Uttara-mimansa as the Yedanta, ‘the end or object of the 
Yedaa’ The Purva-mimansa was founded by Jaimini, and the 
Uttara-mimansa is attributed to Y^asa, the arranger of the 
Yedas. “ The object of both these schools is to teacli the art of 
reasoning with the express purpose of aiding the interpretation 
of the Yedas, not only in the speculative but the practical por¬ 
tion.” The principal doctrines of the Yedanta (Uttara) are that 
“ God is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence 
ccntiniiance, and dissolution of the univei-sa Creation is an act 
of his will; he is both the efficient and the material caust^ of thi' 
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world/' At the consummation of all thin<Ts all are resolved into 

^ t 

him. He is “ the sole-existent and universal soul,” and besides 
him there is no second principle; he is adwaita, ^ without a 
second.' fi'anlcaracharya was the great apostle of this eohooL 
The period of the rise of these schools of philosophy is uncer¬ 
tain, and is entirely a matter of inference, but they are probably 
later than the fifth century no. The Vedanta (Uttara-mlm^a) 
is apparently the latest, and is supposed to have been evoked by 
the teachings of the Buddhists. This would bring it to within 
three or four centuries no. The other schools are to all appear¬ 
ance older than the Vedanta, but it is considered by some that 
all the schools show traces of Buddhist influences, and if so, the 
dates of aU must be later. It is a question whether Hindu 
philosophy is or is not indebted to Greek teaching, and the later 
the date of the origin of these schools the greater is the possi¬ 
bility of Greek influence. ]\Ir. Colebrooke, the highest authority 
on the subject, is of opinion that ‘‘the Hindus were in this 
instance the teachers, not the learners.” 

Besides the six schools, there is yet a later system known as 
the Paura«ik and the Eclectic school The doctrines of this 
school are expounded in the Bhagavad-gita (q.v.). 

Tlie merits of the various schools have been thus summed up:— 



“ ^Vlien we consider the six Dar5ana3, we shall find that one of 
them, the Uttara-mimansa, bears no title to be ranked by the 
side of the others, and is really little more than a mystical 
explanation of the practical injunctions of the Vedas. We shall 
also admit that the eaidier Vedanta, very different fi’om the 
school of Nihilists now existing under that name, was chiefly a 
controversial essay, seeking to support the theology of sacred writ, 
1 )ut bfUTowingall ite philosophical portions from the Yoga school, 
the most popular at the time of it-s composition. Lastly, the 
Nyaya is little more than a treatise on logic, introducing the doc¬ 
trines of the theistic Sanldiya; while the Vaiseshika is an essay on 
sics, with, it is true, the theory of atoms as its distinguishing 
mark, though even t<3 this we feel mclined to refuse the im2)uta- 
thm of novelty, since we find some idea of it lurking obscurely 
in the th^ ory of subtile elements which is brought forward in 
Kapila's wSankhya. In short, the basis of all Indian i.)bilosophy, 
if indotid -wc may not say the only system of philosophy really 
discovered in Lidia, is Ihe Sunkhya, and this forms the basis 
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of the doctrines expounded in the Bhagavad-gita .”—Cockburn 
Thomsoru 

Colebrooke’s Essays are the great authorities on Hindu philo¬ 
sophy. Ballantyno has translated many of the original aphorisms, 
and he, Cockburn Thomson, Hall, Banerjea, and others have 
written on the subject. 

DARUKA. KWshwa^s charioteer, and his attendant in his 


last daya 

DA^A-KUMARA-CHARITA. ‘Tales of the ten princes,^ 
by Sn DviiidL It is one of the few Sansknt. works vuitten in 
prose, but its style is so studied and elaborate that it is classed 
as a Kavya or poem. The tales are stories of coiumon life, and 
display a low condition of morals and a corrupt state of society. 
The text has been printed with a long analytical introduction 
by H. H. Wilson, and again in Bombay by Biililer. There is an 
abridged translation by Jacobs, also a translation in French by 
Fauche, and a longer analysis in voL iv, of Wilson’s works, 

HA/SAHANA. ‘ Ten faced,’ A name of Havana. 

DA/SA-RATHA, A prince of the Solar race, son of Aja, a de¬ 
scendant of Ikshv iiku, and king of Ayodhya He had three wives, 
but being childlass, he performed the sacrifice of a home, and, 
according to the Ramayarza, the chief queen, Kau^alya, remained 
in close contact with the slaughtered horse for a night, and the 
other two queens beside her. Four sons were then bom to him 
from his three wives. Kau^alya bore Rama, Kaikeyi gave birth 
to Bharata, and Su-raitra bore Lakslima^ia and AS'alru-ghna, Rama 
partook of half the nature of Vish^ui, Bharata of a quarter, and 
the other two share<l the remaining fourth. The Ramayawa, in 
explanation of tliis manifestation of Yishwu, says that he liad 
promised the gods to become incarnate as man for the destruction 
of Havana. lie chose Da.sa-ratha for his human parent; and 
wlum that king was performing a second sacrifice to obtain pro¬ 
geny, he came to him out of the fire as a glorious beuig, and 
gave liim a vessel full of nectar to administer to his wives. 
I)ava-ratha gave half of it to Kau^alya, and a fourth each to 
8u-mitra and KaikeyL They all in consequence became preg¬ 
nant, and their oflspring jiartook of the divine nature according 
i-j the portion of the nectaj* each had drunk. There were sevend 
uthera of the name. St c Rama-chandra. 

DAiS'ARHA, DA6^ARHA. Prince of the Dasiirhas, a title of 
K rmhwa. The Da^^arhas were a tribe of Yada\m 
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DA/yA-ETTPAKLA. An early treatise on draniatic com¬ 
position. It has been published by HaU in the Billiotheca 
Indica, 


DAS AS. ‘ Slaves.’ Tribes and people of India who opposed 
the progress of the intrusive Aryans. / 

DASEAS, ‘ Beautiful.’ The elder of the two A^wins, or in 
the dual (Dasrau), the two Aswins. 

DASYDS. In the Vedas they are evil beings, enemies of the 
gods and men. They are represented as being of a dark colour, 
and probably were the natives of India who contended with the 
immigrant Aryans. It has, however, been maintained that they 
were hermits and ascetics of Aryan race. In later times they 
are barbarians, robbers, outcasts, who, according to some autho¬ 
rities, descended from Yi^waniitra. 

DATTAEA-CHAIlTDEIKA. A treatise on the law of adop¬ 
tion by Devana Bha^/a, Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAKA-MtMANSA. A treatise on the law of adoption 
by Nanda PaTid^ita. Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAEIA-aSTEOMAAL a digest of the principal treatises 
on the law of adoption. Printed at Calcutta. 

DATTATEEYA. Son of Atri and Anasuya. A Bmhmau 
saint in whom a portion of Brahma, Vishnu, and /Jiva, or more 
particularly Vishnu, was incarnate. He had three sons. Soma, 
Datta, and Dur-vasas, to whom also a portion of the divine 
essence was transmitted. He was the patron of Karta-virya, and 
gave him a thousand arms. 

DAYA-BHAGA. ‘ Law of inheritanca’ This title belongs 
especially to the treatise of Jimuta Vahana, current in Bengal 
Translated by Colebrooka 

DAYA-KEAMA-SANGEAHA A treatise on the law of 
inlieritance as current in Bengal, by Sn Krishna Tarkalankara. 
Translated by Wynch, 

DAYA-TATWA A treatise on the law of inheritance as 
current in Bengal, by Eaghunandana Bhaiiacharya. 

Leva (Nom. Devas = Deus, from the root Din, to shina) 
God. A deity. Tlie gods are spoken of as thirty-three in num¬ 
ber, eleven for each of the three worlds. 

DEA^AK A Fatlier of Devaki and brother of Ugrasena. 

DEVAKl. Wife of Vasu-deva, mother of Krtsh?ia and 
cousin of Kan^a. She is sometimes called an incarnation of 
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Aditi, and is said to have been born again as Pri^ni, the vdiQ of 
King Su-tapas. 


DEVALA. A Vedic ^tshi, to whom some h^mins are attri¬ 
buted. There are several men of this name; one was author 
of a code of law, another was an astronomer, and one the grand¬ 


father of Pawini. 

DEYALA. Music, personified as a femala 
DEYA-LO K A. The world of the gods, i.e., Swarga, Indra’s 
heaven. 


DEYA-MATi?/. ‘ Mother of the gods,’ - An appellation of 
Aditi (q.v.). 

DEYA-RATA. i. A royal Eishi of the Solar mce, who dwelt 
among the Yidehas, and had charge of /Siva’s bow, which de¬ 
scended to Janaka and was broken by Rama. 2. A name given 
to /SunaA-sephas. 

DEYARSHIS. (Deva-nshis.) ^ishis or saints of the celee 
tial class, who dwell in the regions of the gods, such as Narada. 
Sages who have attained perfection upon earth and have been 
exalted as demigods to heaven. 

DEYATA. A divine being or god. Tlie name Devatas 
includes the gods in general, or, as most frequently used, the 
whole body of inferior gods. 

DEYATADHYAYA-BRAHMAJVA, The fifth Brahma/za 
of the Sama-veda. The text has been edited by Burnell 

EEYAYANL Daughter of /Sukra, priest of the Daityas. 
She fell in love with her father’s pupil Kacha, son of Brihaspati, 
but he rejected her advancea She cursed liim, and in return 
he cursed her, that she, a Brahman’s daughter, should marry a 
Kshatriya, Devayani was companion to Samnish/ha, daughter 
of the king of the Daityas. One day they went to bathe, and 
the god Yayu changed their clothes. When they were dressed, 
they began to quarrel about the change, and Devayani spoke 
“ with a scowl so bitter that Sarmishflia slapped her face, and 
pushed her into a diy well” She was rescued by Kmg Yayati, 
who took her home to her father. /S'ukra, at his daughter’s 
vehement persuasion, demanded satisfaction from Sarmishfiia’s 
father, tlie Daitya king, lie conceded Devayanl’s demand, that 
upon lier mamage Sarmish^ha should be given to her for a ser¬ 
vant. Devayani married King Yayati, a Kshatriya, and Sar- 
ntisli/liri became her servant Subsequently Yayati becanie 
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DAA?A-EtJPAEL4. An early treatise on draniatic com¬ 
position. It has been published by HaU in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, 

DASAS. ‘ Slaves.’ Tribes and people of India who opposed 
the progress of the intrusive Aryans. 

DASEAS. ' Beautiful’ The elder of the two Aswins, or in 
the dual (Dasrau), the two Aswins. 

DASTUS. In the Yedas they are evil beings, enemies of the 
gods and men. They are represented as being of a dark colour, 
and probably were the natives of India who contended with the 
immigrant Aryans. It has, however, been maintained that they 
were hermits and ascetics of Aryan race. In later times they 
are barbarians, robbers, outcasts, who, according to some autho¬ 
rities, descended from Yi^wamitra, 

DATTAXA-CHAKDEIKA, A treatise on the law of adop¬ 
tion by Devana Bha^^a. Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAKA-MlMAJsrSA. A treatise on the law of adoption 
by Nanda PaTziita. Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAKA-aSIEOMAjYI a digest of the principal treatises 
on the law of adoption. Printed at Calcutta. 

DATTATEEYA. Son of Atri and Anasuy^ A Brahman 
saint m whom a portion of Brahma, Yishnu, and iS^iva, or more 
particularly Yish?iu, was iucamate. He had three sons. Soma, 
Datta, and Dur-vasas, to whom also a portion of the divine 
essence was transmitted. He was the patron of K^ta-virya, and 
gave him a thousand arms. 

DATA-BHAGA. ‘ Law of ioheritance.’ This title belongs 
especially to the treatise of Jimuta Yahana, current in Bengal 
Translate by Colebrooka 

DAYA-KEAMA-SAHGEAHA. A treatise on the law of 
inheritance as current in Bengal, by Sn Krish/ia Tarkalankara. 
Translated by Wynch. 

DAYA-TATWA, A treatise on the law of inheritance as 
current in Bengal, by Eaghunandana Bha/^charya. 

LEYA. (Nom. Devas = Deus, from the root Div, to shine.) 
God. A deity. The gods are spoken of as thirty-three in num¬ 
ber, eleven for each of the three worlds. 

DEYAKA. Father of Devaki and brother of IJgrasena. 

DEYAKl Wife of Yasu-deva, mother of KrishTia and 
cousin of Kamu. She is sometimes called an incarnation of 
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"^Aditi, and is said to have been bom again as Primi, the wife of 
King Su-tapas. 

DEVALA. A Yedic jRishi, to whom some hymns are attri¬ 
buted There are several men of this name; one was author 
of a code of law, another was an astronomer, and one the grand¬ 
father of PaTiini. 

DEYALA. Music, personified as a femala 

DEYA-LOKA. The world of the gods, ie., Swarga, Indra's 
heaven, 

DEYA-MATi?J. ‘ Mother of the gods.’ - An appellation of 
Aditi (q.v.)._ 

DEYA-EATA. i. A royal Jiishi of the Solar mce, who dwelt 
among the Yidehas, and had charge of /Siva’s bow, which de¬ 
scended to Janaka and was broken by Kama, 2 . A name given 
to /S'unaA-sephaa 

DEYAESHIS. (Deva-rishis.) jRishis or saints of the celes^ 
tial class, who dwell in the regions of the gods, such as Narada. 
Sages who have attained perfection upon earth and have been 
exalted as demigods to heaven. 

DEYATA. A divine being or god The name Devatas 
includes the gods in general, or, as most frequently used, the 
whole body of inferior gods. 

DEYATADHYAYA-BEAHMAJVA, The fifth BT^imana, 
of the Sama-veda. The text has been edited by Burneli 

DEYAYANL Daughter of /Shkra, priest of the Daityaa. 
She fell in love with her fatlier’s pupil Kacha, son of Bnbaspati, 
but he rejected her advances. She cursed him, and in return 
he cursed her, that she, a Braliman’s daughter, should marry a 
Ksbatriya. Devayimi was companion to Sormish/lia, daughter 
of the king of the Daityas. One day they went to bathe, and 
the god Yayu changed their clothes. A^Tion tliey were dressed, 
they began to quairel about the change, and Devayani 8i)oke 
“ with a scowl so bitter that Sarmishflia slapped her face, and 
pushed her into a dry well” She was rescued by King Yayati, 
who took her home to her father. /Shkra, at his daughter’s 
vehement persuasion, demanded satisfaction from Sarmish/ha’s 
father, Uie Ikaitya king. He conceded Devayani’s demand, that 
upon ]ier maiTiuge Sarmish^ha should be given to her for a ser¬ 
vant. Devayani married King Yayati, a Kshatriya, and Sar- 
mish/hri became her servant. Subsequently YayaH became 
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enamoured of Sarmishdia, and she bore him a son, fchd discovery 
of which so enraged Devayani that she parted from her husband, 
and went home to her father, having home two sons, Yadu and 
Tiirvasa or Turvasu. Her father, yStdora, cursed Yayati with the 
infimiity of old age, hut afterwards offered to transfer it to any 
one of Yayati’s sons who would submit to receive it. Yadu, the 
eldest, and progenitor of the Yadavas, refused, and so did all the 
other sons, with the exception of Sarmish^ha’s youngest son, 
Puru. Those who refused were cursed by their father, that their 
posterity should never possess dominion j hut Puru, who bore 
his father’s curse for a thousand years, succeeded his father as 
monarch, and was the ancestor of the PawJavas and Kauravas. 

DEVA-YOHL _ ‘ Of divine birth.’ A general name for the 
inferior gods, the Adityas, Vasus, Viswadevas, and others 

goddess,’ or Maha-devl, 'the great goddess,’ 
wufe of the god &va, and daughter of Himavat, i.e., the Him^ 
laya mountains. She is mentioned in the Maha-bharata under 
a variety of names, and ivith several of her peculiar character- 
istics, hut she- owes her great distinction to the Purawas and 
later works. As the ^kti or female energy of ^iva she has two 
c aracters, one mild, the other fierce; and it is under the latter that 
s e IS especially worshipped. She has a great variety of names, 
referable to her various forms, attributes, and actions, but these 
names are not always used accurately and distinctively. In her 
milder form she is Uraa, ‘light,’ and a type of beauty; Gaurl, 
‘the yeUow or brilliant;’ Parvati, ‘the mountaineer;’ and 
Haimavafi, from her parentage; Jagan-mata, ‘ the mother of the 
world; ’ and Phavani. In her terrible form she is Durga, ‘ the 
inaccessible;’ Kali and ^yama, ‘the black;’ Chanii and Chan- 
h!ika, ‘tlie fierce;’ and BhairavT, ‘the terrihla’ It is in this 
character that bloody sacrifices are offered to her, that the bar¬ 
barities of the Durga-puja and Charak-puja are perpetrated in 
her honour, and that the indecent orgies of the Tantrikas are 
held to propitiate her favours and celebrate her powers. She 
^ ten arms, and in most of her hands there are weapons. As 
mgu slie IS a beautiful yellow woman, riding on a tiger in a 
fierce and menacing attitude. As Kali or Kalika, ‘the black ’ 
«he IS repreecnted with a black skin, a hideous and terrible 
cc.untenance, drippmg with blood, encircled with snakes, hun« 
round with skulls and human heads, and in all respects resem” 
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.ig a fnry ratlier than a goddess.” As Yindhya-vasini, ‘ the 
dweller in the Viiidhyas,’ she is worshipped at a place of that 
name where the Yindhyas approach the Ganges, near Mirzapiir, 
and it is said that there the blood before her image is never 
allowed to get dry. As Maha-maya she is the great illusion. 

The Chan^fl-mdhatmya, which celebrates the victories of 


this goddess over the Asuras, speaks of her under the fol¬ 
lowing names:—I. Durga, when she received the messengers 
of the Asuras. 2. Dasa-bhuja. ‘Ten-armed,’ when she 
destroyed part of their army. 3. Sinlia-viihini ‘ Eiding on a 
lion,’ when she fought with the Asura general Eakta-vija. 4. 
Maliisha-mardinL ‘Destroyer of Mahisha,’ an Asura in the 
form of a buffalo. 5. Jagad-dliatri. ‘Fosterer of the world,’ 
when she again defeated the Asura army. 6. KalL ‘The 
black.’ She killed Eaktarvija. 7. Mukta-kesL ‘"With dis¬ 
hevelled hair.’ Again defeats the Asuras. 8. Tara. ‘ Star.’ 
She killed iS^imbha. 9. Chhinua-mastaka. ‘ Decapitated,' 
the headless form in wliich she killed Nisumbha. 10. Jagad- 
gaurL ‘World’s fair one,’ as lauded by the gods for her 
triumphs. The names which Devi obtains from her husband 
are:—Babhravl (Babhru), Bhagavatl, IsanT, L’wai-I, Kalanjari, 
KapalinT, KausikI, Kiratt, Maheswan, Mrwfa, Mrufiini, Riid- 
rawi, <Sarva?iI, /Siva, Tryambaki. From her origin she is called 
Adri-ja and Giri-ja, ‘mountain-bom;’ Ku-ja, ‘earth-born;’ 
Daksha-j^ ‘ sprung from Daksha.’ She is Kanya, ‘ the virgin;' 
Kanya-kumari, ‘the youthful vii-gin;’ and Ambika, ‘the 
mother; ’ Avara, ‘ the youngest; ’ Ananta and Nitya, ‘ the ever¬ 
lasting;”’ Arya, ‘the revered;’ Yijaya, ‘victorious;’ ifiddhi, 

‘ the rich; ’ Sala, ‘ virtuous ; ’ Dakshina, ‘ right-handed; ’ 1 ’inga, 
‘tawny, dark;’ Kaxburl, ‘spotted;’ Bhramari, ‘the bee;’ 
Kofari, ‘the naked;’ Karna-motl, ‘pearl-eared;’ Padma-Ianch- 
hana, ‘distinguished by a lotuaj;’ Sarva-maugaE, ‘always 
auspicious;’ /Sokam-bhari, ‘nourisher of herbs;’ .Siva-dull, 
‘6'iva’s messenger;’ Smha-rathi, ‘riding on a lion.’ As addicted 
to austeriiies she is Aparjja and Katyiiyani. As Bhuta-nTiyaki 
she is chief or leader <>£ the gohhns, and as Gajia-UiiyakT, the 
leader of the Ganas. She is Kamakshi, ‘wanton-eyed;’ and 
Kamakhya, ‘called by the name of Kama, desite.’ Other 
names, most of them applicable to her terrible forms, ere Bhadni- 
kali, Bhima-devi, ChamuJtda, Maha-kali, Mahamari, 'Mahaauri, 
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Matangi, EajasI, ‘tlie fierce;’ and Eakta-danti, ‘red or bloody 




toothed.’ 

DEYI BHAGAYATA PXJEAYA. A /Saiva Piiram, which 
is by some placed among the eighteen PuraTzas instead of the 
/Sri Bhagavata, which is devoted to Yislmu. Tliis is devoted to 
the worship of the /Saktis. 

DEYl MAHATMYA. ‘The greatness of Devi’ A poem 
of 700 verses, which celebrates the triumphs of Devi over 
various Asuras. It is the text-book of the worshippers of 
Devi, and is read daily in her temples. It is an episode of the 
^larkaTirfeya Parana, and is also called Cha7zc?ipa&a. 

DHAHA-DA. ‘ Giver of wealtL’ Kuvera, the god of riches. 

DHAISTAN-JAYA ‘Conqueror of riches.’ A title of Aijuna 
and of several others, 

DH AN AN JAY A YIJAYA ‘Yictories of Dhananjaya’ 
(Arjuna). A drama in one act on the exploits of Arjuna when 
in the service of the Eaja Yir^a. 

DHANA-PATL ‘ Lord of wealtL’ Kuvera 

DIIANE/SWAEA ‘ Lord of wealth,’ ie., Kuvera 

DHANTJE-YEDA The science of archery, the military art. 

DIIANWANTAEL i. Name of a Yedic deity to whom offer¬ 
ings at twilight were made in the north-east quarter. 2. The 
physician of the gods, who was produced at the churning of the 
ocean. He was a teacher of medical science, and the Ayur-veda 
is attributed to him. In another birth he was son of Dlrgha- 
tamas, and his “ nature was exempt from human infirmities, and 
in every existence he had been master of universal knowledge.” 
He is called also Sudharpawi, ‘ carrying nectar in his hands,’ and 
Amn’ta, ‘ the immortal’ Other physicians seem to have had 
the name applied to them, as Bhela, Divo-dasa, and Palakapya. 
3. A celebrated physician, who was one of “ the nine gems ” 
of the court of Yikrama. See Nava-ratna. 

DHAEAYl. The earth. The wife of Para^u-rania* 

DHAEAIA, DHAEMA-EAJA ‘Justice.’ A name of 
Yama, the judge of the dead 

D HAEM A An ancient sage, sometimes classed anumg the 
Prajapatis, He married thirteen (or ten) of the daughters of 
Daksha, and had a numerous progeny; but all his children “ are 
manifestly allegorical, being personifications of intelligences and 
virtues and religious rites, and being therefore appropriately 
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[ded to the probable authors of tne Hindu code of religion 
^nd morals, or the equally allegorical rep.resentation of that code, 
Dbarma, moral and rebgious duty.”— Wilson. 

DHAEMA-PUTRA. ‘ Son of Dbajma’ A name of Tudhi- 
sb^bira 

DHARMARAATA. A sacred grove, i. A forest in Mad- 
byadas*a into which Dbarma retired. 2. A city mentioned in 
the Ramaya^ia as founded by Amurta-rajas, son of Kusa 

DHAR^IA-RAJA i. Tama, king of the dead. 2. A title of 
Yudhi-shdiira, who was mythically a son of Tama 

DHAR^IA-aSASTRA a law-book or code of laws. This 
term includes the whole body of Hindu law, but it is more 
especially applicable to the laws of Manu, YajnawaaUvya, and other 
inspired sages who first recorded the Snu'iti or ‘‘ recollections ” 
of what they had received from a divine sourca These works 
are generally in three parts:—(i.) Achara, rules of conduct 
and practice; (2.) Vyavahara, judicature; (3,) Pirayaschitta, 
penance. 

The inspired lawgiver^ are spoken of as being eig'hteen in 
number, but the names of forty-two old authorities are men- 
tioned. hlanu and \ ajnawalkya stand apart by themselves i at the 
head of these VTiters. After tliem the eighteen other inc.q)ired 
sages are recognised as the great authorities on law, and the 
works ascribed to them are still extant, either wholly or pmr- 
tiaUy, or in an abridged form:—(i.) Atri; (2,) Vishwu; ( 3.) 
Hmta; (4.) XJsanas; (5.) Angiras; (6.) Yama; (7.) Apastamba; 
(8.) Samvarta; (9.) Katyayana; (10.) Bnliaspati; (ii.)Para^ra ; 
(12.). Vyasa; (13, 14.) ^Sankha and Likhita, whose joint trea¬ 
tise is frequently quoted; (15.) Daksha; (16.) Gotama; (17.) 
ASltatapa; (18.) Vasish^ha, But there are others who are 
more frequently cited than many of these, as Narada, Bh?'igu, 
Maiichi, Kn^^apa, Vi^wamitra, and feaudliayana. Other names 
that are met with are Pulastya, Gargya, Paitonasi, Sumantu, 
Lokukshi, Kuthunii, and Dhaumya The writings of some 
of these lawgivers have appeared in different forms, and are 
refen'ed to with the descriptive epithets of V?*2ddha, ‘ old' ’ 
lbhat, ‘ great; ’ and Laghu, ‘ light or small* , 

A general collection of the Smritis or Dharma-sastras has been 
ja-inted in Calcutta under the title of Dharma-^^astra-sangraba, hy 
JivJnanda. 
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DHAK]\IA-SAYAEirL Tlie eleventh Mann. See ]\IantL 
DHARMA-SXJTRAS.. The Saniayachmka Sutras are so 
called because they had among them maxims of a legal nature. 
DHARMA-YYADHA. ‘Tlie pious huntsman.’ This man 


is represented in the Maha-hharata as living by selling the flesh 
of hoars and bufFaloeiS, and yet as being learned in the Yedas 
and in all the knowhedge of a Erfiliman. This is accounted for 
by his having been a Rrahman in a former birth, and cumed 
to this vHe occupation for having wounded a Braliman when 


hunting. 

DRATRL ‘Maker, creator.’ In the later hymns of the 
i?ig-veda, Dhatr i is a deity of no very defined powers and func¬ 
tions, but he is, described as operating in the production of life 
and the preservation of health. He promotes generation, brings 
about matrimony, presides over domestic life, cures diseases, 
heals broken, bones, &c. He is said to “have formed the sun, 
moon, sky, earth, air, and heaven as before.’^ He appears also 
as one of the Adityas, and this character he still retains. In 
the later mythology he is identified with Prajapati or Brahma 
the crea^iX)r ; and in this sense of “ maker ” the term is used as 
an epit’iiet of Yishnu and KWshria. Sometimes he is a son of 
BrahiPia- 

DhlAUMYA. I. The younger brother of Devala and family 
prieFst of the ParzJavas. There are several others of the same 
nan 10. 2. Author of a work on law. 

'DHENTIKA. A demon killed by Bala-rama. Krishna and 
I kda-rama, as boys, picked some fruit in a grove belonging to 
TJhenuka, when he took the fonn of an ass, and running to the 
spot began to kick Bala-rama. The young hero seized him by 
the heels, whirled him round till he was dead, and cast his 
carcase on to the top of a palm-tree. Sevei*al of his companions 
who ran to liis assistance were treated in the same way, so 
that “ the trees were laden with dead asses.” 

DH/tJ/SHTA-DYinVINA Brother of Draupadi, and com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Pam/ava armies. He killed, somewhat un¬ 
fairly in ccirnbat, I)ro?za, who had beheaded his father, and he in 
his turn was killed by DroTia’s son, Aswatthaman, who stamped 
him to death with his feet as he lay aslecji. 

DHA‘/SHTA-KETU. 1. A son of DhWshta-ilyumna. 2. 
A son of /Sisii-pala, king of Chedi, and an ally of the VixruUr 
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3. A king of the Kekayas, also an ally of the PaTzd^avas. 
4. Son of Satyadlmti. 5. Son of ISTnga. 

DHi^/TA-EASHTEA. i. The eldest son of Yichitra-wya 
or Yy^a, and brother of Pa?i6?u. His mother was Ambika, He 
married Gandliarl, and by her had a himdred sons, the eldest of 
whom was Dur-yodhana. Dhrita-rashta was blind, and PaweZu 
was affected ^vith a disease supposed, from his name, “the pale,” 
to be a leprous affection. The tvvo brothers in turn renounced 
the throne, and the great war recorded in the Mah^bharata was 
fought between their sons, one party being caUed Kauravas, 
from an ancestor, Kuru, and the other PamZavas, from theit 
father PaTZ^u. Dh 7 *ita-rash/ra and his wife were burned in a 
forest fire. (See Maha-bharata.) 2. An enormous serpent of 
many heads and immense strength. 

DHEUYA. The polar star. According to the Yishriu 
Pura7ia, the sons of Mann Swayam-bhuva were Priya-vrata and 
Uttrmapada. The latter had two wives; the favourite, Suruchi, 
was proud and haughty j the second, Suniti or Sum'it^ was 
humble and gentle. Suruchi liad a son named Uttama, and 
Suniti gave birth to Dhruva 'Wliile quite a child Dhruva was 
ctmtemptuously treated by Suruchi, and she told him that her 
own son Uttama would alone succeed to the throne. Dhruva 
and liis mother submitted, and ho declai’ed that he wished for 
no other honours than such as his own actions should acquire. 
He was a Kshatriya, but he joined a society of iZishis, and 
becoming a /ffshi himself, he went througli a rigid course of 
austerities, notwithstanding the efforts of Indra to distract him. 
At the end he obtained the favour of Yishmi, who raised him 
to the skies as the pole-star. He has the patronymic Auttana- 
padi, and he is called Grahadh^ ‘the stay or pivot of* the 
planets.^ 

DHCIMA-YAEYA. ‘ Smoko coloured.’ A king of the ser¬ 
pents. A legend in the Hari-van^a telatos that Yadu, the 
founder of the YMava family, went for a tiip of pleasure 
on the sea, where he was curried off by Dhuiua-varria to the 
capital of the serpents. Dhuma-var^ia luanicd his five daugh¬ 
ter 5 io him, and from them sprang seven distinct families of 
P‘30]j1(\ I 

DIIUNDHU. An Asura who harassed the sage Uttanka in 
his devotions. The (.lemon liid himself beneath a sea of sumi, 
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dhundhu-mAra—dilipa. 

but was dug out and killed by King Kuvalayil^wa and bis 
21,000 sons, who were undeterred by the flames wbicb checked 
tbeir progress, and were all killed but three. This legend pro¬ 
bably originated from a. volcano or some similar phenomenon. 
From this exploit Kuvalay^wa got the name of Dhundhu- 
m^, ‘ slayer of Dhundhu.’ 

DHIJFnDHU-]\IAEA. See Dhundhu and Kuvalayaswa. 

DHtJErJArL ‘ Having heavy matted locks.’ A name of 
Eudra or ^'iva. 

DHtJETA-HAETAKA. ‘ The rogue actors.’ A farce in two 
parts by Sama Eaja Dikshita, “ The chief object of this piece 
is the ridicule of the S'aiva ascetics.” 

DHtJETA-SAMAGAMA. ‘Assemblage of rogues.’ A 
comedy by ^Sekhara or Jyotir Iswara. “It is somewhat indeli¬ 
cate, but not devoid of humour.” It has been translated into 
French by SchoebeL 

DIG-AhlBAEA. ‘Clothed with space.’ A naked mendi¬ 
cant. A title of /Siva. 

DIG-GAJAS. The elephants who protect the eight points 
of the compass:—(i.) Airavata; (2.) PuTwfarika; (3.) 
mana; (4.) Kumuda; (5.) Anjana; (6.) Pushpardanta j (7.) 
Sarva-bhauma; (8.) Su-pratika. 

DIG-VIJAYA. ‘ Conquest of the regions (of the world),’ 
I. A part of the Maha-bharata which commemorates the con¬ 
quests effected by the four younger Pa?z^ava princes, and in 
virtue of which Yudlii-sh^hira maintained his claim to uni¬ 
versal sovereignty. 2. A work by /Siankaracharya in support 
of the Vedanta philosophy, generally distinguished as SankarsL 
Dig-vijaya. 

DIK-PALA. ‘ Supporters of the regions.’ The supporters 
of the eight points of the compass. See Dig-gaja. 

DILIPA. Son of An^umat and father of Bhagiratha. He 
was of the Solar race and ancestor of Eama. On one occasion 
h(' faded to pay due respect to Surabhi, the ‘ cow of fortune,’ 
and she passed a curse upon him that he should have no 
offspring until lie and his wife Su-dakshiwa had carefully 
tended Surabhi’s daughter Kandinl. Tliey obediently waited 
on this cmlf Nandini, and Dilipa once offered his own life to 
save heiB from the lion of Sivti. In duo time the curse was 
removed, and a son, Eaghu, was born to them. This story is 
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in the EaghTi-van6’a. There was another prince of the 
hme. See Kha^wangcu 

DIEGHA-aSHAVAS. Son of Dirgha-tamas, and therefore a 
-R/shi, hut as in a time of famine he took to trade for a liveli¬ 
hood, the i?/g-veda calls him “ the merchant.” 

DIKGHA-TAjMAS, DlRGHA-TiyPAS. ‘Long darkness.' 
A son of Ka5i-raja, according to the Maha-bh^ta; of Uchathya, 
according to the i?/g-veda; and of Utathya and Mamata in 
the Pura7^as. His appellations of Auchathya and Mamateya 
favour the latter parentage. He was bom blind, but is said to 
have obtained sight by worshipping Agni {R. V. iii. 128). He 
was father of Kakshivat and Dhanwantari; and he is said (in 
the V, P.) to have had five children by Su-desh 7 Z^ wife of 
Bali, viz., the countries Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Pu?idra, and 
Suhma. 

DITL A goddess or personification in the Vedas who is 
associated with Aditi, and seems to be intended as an antithesis 
or as a complement to her. 

In the RamayaTKi and in the PuraTias she is daughter of 
Daksha, wife of Ka^yapa, and mother of the Daityas. The 
Vishnu PuriiTia relates that having lost her children, she begged 
of Ka^yapa a son of irresistible prowess, who should destroy 
Indra, The boon was granted, but with this condition : “If, 
with thoughts whoUy pious and person entirely pure, you care¬ 
fully carry the babe in your womb for a hundred years.” She 
assiduously observed the condition; but Indra knew what was 
preparing for him. So he went to Liti and attended upon her 
wth the utmost humility, watching his opportunity. In the 
last year of the century, Diti retired one night to rest without 
washing her feet. Indra then with Ms thunderbolt divided the 
embryo in her womb into seven portions. Thus mutilated, the 
child cried bitterly, and Indra being unable to pacify it, became 
angry, and divideil each of the seven portions into seven, thus 
foming the swift-moving deities called Maruts, from the words, 
‘ Ma-rodiA,' ‘ Weep not,' which Indm used to quiet them. 

BIVO-DASA I. A pious liberal king mentioned in the Rig- 
vedo, for whom it is said that Indra demolished a hundred stone 
cities, meaning perhaps the mythological aerial cities of tlie 
Asuvas. 2. A Brahman who w'as the twin-brother of Atrnlya. 
He is represented in the Veda as a “very liberal sacrificer,'- 
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and as being delivered by the gods from the oppressor 
&mbaKL He is also called Atithi-gwa^ ‘ he to whom guests 
should go/ 3. A king of son of Bhima-ratha and father of 
Pratardana, He was attacked by the sons of King Yita-havya 
and all his sons were slain. His son Pratardana (q.v.) was born 
to him through a sacrifice performed by Bharadwaja. He was 
celebrated as a physician and was called DhanwantarL 

DRAXJPADL Daughter of Drupada, king of Panch^, and 
wife of the five Vmdu princes. Draupadi was a damsel of dark 
complexion but of great beauty, as radiant and graceful as if 
she had descended from the city of the gods.” Her hand was 
sought by many princes, and so her father determined to hold a 
swayam-vara and allow her to exercise her own choice in the 
selection of a husband. The swayam-vara was proclaimed, and 
princes assembled from all parts to contend in the lists for the 
hand of the princess; for although in such contests the lady was 
entitled to exercise her swayam-vara or own choice, it generally 
followed that the champion of the arena became her husband. 
Most astonishing feats of arms were performed, but Arjuna out¬ 
shone all by his marvellous use of the bow, and he became the 
selected bridegroom. Wlien the five brothers returned to the 
house where then* mother, Kunt?, was staying, they told her that 
they had made a great acquisition, and she told them to share it 
among them. These words raised a great difticulty, for if they 
could not be adroitly evaded they must be obeyed. The sage 
Yy^ settled the matter by saying, “ The destiny of Draupadi 
has already been declai-ed by the gods ; let her become the wife 
of all the brethren.” So she became their common wife, and it 
was arranged that she should stay successively two days in the 
house of each, and tliat no one of them but the master of the 
house should enter it while she was there. Arjuna was 
lier favourite, and she showed her jealousy when he mar¬ 
ried Su-bhadra. In the great gambling match which the 
eldest brother, Yudhi-shfhira, played at Hastina-pura against 
his cousins, the Kauvaras, ho lost his all—his kingdom, his 
brothers, himself, and their wife Draupadi So she became 
a slave, and Dur-yodliana called her to come and sweep the 
room. She refused, and then Duh-sasana dragged hei' by 
the liair into the pa-vdlion before all the chieftains, and taunt¬ 
ingly told her that she was a slave girl, and had no rigljt to 
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plain of being touched by men. He also abused hei: 
and tore off her veil and dress, while Dur-yodhana imdted her 
to sit on his thigk Krish 7 za took compassion upon her, and 
restored her garments as fast as they were torn. She called 
vehemently upon her husbands to save her, but they were 
restrained by Yudhi-sh^hira. Bhima was in a rage of passion; 
he was prevented from action; but he vowed in loud words 
that he would drink the blood of Duh-5^ana and smash the 
thigh of Dur-yodhana in retaliation of these outrages, which 
vows he eventually fulfilled. Draupadi vowed that her hair 
should remain dishevelled until Bhima should -tie it up mth 
hands dripping with the blood of Duh-sasana, Tlie result 
of the gambling match was that the Pa/i^Zavas, ^^dth, Draupadi, 
went into exile for twelve years, and were to dwell quite 
incognito during another year. The period of thirteen years 
being successfully completed, they were at liberty to return. 
Twelve years of exile were passed in the jungle, and in the 
course of this period Jayad-ratha, king of Sindhu, came to the 
liouse of the Pa7ic?avas while they Avere out hunting. He Avas 
couiteously receiA^ed by Draupadi, and was fascinated by her 
charms. He tried to induce her to elope Avith him, and when 
lie Avas scornfully repulsed, he dragged her to liis chariot and 
di*OA'e off* Avith her. When the I^a/i^avas returned and lieard 
of the rape, they pui'sued Jayad-ratha, and pressed him so close 
that he put doAMi Dmupadi, and endeavoured to escape iilona 
Bhima i-esolved to overtake and punish him ; and although 
Yudhi-shdiira pleaded that Jayad-ratha Avas a kinsman, and 
ought not to be killed, Draupadi called aloud for vengeance, 
J^o Bliima and Arjuna continued the pursuit. Bhima dragged 
Jayad-mtha from his car, kicked and b^at him till he A^'as sense¬ 
less, but spared Iris life. He cut off all Jayad-ratha’s hair except 
five locks, and made him publicly ncknoAvledge that he was a 
slava Draupadi’s revenge Avas then slalced, and Jayad-ratha Avas 
released at her intercession. In the tliirteenth year, in Avhich 
her husbands and she Avere to live undiscovered, they entered 


the service of tlie king of Yira/a, and she, Avithout acknoAvledg- 
ing any connection Avith them, became a Avaiting-maid to the 
queen. Slie stipulated that she should not be requii’od to Avash 
feet or to eat food left by others, and she quieted the jealous 
tears AN^hich her beauty excited in the queeii^s mind by repi‘esentr 
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^ing that she was guarded by five Gandharvas, who would preveir 
any improper advances. She lived a quiet life for a while, but 
her beauty excited the passions of Kichaka, the queen’s brother, 
who was commander-in-chief, and the leading man in the king¬ 
dom. His importunities and insults greatly annoyed her, but 
she met vntli no protection from the queen, and was rebuked for 
her complaints and petulance by Yudhi-sh^hira. Her spirit of 
revenge was roused, and she appealed as usual to Bhima, whose 
fiery passions she weU knew how to kindle. She complained of 
her menial position, of the insults she had received, of the in¬ 
difference of her husbands, and of the base offices they were 
content to occupy. Bhima promised revenge. An assignation 
was made with Kichaka which Bhima kept, and he so mangled 
the unfortunate gallant that all his flesh and bones were rolled 
into a ball, and no one could discover the manner of his death. 
The murder was attributed to Draupadi’s Gandharvas, and she 
was condemned to be burnt on Kichaka’s funeral pile. Then 
Bhima disguised himself, and tearing up a tree for a club, went 
to her rescue^ He was supposed to be the Gandharva, and 
every one fled before him. He released Draupadi, and they 
returned to the city by different ways. After the term of exile 
was over, and the Pa 7 ^avas and she were at liberty to return, 
she was more ambitious than her husbands, and complained to 
’Krishna, of the humility and want of resolution shown by 
Yudhi-shfiiira. She had five sons, one by each husband— 
Prati-vindhya, son of Yudhi-shfiiira; /Sruta-soma, son of Bhima; 
iSruta-kirtti, son of Arjuna; /Satanika, son of Kakula; and 
/Sruta-karman, son of Saha-deva, She with these five sons was 
present in camp on the eighteenth and last night of the great 
battle, while her victorious husbands were in the camp of the 
defeated enemy. A^watthaman with two companions entered the 
camp of the Pa?7cZavas, cut down these five youths, and all whom 
they found. Draupadi called for vengeance upon A^atthaman. 
Yudhi-shfliira endeavoured to moderate heranger, but she apj^ealed 
to Bhima, Aijuna pursued A^atth^an, and overtook him, but 
he spared his life after taking from him a celebrated jewel which 
he wore as an amulet Arjuna gave this jewel to Bhima for 
presentation to DraupadL On receiving it she was consoled, 
and presented the jewel to Yudhi-shfliira as the head of the 
family. When her husbands retired from the world and went 
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their journey towards the Him^ayas and Indra’s heaven, she 
accompanied them, and was the first to fall on the journey. See 
Mah^bh^ata 

Draupadi's real name was Krishna She was called Draupadi 
and Yajna-senl, from her father; Pc^hati, from her grand¬ 
father Prishata; Panchali, from her country; Sairindhrl, ‘the 
maid-servant ^ of the queen of Yir^a; Panchami, ‘ having five 
husbands;’ and Nitaryauvam, ‘ the ever-young.’ 

DltAYIZ)A. The country in which th^ Tamil language is 
spoken, extending from Madras to Cape Comorin. According 
to Manu, the people of this country were originajdy Kshatriyas, 
hut sank to the condition of 5^udras from the extinction of 
sacred rites and the absence of Brahmans. As apphed to the 
classification of Brahmans it has a much wider application, em¬ 
bracing Gujarat, ]Maharr^hfiB, and all the south, 

DjBISHADWATL a common female name. i. The wife of 
King Divo-dasa. 2. A river forming one of the boundaries of Brah- 
mavarta, perhaps the Kagar before its junction with the Sarsuti. 

DEOiVA, ‘ A bucket.’ A Brlihinan so named from his 
having been generated by liis father, Bharadwaja, in a bucket. 
He married Knpa, half-sister of Bhishraa, and by her was father 
of Aswatthaman. He was Miaryo^ or teacher of the militiiry 
art, both to the Kaurava and Pawrfava princes, and so he 
was called Drofiach^ya. He had been slighted by Dmp^da, 
king of Panchrda, and became his enemy. Through the in¬ 
strumentality of the Pa7idavas he made Drupada prisoner, and 
took from him half of his kingdom; but he spared his life 
and gave him back the otlier haM of his country But the 
old animosity rankled, and ended in the death of both. In the 
great war Hro/ia sided with the Kauravas, and after the death 
of BhTshma he became their conumuider-in-chief. On the fourth 
day of his command he killed Drupada, and in his turn he was 
unfairly slain in combat by Dhn'sh/a-dyuiuna, who had sworn 
to avenge his father’s death. In the midst of this comlxit 
I)ro?ia was told that his son was dead, which so unnerved him 
that he laid down liis arms and his opponent decapitated him. 
But Dro^ia was a Brahm^u and an Acharya, and the' crime of 
killing him was enormous, so it is glossed over by the statement 
that Drona “ transported liimself to heaven in a glitterih^ state 
like the sun, and I)h?'ish/a-dyumna dccapifiited merely his life- 
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less body.” Drorea was also called Kii/a-ja. The common 
meaning of Kii/a is ‘ mountain-top,’ but one of its many other 
meanings is * water-jar.’ His patronymic is Sharadwaja 

DRUHYU. Son of Yayati, by Sarmishiha, daughter of the 
Daitya king Vrisha-parvan. He refused to exchange his youth 
for the curse of decrepitude passed upon his father, and in conse¬ 
quence Yayati cursed him that his posterity should not possess 
dominioa His father gave him a part of his kingdom, but his d^ 
scendants became “princes of the lawless barbarians of the north.” 

DRUPADA. Ring of Panchala and son of Pnshata. Also 
called Yajna-sena. He was schoolfellow of Drom, the preceptor of 
the Kaurava and Paniava princes, and he mortally offended his 
former friend by repudiating his acquaintance. Drowa, in pay¬ 
ment of liis services as preceptor, required his pupils to make 
Drupada prisoner. The Kauravas attacked liim and failed, but 
the PaTiiavas took Drupada captive and occupied his territory. 
Drona spared his life and restored the southern half of his 
kingdom to him. Drupada returned homo burning for revenge, 
and, to procure it^ he prevailed upon two Brahmans to perform 
a sacrifice, by the efl&cacy of which ho obtained two children, 
a son and a daughter, who were called “ the altar-born,” be¬ 
cause they came forth from the sacrificial fire. These children 
were named Dhnsh^a-dyumna and Krishwa, but the latter 
is better known by her patronymic DraupadL After she had 
chosen Aijuna for her husband at her swayam-vara, and she had 
become, with Drupada’s consent, the wife of the five Paw<fava.s, 
he naturally became the ally of his sons-in-law. He took an 
active part in the great battle, and on the fourteenth day he 
w'as killed and beheaded by Drona, who on the following day 
was killed by Dhnsh/ardyumna, the son whom Drupada had 
obtained for wreaking liis vengeance on Diorta. Besides the 
two children mentioned, Drupada had a younger son named 
/S'ikhaTidin and a daughter Sikhandini 

DU H-SALA. The only daughter of Dh?'ita-nish«ra and wife 
of Juyad-ratha. 

T)U//-;S^ASANA- ‘ Hard to nila’ One of the hundred sons 
of Dhrd^raeli^ra. Wien the Viuidayaa lost their wife DraupadI 
in ;^aniblirig with Dur-yodhana, Du/irsasana dragged her forward 
l>y llic liair and otherwise ill-used her. For this outrage Eliinia 
vowed he would drink his blood, a vow which he afterwards 
pf.’iformod on the sixteenth day of the great battle. 
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DUKrGA. A commentator on the Nirukta, 

DUR-GA ‘ Inaccessible.' The wife of ^iva. Bee J)e\t 
DTJR-MUKHA ‘ Bad face.' A name of one of Dhrita- 
rashto's sons. Also of one of Rama's monkey allies, and of 

several others. ^ a ^ • 

DURrYASAS. ‘ ni-clothed.' A sage, the son of Atri and 

Anasuya; but, according to some authorities, he was a son or 
emanation of Siyvl Ho was noted for his irascible temper, and 
many feU under his curse. It was he who cursed AS'akuntala 
for keeping him waiting at the door, and so causeR the separa¬ 
tion between her and King Dushyanta. But it was he who 
blessed Kunt!, so that she became a mother by the Sun. In 
the Yish^m PuraTia he is represented as cursing India for treat¬ 
ing with disrespect a garland which the sage presented to him. 
The curse was that “his sovereignty over the three worlds 
sliould bo subverted," and under it India and the gods grew 
weak and were overpowered by the Asuras. In their extremity 
they resorted to Yishrm, who directed them to churn the ocean 
of milk for the production of the Am?'ita (water of life) and 
other precious things. In the IVIaha-bharata it is stated that on 
one occasion Krishna entertained him hospitably, but omitted 
to wipe the fragments of food from the foot of the sage. At 
this the latter grew angry and foretold how Krishna should be 
killed. The Yishnu Purana states that Krishna fell according 
to “ the imprecation of Dur-vasas," and in the same work Dur- 
visas is made to describe himself as one “whose nature is 


stranger to romoi'se," 

DUR-YASASA PURAA^A One of the eighteen Upa Pu^ 
ranas. See Purana. 

DTJR-YODHAKA ‘Hard to conquer.' The eldest son of 
King Dhrita-rashira, and leader of the Kaurava princes in the 
great war of the IMaharbharata. His birth was somewhat mar¬ 
vellous. (See GandharL) Upon the death of his brother PanJu, 
Dhnta-r^hto took his five sons, the Pantiava princes, to his own 
court, and had them educated with his hundred sons. Bicker¬ 
ings and jealousies soon sprang up between the cousins, and 
Diir-yodhana took a special dislike to Bhima on account of, his 
skill in the use of the cluh Dur-yodhana had learnt the use of 
this weiipon under Bala-rana, and was jealous of any rival He 
poisoned Bhima and threw his body into the Ganges, but Bliima 
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sank to tlie regions of the Xagas, where he was restored to health 
and vigour. "When Dhnta-rash/ra proposed to make Yudhi- 
sh/hira heir-apparent, Dur-yodhana strongly remonstrated, and 
the result was that the Pa?i(favas went into exila Even then 
his animosity pursued them, and he laid a plot to hum them in 
their house, from which they escaped and retaliated upon liis 
emissaries. After the return of the PaTi^avas from exile, and 
their establishment at Indra-prastha, his anger was further 
excited by Yudhi-sh/hira’s performance of the Raja-suya sacrifice. 
He prevailed on his father to invite the PaTwfavas to Hastina- 
pura to a gambling match, in wliicli, with the help of his 
confederate &ikuni,^ he won from Yudhi-sh/hira everythiug he 
possessed, even to the freedom of himself, his brothers, and his 
wife Draupadl. Dur-yodhana exultingly sent for Draupadi to 
act as a slave and sweep the room. Wlien she refused to come, 
his brother, Du/i-sasana, dragged her in by the hair of her head, 
and Dur-yodhana insulted her by inviting her t-o sit upon his 
knea This drew from Bhima a vow that he would one day 
smash Dur-yodhana’s thigh. Dhrita-rash/ra interfered, and the 
result of the gambling was that the Pa 7 ?/favas again went into 
exile, and were to remain absent thirteen years. While the 
l^aTirfavas were living in the forest, Dur-yodliana ^vent out for 
the purpose of gratifying his hatred with a sight of their poverty. 
He was attacked and made prisoner by the Gandharvas, probably 
hill people, and was rescued by the PawfZavas. This incident 
greatly mortified him. The exile of the Pan^/avas drew to a 
close. War was inevitable, and both parties prepared for the 
stniggla Dur-yodhana sought the aid of Krishy^a, but made 
the great mishike of accepting Kr/shmi’s army in preference to 
his personal attendance. Ho acc?ompanied his army to tlie field, 
and on the eighteenth day of the battle, after his party had been 
utterly defeated, he fled and hid himself in a lake, for lie was 
said to possess the power of remaining under water. He was 
discovered, and w'ith great difficulty, by taunts and sarcasms, ^vas 
induced to come out. It wiis agi’eed that be and Bhima should 
fight it ont with clubs. Tlie contest was long and furious, and 
Dur-yodhana was getting the best of it, when Bhima remembered 
his vow, and, although it was unfair to strike below the waist, 
he gave his antagonist such a violent blow on the thigh that the 
bone was smashed and Dur-yodliana fell. Tlicn Bhima kicked 
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im on the head and tiiiiraphed over him. Left wounded and 
alone on the field, he was visited by A^watthaman, son of 
Dro?m, and two other warriors, the only survivors of his army. 
He thirsted for revenge, and directed them to slay all the Pa 72 - 
rfavas, and especially to bring him the head of Bhima. These 
men entered the camp of the enemy, and killed the five youthful 
sons of the Pri?2c?avas. The version of the Maha-bharata used 
by "VYheeler adds that these wairiors brought the heads of the 
five youths to Dur-yodhana, representing them !o be the heads 
of the five brothers. Dur-yodhana was unable in the t^vilight 
to distinguish the features, but he exulted greatly, and desired 
that Bhima's head might be placed in liis hands. With dying 
energy he pressed it with all his might, and when he found 
that it crushed, he knew that it was not the head of Bhima, 
Having discovered the deception that had been played upor 
him, with a redeeming touch of humanity he reproached Aswat- 
thaman for his horrid deed in slaying the haimless youths, 
sapng, with his last breath, “ My enmity was against the 
PaK^(?avas, not against these innocents,” Dur-yodhana was 
called also Su-yodhana, ‘good fighter.’ 


DtlSHAWA A Ilakshasa who fought as one of the generals 
of Kava;^a, and was killed by Hama, He was generally abso- 
ciated with EavaTia’s brother, Kliara. 

DUSIBIANTA, DUSHYAHTA A valiant king of the 
Lunar race, and descended from Puru. He was husband of 
/Sakuntala, by whom he had a son, Bharata, The loves of Dush- 
3^anta and /S'akuntala, her separation from him, and her restoni- 
tion through the discovery of his token-ring in the belly of a 
fish, form the plot of KUi-dasa’s celebrated play /Sakuntalk 
DtJTANGADA ‘ The ambassador Angada.’ A short play 
founded on the mission of Angada to dimand from Kava?za the 
restomtion of Sita, It is attributed to a poet named Subhafa, 
DWAIPAYAXA Set Yy^a 

DWAPAEA YHGA. The third ago of the world, extending 
to 864,000 years. See Yuga. 


DAVAEAKA,DWAEAYATL ‘The city of gates.’ Krishna’s 
capital, in Gujarat, which is said to have been submerged by 
the ocean seven days after his death. It is one of the seven 
sacred dtios. Also called Abdlii-nagarL 

DWI.TAESIIIS. (Dwija-rtshis.) Se-e Bralimatblus. 
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DWiPA. An insular continent. The Dwipas stretch out 
from the mountain Mem as their common centre, lilce the leaves 
of a lotus, and are separated from each other bj distinct circum¬ 
ambient oceans. They are generally given as seveto in number: 
—I. Jambu, 2. Plaksha or Go-medaka, 3. ^S^lmala, 4. Ku^a, 5. 
Ejauncha, 6. iSaka, 7. Pushkara; and the seas which surround 
them are—i. LavaTia, salt water; 2. Ikshu, sugar-cane juice; 
3. Sur^ wine; 4. Sarpis or Gh?’ita, clarified butter; 5. Dadhi, 
curds; 6. Dugdha or Kshlra, milk; 7. JaJa, fresh water. In 
the Mah^bharata four Dwipas are named:—i. Bhadraswa, 2. 
Ketu-mala, 3. Jambu-dwipa, 4. Uttara Kuru. Jambu-dwipa 
has nine varshas or subdivisions:—i. Bh^ta, 2. Kim-purusha, 
Ivin-iiara, 3. Hari-varsha, 4. Ba-vrita, which contains Mem; 

5. Eamyaka, 6. HiraT^maya, 7. Uttara Kum, 8. Bhadra^wa, 9. 
Ketu-mala. According to tlie Vish7m Pui‘a?2a, Bharatarvaraha or 
India is divided into nine Dwipas or portions:—i. Indrar-dwipa, 
2. Kasemmat, 3. Tarai’a-var7ia, 4. Gabhastimat, 5. Kaga-dwipa, 

6. Saumya, 7. G^dharva, 8. Yam?2a; 9. is generally left wthout 
a name in the books, but Bhaskara Acharya calls it Kumaraka. 

DWIVIDA. I. An Asura in the form of a great ape, who 
was an implacable foe of the gods. He stole Bala-rama^s plough- 
share weapon and derided him. This was the beginning of a 
terrific fight, in which Dwivida was felled to the earth, and 
“ the crest of the mountain on which he fell was splintered into 
a hundred pieces by the weight of his body, as if the Tliunderer 
bad shivered it with his thunderbolt.” 2. A monkey ally of Rama, 

DYAUS. The sky, heaven. In the Vedas he is a masculine 
deity, and is called occasionally DyauS“pit?*i, ‘ heavenly father,^ 
the earth being regarded as the mother. He is father of Ushas, 
the dawn. Cf. Deus, Jovis, Ju-piter. Dyava-pnthivi, 
‘heaven and earth,’ are represented as the universal parents, 
not only of men*but of gods; but in other places they are 
spoken of as having been themselves created; and then, again, 
there are speculations as to their origin and priority. In one 
hj’Tim it is a^ked, “Which of these two waa the first and 
which the histi H«>w have they been produced? Wlio 
knows? The iS'atapatha Brahma?2a. declares in favour of the 
earth, saying, “ This earth is the first of created beings.” 

EKA-CHAKRA, A city in the country of the Kichnkas, 
where, by advice of Vyasa, the Patjd'avos dwelt for a time during 
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General Cunningham has identified it with the 
modem Ara or Arrah. 

EKA-DA:t^SHrKA, EKA-DANTA. ‘Having one tusk.' A 
name of Gawe^a. 

EKAIaVYYA Grandson of Deva-^ravas, the brother of Vasu- 
deva. He was brother of /Sktru-ghna. He was exposed in 
infancy, and was brought up among the Nishadas, of whom he 
became king. He assisted in a night attack upon Dwarak^ and 
was eventually killed by K 7 *ish 72 a, who hurled a rock at him. 

EKAMRA, EKAjNIEA HANANA. A forest in Utkala or 
Orissa, which was the favourite haunt of Siva, and became a 
great seat of his worship as the city of Bhuvane 5 wara, where 
some very fine temples sacred to him still remain. They have 
been described by Babu Rajendra Lala in his great work on 
Orissa. 

EKA-PADA. ‘ One-footed.' A fabulous race of men spoken 
of in the PuraTias. 

EKA-PARAA, EKA-PAjTALA. These, with, their sister 
Aparria, were, according to the Hari-vansa, daughters of Himavat 
and Mena. They performed austerities surpassing tlie powers 
of gods and Danavas, and alarmed both worlds. Eka-par??a 
took only one leaf for food, and Eka-piiiala only one pa/ala 
(Bignonia). Apama took no sustenance at all and lived 
‘without a leaf.' Her mother being distressed at her abstinence, 
exclaimed in her anxiety, U-ma " “ O don t. Tlirough this 

6ho became manifest as the lovely goddess Uma, the wife of 
*Siva; 

EKASHTAKA. A deity mentioned in the Atliarva-veda 
as ha^dng practised austere devotion, and l^eing the daughter of 
Prajapati and mother of Indra and Soma. 

EMGSHA In the Brahma/ia, a boar which raised up the 
earth, represented as black and with a hundretl arms. This 
is probably the genn of the Varaha or boar incanuition. See 
Avatara, 

GAHA A yotinger brother of KrfehTia. 

GADIII, GATIHN, a king of the Ku5ika race, aiid father 
of VisAvamitra. He was son of Kusamba, or, according to the 
Vis|mu Ihiratia, he Avas Indra, Avho took upon himself tha't form. 

GAI^AYA A pupil of Yi^Av^amiti-a. It is related in the 
Mal-u-bhaiivta tlmt at the conclusion of hk studies ho in;p‘‘i liniod 
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Ms master to say wliat present he should make him. Yiswa- 
mitra was annoyed, and told him to bring 800 wliite horses, each 
having one black ear. In his perplexity Galava applied to 
Garuc^a, who took him to King Yayati at Pratish^hana. The 
king was unable to provide the horses, but he gave to G^ava his 
daugly^er Madhavl Galava gave her in marriage successively 
to Haryaswa, king of Ayodhya, Divo-dasa, king of Kasi, and 
Usinara, king of Bhoja, receiving from each of them 200 of the 
horses he was in quest of, upon the birth of a son to each from 
MadhavL Notwithstanding her triple marriage and maternity, 
Madhavl, by a special boon, remained a virgin. GMava pre¬ 
sented her and the horses to Yiswamitra. The sage accepted 
them, and had a son by Madhavi, who was named Ash^aka 
Wlien Yiswamitra retired to the woods, he resigned Ms her¬ 
mitage and his horses to Ash/aka, and Galava having taken 
Madhavi back to her father, himself retired to the forest as his 
preceptor had done. The horses were first obtained by the 
Brahman i^fchika from the god Yaruwa. They were originally 
1000 in number, but his descendants sold 600 of them, and 
gave the rest away to Brahmans. 

According to the Hari-van^a, Galava was son of Yiswamitra, 
and that sage in a time of great distress tied a cord round Ms 
waist and offered Mm for sale. Prince Satyavrata (q.v.) gave 
him liberty and restored him to Ms father. From his having 
been bound with a cord (gala) lie was called Galava. 

There was a teacher of the White Yajur-veda named Galava, 
and also an old grammarian named by PaTiini 

GAiVA-DEYATAS. ‘ Troops of deities.' Deities who gene¬ 
rally appear, or are spoken of, in classea Nine such dasses are 
mentioned:—(i.) Adityas ; (2.) Yi^was or Yi5w&*devas ; (3.) 
Yasus; (4.) Tushitas; (5.) Abhaswaras; (6.) Anilas; (7.) 
Maharajikas; (8.) Sadhyas; (9.) Kudras. These inferior deities 
are atbmdant upon /S'iva, and under the command of Ganesa, 
They dwell on GaTiar-parvata, i.e., Kailaso. 

Gi^A-PATL See Gae?ira. 

G A YAP AT Y A. A small sect who wor.sliip Ga7?a-pati or 

Gnne^a as their diief deity. 

GAYAB. See GaTia^levatas. 

GAY/^AKL The river Gandak (vulg. Gundiilc), in Oude. 

GAND HA-MAD ANA ‘Intoxicating with fe:agranca^ i, A 
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wt^jEfountoin and forest in Ilavrita, the central region of the world, 
which contains the mountain Mem. The authorities are not 
agreed ns to its relative position with Mera. 2. A general of the 
monkey allies of Kama. He was killed hy Kavana’s son Indra-jit, 
but was restored to life by the medicinal herbs brought by Hanu- 
man from Mount Kailasa, 


GAjSTDIIARA, GANDHAEA a country and city on the 
west bank of the Lulus about Attock. Mahomedan geographers 
call it Kandahar, but it must not be confounded with the 
modem town of that name. It is the Gandaritis of the ancients, 
and its people are the Gandarii of Herodotus. The Vayu Pur- 
d?ia says it was famous for its breed of horses. 

GANDHAEL Princess of Gandhara. The daughter of Su¬ 


bala, king of Gandhara, wife of Dhrita-rashfra, and mother of 


his hundred sons. Her husband was blind, so she always wore 
a bandage over her eyes to be lil'Ce him. Her husband and she, 
in their old age, both perished in a forest fire. She is also 
called by the patronymics Saubali and Saubaleyl. She is said 
to have owed her hundred sons to the blessing of Vyasa, who, 
in acknowledgment of her kind hospitality, offered her a boon. 
She asked for a hundred sona Then she became pi-egnant, and 
continued so for two years, at the end of which time she was 
delivered of a lump of flesh. Vyasa took the shapeless mass 
and divided- it into loi pieces, which he placed in m many 
jars. In due time Dur-yodhana was produced, but with such 
accompjanying fearful portents that Dhj'i'ta-rash/ra was besought, 
though in vain, to abandon him. A month afterwards ninetj* 
nine other sons came forth, and an only daughter, DuA-sala. 

GAEDILIEYA The ‘heavenly Gandharva’ of the Veda 
was a deity who knew and revealed tke secrets of heaven and 
divine truths in general He is thought by Goldstucker to 
have been a personification of the fire of the sun. The Gand- 
harvas gonendly had their dwelling in the sky or atmosphere, 
and one of their offices was to prepai-e the heavenly soma juice 


for the gods. They had a great partiality for women, and had 
a mystic power over tlicm 'The Atharva-veila speaks of “ the 
6333 Gandharvn.s.” The Gandharvas of later times are similar 
in obiracter; they have charge of the soma, are skilled in 
medicine, regulate the asterisms, and are fond of womem Those 
of Indra’s heaven are generally intended by tlic term, and tliey 
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are singers and musicians who attend the banquets of the gods. 
The Pura/zas give contradictory accounts of the origin of tlie 
Gandharvas. The VishTiu Purawa says, in one -place, that they 
were bom from Brahm^ “ imbibing melody. Drinkmg of the 
goddess of speech {gam dhayantali)^ they were born, and thence 
their appellation.” Later on it says that they were the offspring 
of Kasyapa and his wife Arish/a The Hari-vansa states that 
they sprang from Brahma’s nose, and also that they were de¬ 
scended from Muni, another of Ka^yapa’s wives. Chitra-ratha 
was chief of the Gandharvas; and the Apsarases were their 
wives or mistresses. The “ cities of the Gandharvas ” are often 
referred to as being very splendid. The Vishmi Pura??a has a 
legend of the Gandharvas fighting with the Nagas in the in¬ 
fernal regions, whose dominions they seized and whose treasures 
they plundered. The Naga cliiefs appealed to Vishnu for relief, 
and ho promised to appear in the person of Purukutsa to help them. 
Thereupon the Nagas sent their sister Narmada (the Nerbudda 
river) to this Pumkutsa, and she conducted him to the regions 
below, where he destroyed the Gandharvas. They are sometimes 
called Gatus and Pulakas. In tlie Maha-bharata, apparently, a 
race of people dweUing in the hills and wilds is so caUed. 
G^Aj^HAEVA-LOKA. See Loka. 

GANDHARVA-VEDA The science of music and song, 
which is considered to include tlie drama and dancing. It is 
an appendix of the Sama-voda, and its invention is ascribed to 
the Muni Bharata. 

GANDINL I. Daughter of Kil?I-raja; she had been twelve 
years in her mother’s womb when her father desired her to 
come forth. The clnld told her father to present to the Bmhmans 
a cow every day for thi’ee years, and at the end of that time she 
would be born. This was done, and the child, on being bom, 
received the name of GandinI, ‘ cow daily.’ She continued the 
gift as long as she lived. She was wife of /Swarphalka and 
luotlier of ..Ucruiu. 2. The Ganga or Ganges. 

GAVDlVA The bow of Arjuna, said to have been given by 
Soma to "Vra-urm, by Vanuia to Agni, and by Agni to Arjuna. 

GAAEoA (Ga?«i + I^a), GAVA-PATT. Lord of the Ga;?as 
or troops of inferior deities, especially thosii attendant upon 
6iva. Son of S\\&, and Parvati, or of PCirvati only. One 
legend ropresents that he s])rang from the scuif of Par'/ati’s 
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t)Ocly, He is the god of wisdom and remover of obstacles; 
hence he is invariably propitiated at the beginning of any im¬ 
portant undertaking, and is invoked at the commencement of 
books. He is said to liave written down the Mali^bharata from 
the dictation of Vyasa. He is represented as a short fat man 
of a yellow colour, with a protuberant belly, four hands, and 
the head of an elephant, which has only one tusk. In one hand 
he holds a shell, in another a discus, in the’ third a club or 
goad, and in the fourth a water-lily. Sometimes he is de¬ 
picted riding upon a rat or attended by one; hente his appel¬ 
lation Akhu ratha. His temples are very numerous in the 
Dakhin. There is a variety of legends accounting for his 
elephant head. One is that his mother P^ati, proud of her 
offspring, asked <Sani (Saturn) to look at liim, forgetful of the 
effects of ASani^s glance. A^ani looked and the child^s head was 
burnt to ashes. Brahma told P^ati in her distress to replace 
the head with the first she could find, and that was an elephant’s. 
Another story is that P^’^ati went to her bath and told her son 
to keep the door. »Siva Avished to enter and was opposed, so he 
cut off Gane^a’s head. To pacify Parvati he replaced it with an 
elephant’s, the first that came to hand. Another version is that 
liis mother fonned him so to suit her own fancy, and a further 
explanation is that /S'iva slew Aditya the sun, but restored 
him to life again. For this violence Ka^yapa doomed ^S^iva's 
son to lose his head; and when ho did lose it, tlie head of Indra’s 
elephant was used to replace it. The loss of one tusk is ac¬ 
counted for by a legend wliich represents Para^u-rama as coming 
to Kailua on a visit to Siva. The god was asleep and Ga/ie^a 
opposed the entrance of the visitor to the inner apartments. 
A wiuugle ensued, which ended in a flght GaTie^a had at first 
the advantage, seizing Para5u-rama Avith his trunk and giving 
him a twirl that left him sick and senselesa On recovering, 
Parasu-rama tlirew his axe at Gaiie^a, who, recognising it as his 
father’s Aveapon (Siva ha-ving given it to Para^Ti-rama), received 
it Avith aQ humility on one of his tusks, which it immccliately 
.^’evoved; hence Gawem has but one tusk, and is known by the 
name of Eka-danta or Eka-dansh^ra (the single-tusked). J'hose 
logonils are narrated at length in the Brahma Yaivaitta Pum7?a. 

Ga«esa is also called Gajanana, Gaja-vadana, and Kitvi-mukha, 
^'lephanl^facedHeramba ;’ ‘ bon-stful; ’ Lnrnba-kaT7ea, * long- 
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A pecu* 


eared ; ’ Lambodara, ‘ pendant - bellied; ’ Dwi - deba- 
bodied;’ Yighnesa, Yigbna-bari, ^remover of obstacles.’ 
liar appellation is Dwai-matnra, ‘ having two mothers,’ in allusion, 
it is said, to his birth from the scurf of P^vati’s body. 

GAYEaS'A-GITA. The Bhagavad-^ta, but with the name 
of Gawe5a substituted for that of Kr^sh?^a It is used by the 
G^apatyas or worshippers of Ga^ie^a. 

GAYEaS'A PUEAiVA An Upa Purawa having especial refer¬ 
ence to the glory and greatness of GaT^a. 

GANG A. The sacred river Ganges. It is said to be mentioned 
only twice in the Aig-veda, The Purawas represent the Yiyad- 
ganga, or heavenly Ganges, to flow from the toe of Yishwu, and 
to have been brought down from heaven, by the prayers of the 
saint Bhagiratha, to purify the ashes of the sixty thousand sons 
of King Sagara, who had been burnt by the angry glance of the 
sage Kapila, Prom this earthly parent the river is called 
Bhaglrathl. Ganga was angry at being brought down from 
heaven, and ^Siva, to save the earth from the shock of her fall, 
caught the river on his brow, and checked its course with his 
matted locks. From this action he is called Ganga-dliara, 
‘upholder of the Ganges.’ The river descended from /Siva’s 
brow in several streams, four according to some, and ten accord¬ 
ing to others, but the number generally accepted is seven, being 
the Sapta-sindhava, the seven sindhus or rivera The Ganges 
proper is one of the number. The descent of the Ganges dis¬ 
turbed the sage Jahnu as he was performing a sacrifice, and in 
his anger he drank up the waters, but he relented and allow’ed 
the river to flow from his ear, hence the Ganges has the name 
of JSinavi. Personified as a goddess, Ganga is the eldast 
daughter of Himavat and Mena, and her sister was Uma. She 
became the wife of King /Santanu and bore a son, Bhishma; who is 
also known by the metronymic G^geya. Being also, in a peculiar 
way, the mother of Kai‘tikeya (q.v.), she is called Kum^a-su. 
Gold, according to the Malia-bharata, was bonie by the goddess 
Ganga to Agni, by whom she had been impregnated. Other 
names and titles of tlie Ganges are Bhadra-soma, Gandini, 
ICiratl, Deva-bhuti, ‘produced in heaven;’ Hara-^ekhara, ‘ crest of 
6iva;’ Khapaga, ‘flowing fi-om heaven;’ Mandakini, ‘gently 
flowing; ’ Tri-j)atlia-ga or Tri-srotaA, ‘ triple flowing,’ running in 
heaven, earth, and helL 
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A name of Siva. See Gang^ 

GAIsGA-DWAEA. The gate of the Ganges. The opening 
in the Him^aya moimtains through which the river descends 
into the plains, now known as Hardwar. 

GANGA-SAGAEA. The mouth of the Ganges, a holy 
bathing-place sacred to Vishnu. 

GAhJ’GEYA. i. A name of Bhishma, from his reputed mother, 
the river goddess Ganga, 2 . Also of K^ttikeya. 

GAEGA. An ancient sage, and one of the oldest writers on 
astronomy. He was a son of Yitatha. The Yish7m Purana 
says, “ From Garga sprang iSina (or AS'ini); from them were de¬ 
scended the Gargyas and /Sainyas, Br^mans of Kshatriya race/' 
The statement of the Bhagavata is, “ From Garga sprang /Sina ; 
from them Gargya, who from a Elshatriya became a Brahman." 
There were many Gargas; one was a priest of K?’ish?ia and 
the Yadavaa 


GAEGAS, GAEGYAS. Descendants of Garga, who, 
“ although Kshatriyas by birth, became Brahmans and great 
i?ishis." 

GAEGYA, GAEGYA BALAKL Son of Balaki. He was a 
Br^man, renowned as a teacher and as a grainmarian, who dealt 
. especially with etjunology, and was well read in the Veda, but still 
submitted to receive instruction from the Kshatriya Ajata-satru, 

GAEUDA. A mythical bird or vulture, half-man, half-bird, 
on which Vishnu rides. He is the king of birds, and descended 
from Ka^yapa and Vinat^ one of the daughters of Daksha. 
He is the great enemy of serpents, having inherited his hatred 
from his mother, who had quarrelled with her co-wife and 
superior, Kadru, the mother of serpents. His lustre was so 
brilliant that soon after his birth the gods mistook him for Agni 
and worshipped him. He is represented as having the head, 
wings, talons, and beak of an eagle, ^nd the body and limbs of 
a man. His face is white, his wings red, and his body golden. 
He had a son named Sampati, and his wife was Unnati or 
Vinayak^ According to tlie Maha-bhmta, his parents gave 
him liberty to devour bad men, but he was not to touch Brah¬ 
mans. Once, however, he swallowed a Brahman and his wife, 
but the Brahman so burnt his throat that ho was glad' to dis¬ 
gorge them both. 

Grau(fa is said to have stolen the Am^'ita from the gods in 
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order to purchase with it the freedom of his mother from Kadru. 
Indra discovered the theft and fought a fierce battle with 
Garuda. The Amrita was recovered, but Tndi-a was worsted in 
the fight, and his thunderbolt was smashed. 

Gdmda. has many names and epithets. From his parents he 
is caUed Ka-syapi and Vainateya He is the Supama and the 
Garutmiin, or chief of birds. He is also caUed Dakshaya, 6al- 
m plio^ Tarkshya, and Vinayaka, and among his epithets are 
the following Sitanana, ‘ white faced; ’ Eakta-paksha, ‘ red 
winged;’ Eweta-rohita, ‘the white and red;’ Suvaran-kaya, 

‘ golden bodied; ’ Gaganeswara, ‘ lord of the sky; ’ Khageswara, 
‘king of birds;’ Hagantaka, and Pannaga-nasana, ‘destroyer 
of serpents;’ Sarpaiati, ‘enemy of serpents;’ TarMwin, Uhe 
swift; ’ Rasayana, ‘ who moves like quicksilver; * Kama-charin, 
‘who'goes where he will;’ Hamayus, ‘who lives at pleasure;’ 
Chirad, ‘eating long;’ Vishnu-ratha, ‘vehicle of Vishnu;’ 
Amritaharana and Sudha-hara, ‘ stealer of the Amrita; ’ Suren- 
dra-jit, ‘ vanquisher of Indra; ’ Vajra-jit, ‘subduer of the thun- 



derbolt/ &c.- 

GAEUX>A PUEAVA. The description given of this Pumna 
is, “ That which Vishnu recited iu the Gamnia Kalpa, relating 
chiefly to the birth of Ganirfa from Vinata, is .caUed the Garuda 
Purana, and in it there are read 19,000 stanzas.” The works 
bearing this name which were examined by Wilson did not cor¬ 
respond in any respect with this description, and he considered 
it doubtful if a genuine Garuda Purana is in existence. 

GATHA. A song, a verse. A religious verse, but one not 
taken from the Vedaa Veises interspersed in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist work caUed LaUta-vistara, which are composed m a 
dialect between the Sanskrit and the Prakrit, and have ^ven 
their name to this the Gatha dialect. The Zend hymns, of the 
Zoroastrians are also caUed Gatlms. 

GATH. A singer, a Gandharva, 

GAU-DA, GAUJRA. The ancient name of Central Bengal; 
also the name of the capital of the country, the ruins of which 
city are still visible. The great northern nation of Brahmans. 
See Brahman. 

GATJPAYANAS. Sons or descendants of Gopa. Four 
Eishis, who were the authors of four remarkable hymns in the 
iZig-veda. One of them, named Su-bandhu, was killed and 
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iraculously brought to life again. The hymns have been 
translated by Max Miiller in the Journal E. A. S., voL ii. 1866. 

GAUEl. The ‘ yellow ’ or ‘ brilliant/ a name of the consort 
of SivsL (See DevL) Yaruwa’s wife also is called GaurL 

GAUTAMA I. A name of the sage ^Saradwat, as son of 
Gotama, He was husband of Ahaly^ who was seduced by 
Indi’a. This seduction has been explained mythologically as 
signifying the carrying away of night by the morning sun, Indra 
being the sun, and Ahalya being explained as meaning night. 2. 
Author of a Dharma-s^tra, which has been edited by Stenzler. 
3. A name common to many men. 

GAUTA^IEa^A. ‘Lord of Gautama,.* Name of one of the 
twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

GAUTAMI I. An epithet of Durga, 2. Name of a fierce 
Rakshasi or female demon. 

GAYA A city in Bih^. It is one of the seven sacred cities, 
and is still a place of pilgrimage, though its glory has departed. 

GAYATRl A most sacred verse of the i?!g-veda, which it 
is the duty of every Brahman to rej^eat mentally in his morning 
and evening devotions. It is addressed to the sun as Savitri, 
the genemtor, and so it is called also SavitrZ. Personified as a 
goddess, Savitrj is the wife of Brahma, mother of the four Yedas, 
and also of the tmce-born or three superior castes. Colebrooke’s 
translation of the Gayatri is “Earth, sky, heaven. Let us medi¬ 
tate on (these, and on) the most excellent light and power of that 
generous, sportive, and resplendent sun, (praying that) it may 
guide our intellects.** Wilson*s version is, in his translation of 
the i^ig-veda, “We meditate on that desirable light of tlie 
divine Savitn who influences our pipus rites.** In the Yishnu 
Purawa he had before given a somewhat different version, “ We 
meditate on that excellent light of the divine sun: may he 
illuminate our mimls.** A later version by Benfey is, “ May we 
receive the glorious brightness of this, the generator, of the god 
who shall prosper our works.** 

Wilson observes of it: “ The commentators admit some variety 
of interpretation; but it probably meant, in its original use, a 
simple invocation of the sun to shed a benignant influence upon 
the customary offices of worship; and it is still employed, by the 
unphilosophical Hindus with merely tliat signification. Later 
notions, and esj^ecially those of the Yedanta, have opcri^ted to 
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attach to the text an import it did not at first possess, and have 
converted it into a mystical propitiation of the spiritual origin 
and essence of existence, or Brahma.” It is considered so holy 
that copyists often refrain from transcribing it. 

The name given to Sata-rupa (q.v.), Brahma’s female half, 
daughter, and consort, as '‘the declarer of sacred knowledge.” 
It is also applied to the consort of AS^iva in the Hari-vansa, 
GHATA-EIAEPAEA. A poet, who was one of the " nine 
gems ” of the court of Vikramaditya. There is a short artificial 
poem, descriptive of the rainy season, bearing this name, which 
has been translated into German by Dursch. The words mean 
' potsherds,’ and form probably an assumed literary name. 

GHA2'OTKACHA, A son of Bhima by the Eakshasl 
Hiefimb^ He was killed in the great battle by Kar?za with the 
fatal lance that warrior had obtained from Indra, 

GHOSHA. It is said in the Veda that the Aswins " bestowed 
a husband upon Ghosha growing old,” and the explanatory 
legend is that she was a daughter of Kakshivat, but being a 
leper, was incapable of marriage. Wlien she was advanced in 
years the A^wins gave her health, youth, and beauty, so that she 
obtained a husband. 


§L 


GHiZ/TACHL An Apsaras or celestial nymph. She had 
many amours with great sages and mortal men. She was mother 
of ten sons by Eaudr^wa or Kusa-nabha, a descendant of Puni, 
and the Brahma Vaivai’tta Pura/ia attributes the origin of some 
of the mixed castes to her issue by the sage Viswa-karman. The 
Hari-vansa asserts tliat she had ten daughters as well as ten sons 
by Eaudras^va, Another legend represents her as mother by 
Kusa-nabha of a hundred daughters, whom Vayu wished to 
accompany him to the sky. They refused, and in his rage he 
cursed tliem to become deformed 5 but they recovered their 
natural sliape and beauty, and were married to Brahma-datta, 
king of Kampila. 

GIEI-JA ‘ Mountain born.’ A name of Parvati or DevL 
Ste DevL 

GIEI-VEAJA. A royal city in Magadha, identified with 
Eajargrdia in Bihar. 

GITA. The Bhagavad-gita (q.v.). 

GlTA-GOVIiSTDA. A lyrical poem by Jaya-deva on the 
early life of Kr/shria as Govinda the cowherd. It is an erotic 
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v^ovk, and sings the loves of Knshwa with Eadha, and other of 
the cowdierd damsels, but a mystical interpretation has been put 
upon it. The poems are supposed to have been written about 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. There are some translations 
in the Asmtic Besearches by Sir W, Jones, and a small volume 
of translations has been lately published by Mr. Edwin Arnold. 
There is also an edition of the text, with a Latin translation and 
notes, by Lassen, and there are some others. 

GOBHILA An ancient writer of the Sutra period. He was 


author of some Grihya Sutras, and of some Sutras on gram¬ 
mar. The GriTiya Sutras have been published in the Bibliotheca 


Indica. 

GO-KAEiYA ‘ Cow’s ear.’ A place of pilgrimage sacred tO” 
/S'iva, on the west coast, near Mangalora 

GO-KULA A pastoral district on the Yamuna, about Ma¬ 
thura, where Krishwa passed his boyhood with the cowherds. 

GO-LOKA. ‘The place of cows.’ KWshTia’s heaven; a 
modem addition to the original series of seven Lokas. 

GO-:^IANTA A great mountain in the Western Ghats. 
According to the Hari-yansa it was the scene of a defeat of 
Jara-sandlia by K7’'ishwa. 


GO-MATt The Gumti river in Oude; but there are others 
which bore the name. One feU into the Sindhu or Indus. 

OO-VINHA ‘ Cow-keeper.’ A name of the- 
youthful K?*/sh 72 a, who lived among the cowherds in Ynuda- 
vana 


GOPALA-TAPANL An Upanishad in honour of Krishna 
Printed in the Bibliotheca Indiccu 


GQ-PATHA BEAH]\IAxYA The Brahmana of the Atliarva 
or fourth Veda It has been published by Eajendra L^la in the 
Bibliotheca Ifidica, 

GOPATI-EJS HABHA ‘ Chief of herdsmen.’ i. A title of 
iSiva 2. A demon mentioned in thd- iMah^bh^ta as slain by 
Krishrza 

GOPlS. The cowherd damsels and wives with whom 
Krishna sported in his youth. 

GOTAIMA The founder of the Hyaya school of philosophy. 
He is called also ^Satananda, and is author of a Dharma-.^astra 
or law-book, which has been edited by Stenzler. Ho is fre¬ 
quently called Gautama 
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GO-YAEDHAISrA. A mountain in Y^’indavana, which 
E^'ishm induced the cowherds and cowherdesses to worship 
instead of Inclra. This enraged the god, who sent a deluge 
of rain to wash away the mountain and all the people of the 
country, but K?‘ish7ia held up the mountain on his little finger 
for seven days to shelter the people of Yrindavana. India 
retired baffled, and afterwards did homage to K?Ysh 72 a. 

GOYAEDHAISTA-DHAEA ‘ Upholder of Govardhana.^ A 
title of K?*ishw£L 

GO-YUSDA ‘ Cow-keeper.’ A name of Krish?za 

GEAHA ‘Sehdng.’ i. The power that seizes and obscures 
the sun and moon, causing eclipses; the ascending node, Eahiu 
2, Evil spirits with which people, especially children, are pos¬ 
sessed, and which cause sickness and death. They are sup^iosed 
to be amenable to medicine and exorcism. 

Gi2JHA-STHA ‘Householder.’ A Brffliman in the second 
stage of his religious life. See Brahman. 

GJ?/HYA SUTEAS. Eules for the conduct of domestic 
rites and the personal sacraments, extending from the birth to 
the marriage of a man. {See Sutra.) The Grihya Sutras of 
Aswalayana have been printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

Gi?/TSA-MADA Tlie reputed ^ishi of many hymns in the 
second Marw^ala of the -Big-veda According to the Yishnu 
Pura/ia he was a Kshatriya and son of 6'una-hotra, being de¬ 
scended from Pururavas of the Lunar race. Prom him sprang 
^'aunaka, the eminent sage versed in the iiig-veda “ who origi¬ 
nated the system of four castes.” The Yayu PuraTia makes 
/Shnaka to be the son of G?*itsa-mada, and Saunaka the son of 
5 unaka : this seems probable. “ It is related of him by SayaTia 
that he was first a member of the family of Angiras, being the 
son of ASuna^-hotra. He was carried off by the Asuras whilst 
performing a sacrifice, but was rescued by India, under whose 
authority he was henceforth designated as Gritsa-mada, the son 
of ASunaka or ASaimaka of tlie race of Bhr/gu. Thus the Anukra- 
Tua?2-ika says of liim : He who was an Angirasa, the son of 
/Suna-hotra, became /Shunaka of the race of Bh^ igm” According 
to the Maha-bhaxata, he was son of Yita-havya, a king of the 
Hailiayas, a Kshatriya, who became a Brahman. {See Yita- 
havya.) The Mah^bharata alludes to a legend of his having 
assumed the semblance of India, and so enabled that deity to 
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escape from the Asuras, who were lying in wait to destroy him. 
There are several versions of the story, hut they all agree that 
after Indra had escaped Grritsa-mada saved himself by reciting 
a hymn in which he showed that Indra was a different person. 
GJJDA-KESA, ‘Whose hair is in tufts.’ An epithet of 


Arjuna. 

GUHA. ‘Secret’ i. A name of the god of war. (See 
Karttikeya.) 2. A king of the Nishadas or Bhils, who was 
a friend of Kama. 3. A people near Kalinga, who possibly 
got their name from him. 

GUHYAEL 4 S. ‘Hidden beings.’ Inferior divinities atten¬ 
dant upon Kuvera, and guardians of his hidden treasures. 

GUPTAS. A dynasty of kings who reigned in Magadha, 
The period of their ascendancy has been a subject of great con¬ 
tention, and cannot be said to be settled. 

GUKJJAEA The country of Gujarat 

HAIHAYA. This name is supposed to be derived from 
haya^ ‘ a horse.’ i. A prince of the Lunar race, and great-grandson 
of Yadu. 2. A race or tribe of people to whom a Scythian origin 
has been ascribed. The Vishnu Pura?ia represents them as de¬ 
scendants of Haihaya of the Yadu race, but they are generally 
associated with borderers and outlymg tribes. In the Vayu and 
other Purarias, five great divisions of the tribe are named : Tala- 
janghas, Viti-hotras, Avantis, Tuw^^ikeras, and Jatas, or rather 
Su-jatas. They conquered Bahu or B^uka, a descendant of 
King Haris-chandra, and were in their turn conquered, along with 
many other barbarian tribes, by King Sagara, son of Bahu. 
According to the Maha-bharata, they were descended from Sb,t- 
yati, a son of Manu. They made incursions into the Doab, and 
thef took the city of K^ (Benares), which had been fortified 
against them by King Divo-dasa; but the grandson of this king, 
Pratardana by name, destroyed the Hailiayas, and re-established 
the kingdom of KM, Arjuna-Kaitavirya, of a thousand arms, 
was king of the Haihayas, and he was defeated and had his 
arms cut off by Para^u-rama. 

The Vindhya mountains would seem to have been the home 
of these tribes; and according to Colonel Todd, a tribe of Hai¬ 
hayas still exists near the very top of the valley of Sohagpoor, 
in Bhageikhand, aware of their ancient lineage, and, though 
few i- number, still celebrated for their valour.” 
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I 

HALA-BHjB/T. ‘ Bearing a plougli/ Bala-rama. 
HALAYUDBLA. ‘ Who has a ploughshare for liis weapon/ 


i.e., Bala-rama. 

HAISTSA. I. This, according to the Bhagavata Pura?ia, was 
the name of the one caste,” when, in olden times, there was 
only “ one Veda, one God, and one caste.” 2. A name used 
in the Maha-hh^ata for Krishna, 3. A mountain range north 


of iMeru. 

HANS A. Hansa and Dimhhaka were two great warrior- 
hrothers mentioned in the Maha-hh^ata as friends of Jara-sandha. 
A certain king also named Hansa was killed by Bala-r^a. 
Hearing that “ Hansa was killed,” Dimhhaka, unable to live 
without him, committed suicide, and when Hansa heard of this 
he drowned himseK in the Yamun^ 

HANUMAN, HANUMAT, HAlNDMAT. A celebrated 
monkey cliief. He was son of Pavana, ‘ the wind,’ by Anjana, 
wife of a monkey named Kesari. He was able to fly, and is 
a conspicuous figure in the Eamaya 7 ^a. He and the other 
monkeys who assisted Rama in his war against Ravaria were of 
divine origin,- and their powers were superhuman. Hanuman 
jumped from India to Ceylon in one hound ; he tore up trees, 
carried away the Himalayas, seized the clouds, and performed 
many other wonderful exploits. (See Surasa.) His form is “ as 
vast as a mountain and as tall as a gigantic tower. His com¬ 
plexion is yellow and glowing like molten gold. His face is as 
red as the brightest ruby ; while his enormous tail spreads out 
to an inteiminable length. He stands on a lofty rock and roars 
like thunder. He leaps into the air, and flies among the clouds 
with a rushing noise, whilst the ocean waves are roaring and 
splashing below.” In one of his fights with RavaTza and the 
Eakshasas, they greased his tail and set it on fire, but to their 
own great injury, for with it he burnt down their capital city, 
Lank& Tliis exploit obtained for him the name Lankardahl, 
His services to Rmna were great and many. He acted as his 
spy, and fought most valiantly. He flew to the Himalayas, 
from whence he brought medicinal herbs with which he restored 
the wounded, and he killed the monster K^a-nemi, and thou¬ 
sands of Gandharvas who assailed him. He accompanied Rama 
on his return tn Ayodhya, and there he received from him the 
reward of i)erpetiuil life and youth. Tlie exploits of Hanuman 
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tre favourito topics among Hindus from childhood to age, and 
paintings of them are common. He is called Marut-putra, and 
he has the patronymics Anili, Maruti, &c., and the metronymic 
Anjaneya. He is also Yoga-chara, from his power in magic or 
in the healing art, and Rajata-dynti, ‘ the brilliant’ Among his 
other accomplishments, Hanumat was a grammarian; and the 
Ramaya?ia says, “The chief of monkeys is perfect; no one 
equals him in the s^tras, in learning, and in ascertaining the 
sense of the scriptures [or in moving at will]. In all sciences, 
in the rules of austerity, he rivals the preceptor of the gods. 

... It is weU known that Hanumat was -the ninth author 
of grammar.”—iv. 490. 

Hi^JN'U^MAH-HATAKA. A long drama by various hands 
upon the adventures of the monkey chief Hanuman. Tliis 
drama is fabled to have been composed by Hanuman, and in¬ 
scribed by liim on rocks. Valmiki, the author of the Eamaya 72 a, 
saw it and feared that it would throw his own poem into the 
shade. He complained to the author, who told him to cast the 
verses into the sea. He did so, and they remained concealed 
there for ages. Portions were discovered and brought to King 
Bhoja, who directed Dmhodara' hli^ra to arrange them and fill 
up the lacunse. He did so, and the result w^as this drama. 
“ It is probable,” says AYilson, “ that the fragments of an ancient 
drama were connected in the manner described. Some of the 
ideas are poetical, and the sentiments just and forcible ; the 
language is generally very harmonious, but the w'ork itself is, 
after all, a most disjointed and nondescript composition, and the 
patchwork is very glaringly and clumsily put together.” It is a 
work of the tentli or eleventh century. It has been printed in 
Indian 


HAEA. A name of 5 iva. 

HARL A name w'hich commonly designates Vishnu, but it 
is exceptionally used for other gods. 

HAEI-DWAEA. ‘ The gate of Hari’ The modem Hard war. 
The place w'here tlie Ganges finally breaks through the moun¬ 
tains into the plains of Hindustan. It is a great place of 
pilgrimage. 

HAEI-HAEA. A combination of the names of Vishnu and 
<Siva, and representing the union of the two deities ill one, a 
coml 3 ination which is difi“ei*eDtly accounted for. 
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HARLS^-CHAjN’DRA. Twenty-eighth king of the Solar race, 
and son of Tri-5ankii. He was celebrated for his piety and 
justice. There are several legends about him. The Aitare^’-a 
Brahmawa tells the story of his purchasing 5 unaA- 5 ep]ias to be 
offered up as a vicarious sacrifice for his own son. (See /Suna/t- 
5ephas.) The Mah^bharata relates that he was raised to the 
Iieaven of Indra for his performance of the Raja-sQya sacrifice 
and for his unbounded liberality. The Marka 72 (?eya Pur^l7^a 
expands the story at considerable length. One day wliile Harisr 
chandra was hunting he heard female lamentations, -which pra 
ceeded from the Sciences, who were being mastered by the 
austerely fervid sage Vi^wamitra, and were cr3dng out in alarm 
at his superiority.” Haris-chandra, as defender of the distressed, 
went to the rescue, but Vimamitra was so provoked by his 
interference that the Sciences instantly perislied, and Haris- 
chandra was reduced to a state of abject helplessness. Vi.sw^ 
mitra demanded the sacrificial gift due to hi-m as a Brahman, 
and the king offered him whatever he might choose to ask, 
“ gold, his o-wn son, wife, body, life, kingdom, good fortune,” 
whatever was dearest Vwamitra stripped him of wealth and 
kingdom, leaving him nothing but a garment of bark and his 
wife and son. In a state of destitution he left his kingdom, 
and Vimamitra struck >Saibya, the queen, with his staff to hasten 
her reluctant departiira To escape from his oppressor he pro¬ 
ceeded to the holy city of Benares, but the relentless sago was 
waiting for him and demanded the completion of the gift. 
With bitter grief wife and child were sold, and there remained 
only himseK. Dharma, the god of justice, appeared in the 
form of a liideous and ofiensive Chaw^iila, and offered to buy 
liim. notwithstanding the exile's repugnance and horror, 
Vi^wamitra insisted upon the sale, and Hari^chandra was 
carried off ‘‘bound, beaten, confused, and afflicted,” to the 
abode of the Chandala, He was sent by his master to steal 
grave-clothes from a cemetery. In this horrid place and de¬ 
grading work he spent twelve months. His wife then came 
to the cemetery to perform the obsequies of her son, who had 
died from the bite of a serpent. They recognised each other, 
and Hari^-cliandra and his wife resolved to die upon the funeral 
pyre of their son, though ho liesitated to take away his own life 
without the consent of his master. After all was prepared, he 
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^ Lve himself up to meditation on Yishniu The gods then 
arrived, headed by Dharma and accompanied by Yiswamitra. 
Dharma entreated him to refrain from his intention, and Indra 
informed him ** that he, his wife, and son, had conquered heaven 
by their good works.” Hari^-chandra declared that he could not 
go to heaven wnthout the permission of his master the Cha?iiala. 
Dharma then revealed himself. When this difficulty was 
removed, Haris-chandra objected to go to heaven 'without his 
faithful subjects. “This request was granted by Indra, and 
after Yiswamitra had inaugurated Kohit^wa, the king’s son, to 
be his successor, Haris-chandra, his friends, and followers, all 
ascended in company to heaven.” There he was induced by 


the sage Harada to boast of his merits, and this led to his 
expulsion from heaven. As he was falling he repented of his 
fault and was forgiven. His downward course was arrested, 
and he and his followers dwell in an aerial city, which, accord¬ 
ing to popular belief, is stiU visible occasionally in mid-air. 

HAEITA, HAKiTA. i. A son of Yuvan^wa of the Solar 
race, descended from Ikshwaku. From him descended the 
Harita Angirasas. In the Linga Purarza it is said, “ The son of 
YuvanUswa was Harita, of whom the Hmitas were sona They 
were, on the side of Angiras, twice-born men (Brahmans) of 
Kshatriya lineage; ” or according to the Yayu, “ they were the 
sons of Angiras, twice-born men (Brahmans), of Kshatriya race,” 
possibly meaning that they were sons raised up to Harita by 
Angiius. According to some he was a son of Chyavana. 2. 
Author of a Dharma-sastra or law-book. 


HAKITAS, HARITA-ANGIEASES. See Harita. 

HAEITS, HAEITAS. ‘ Green.’ In the i 2 ig-veda the horses, 
or rj^ther mares, of the sun, seven ot ten in number, and typical 
of his rays, “ The prototype of tlie Grecian Charites .”—Max 


Miillei\ 

HAEI-YAN/SA. The genealogy of Hari or Yishnu, a long 
poem of 16,374 verses. It purports to be a part of the Maha- 
bharata, but it is of much later date, and “ may more accurately 
be ranked with the Pauramk compilations of least authenticity 
and latest date,” It is in three parts ; the first is introductory, 
and gives particulars of the creation and of the patriarchal and 
regal dynasties; the second contains the life and adventures of 
KnshTia ; and the last and the tliird treats of the future of the 
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world and the corruptions of the Kali age. It contains many 
indications of its having been written in the south of India, 

HAESHAiVA. Adeity who presides over the/Sraddha offerings. 

HAEYA/SWA. A grandson of the Kuvalay^wa who killed 
the demon Dhundhu. The country of Panchala is said to have 
been named from his five {pancha) sons. There were several 
otliers of this name. 

HAEYAiSWAS. Five thousand sons of the patriarch 
Daksha, begotten by him for the purpose of peopling the earth. 
The sage K^ada dissuaded them from producing offspring, and 
they “ dispersed themselves through the regions and have not 
returned. 


HASTIKA-PUEA. The capital city of the Kauravas, for 
which the great war of the Mah^bharata was waged. It was 
founded by Hastin, son of the first Bharata, and hence, as some 
say, its name; but the Maha-bharata and the Vish?iu Pura?ia 
call it the ‘‘ elephant city,” from hastin^ an elephant. The ruins 
are traceable near an old bed of the Ganges, about 57 miles 
H.E. of Delhi, and local tradition has preserved the name. It 
is said to hav^ been washed away by the Gangea 

HASYAEiVAVA. ‘Ocean of laughter.’ A modem comic 
piece in two acts, by a PaTwiit named Jagadlsa. “ It is a severe 
but grossly indehcate satire upon the licentiousness of Brah¬ 
mans assuming the character of religious mendicants.”— JFilson. 

HA^ilE-BHUJ, HAVISH-MATA. Pitris or Manes of the 
Elshatriyas, and inhabitants of the solar sphera See Pit?‘/s. 

HAYA-GElVA. ‘ Horse-necked.’ According to one legend, 
a Daitya who stole the Veda as it slipped out of the mouth of 
Brahma while he was sleeping at the end of a kalpa, and was 
killed by VishTiu in the Fish Avatara, According to another, 
Vishriu him self, who assumed this form to recover the Veda, 
which had been carried off by two Daityas. 

HAYA- 5 IEAS, HAYA-SlESHA. ‘Horse-head’ In the 
Maharbharata it is recorded that the sage Aurva (q.v.) “cast the 
fire of his anger into tlie sea,” and that it there “ became* the 
great Haya-nius, known to those acquainted with the Veda, 
which vomits forth that fire and drinks up the waters.” A form 
of VishTiu. 

In the Bhagavata PuraTia Brahma is represented as saying, 
“ In my sacrifice Bhagavat himself was Haya-sirsha, the male of 
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the sacrifice, whose colour is that of gold, of whom the Yedas 
and the sacrifices are the substance and the gods the soul j 
when he respired, charming words came forth frofii his nostrils.” 

HEMA-CHANDRA. Author of a good Sanskrit vocabulary, 
printed under the superintendence of Colebrooka 
HEMADRL ‘ The golden mountain,’ i.^. Menu 
HEMA-KtJrA. ‘Golden peak.’ A chain of mountains re¬ 
presented as Ij^ing north of the Him^ayas, between them and 
Mount Menu 


HIZ^IMBA (mas.), HIDIMBA (fern.). A powerful Asura, 
who had yellow eyes and a horrible aspect, fie was a cannibal,* 
and dwelt in the forest to which the Pa7?(iavas retired after the 
burning of their house. He had a sister named Hio^imba, whom 
he sent to lure the PaTz^avas to liim; but on meeting with Bhima, 
she fell in love with liim, and offered to carry him away to 
safety on her back. Bhima refused, and while they were par- 
leying, Hic^imba came up, and a terrible fight ensued, in which 
Bhima killed the monster. Hic?imba was at first much terrified 
and fled, but she returned and claimed Bhima for her husband. 
By his mother’s desire Bhima married her, and by her had a 
eon named Gha/otkacha. 

HIM A CH ALA, HIMADRL The Bdra^aya mountains. 

HHIAVAT. The personification of the Himalaya mountains, 
husband of Mena or Meiiaka, and father of Uma and Ganga. 

HIRAYYA-GARBHA. ‘Golden egg’ or ‘golden womb.’ 
In the i??g-veda Hira 7 iya-garbha “ is said to have arisen in the 
beginning, the one lord of all beings, who upholds heaven 
and earth, who gives life and breath, whose command even the 
gods obey, who is the god over all gods, and the one animating 
principle of their being. According to Mann, Hira/zya-garblia 
was Brahma, the first male, formed by the undiscemible eternal 
First Cause in a golden egg resplendent as the sun. “ Having 
continued a year in the egg, BraJima divided it into two parts 
by his mere thought, and with these two shells he formed the 
heavens and the earth; and in the middle he placed the sky, 
the eight regions, and the eternal abode of the waters.” See 
Bmhma. 

HIKAYYAKSHA. ‘Goldeneye.’ A Daitya who dragged the 
earth to the depths of the ocean. He was twin-brother of Hira- 
wyakasipu, and was killed by VisliTm in the Boar inoai*nayoiu 
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HIRAiVTA-KAiSIPU. ‘Golden dress/ A Daitya who, ac¬ 
cording to the Maha-bharata and the Pura?ias, obtained from /Siva 
the sovereignty of the three worlds for a milHon of years, and 
persecuted his son Prahlada for worshipping Vish^m. He was 
slain by Yislmn in the Nara-sinha, or man-lion,incarnation. He 
and HiraTiyahsha were twin-brothers and chiefs of the Daityas. 

HITOPAJDE/SA. ‘ Good advice.’ The weU-known collection 
of ethical tales and fables compiled from the larger and older 
work called Pancha-tantra. It has been often printed, and there 
are several translations; among them is an edition by Johnson 
of text, vocabulary, and translation. 

TLOTRL A priest who recites the prayers from the Big- 
veda. 

HJ?JSHlKE/SA. A name of K7-ish7ia or Yishnu. 

HtTYAS. Accordiog to Wilson, “ the Wliite Huns or Indo- 
Scythians, who were established in the Panjab and along the 
Indus at the commencement of our era, as we know from Arrian, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed by recent discoveries of their 
coins, and since still further confirmed by inscriptions and 
additional coins. Hr. litzedward Hall says, “I am not pre¬ 
pared to deny that the ancient Hindus, when they spoke of 
the HuT^as, intended the Huns, In the Middle Ages, however, 
it is certain that a race called HuTrn was understood by the 
learned of India to form a division of the Kshatriyas.”— F; P. 
ii. 134. 

HU^N'-DE/S'A. The country round Lake Manasarovara, 

HUSHKA HUYISHKA. A Tushkara or Turki king, whose 
name is mentioned in the Raja Tarangim as Hushka, which has 
been found in insciiptions as Huvishka, and upon the corrupt 
Greek coins as Oerki. He is supposed to have reigned just at 
the commencement of the Christian era. See Kanishka. 

LDA. Li the i?ig-veda Trfa is primarily food, refresliment, or 
a libation of milk; thence a sti*eam of praise, personified as the 
goddess of speech. She is called the instructress of Manu, and 
frequent passages ascribe to her the first institution of the rules 
of performing sacrifices. Accoi’ding to Sayawa, she is the goddess 
presiding over the eartli. A legend in the /S'atapatha Brahma7ia 
repi-esents her as springing from a sacrifice which Manu per¬ 
formed for the purpose of obtaining offspring. She was claimed 
by Mitra-Varuwa, but remained faithful to him who had pro- 
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duced her. Manu lived with her, and praying and fasting to 
obtain offspring, he begat npon her the race of Mann. In 
the Puranas she is daughter of the Manu Yaivaswata, wife of 
Budha (Mercury), and mother of Pururavas. The Manu Vaivas- 
wata, before he had sons, instituted a sacrifice to Mitra and 
YaruTza for the purpose of obtaining one; but the officiating 
priest mismanaged the performance, and the result was the birth 
of a daughter, Id^ or 11^ Through the favour of the two 
deities her sex was changed, and she became a man, Su-dyumna. 
Under the malediction of ^Siva, Su-dyumna was again turned into 
a woman, and, as Ila, married Budha or Mercury. After she had 
given birth to Pururavas, she, under the favour of Yishwu, once 
more became Su-dyunina, and was the father of three sons. 
According to another version of the legend, the Mann’s eldest 
son was named Ila. He having trespassed on a grove sacred 
to Parvatl, was changed into a female, Ha. Upon the supplica¬ 
tions and prayers of Ha’s friends, /Siva and his consort conceded 
that the offender should be a male one month and a female 
another. There are other variations in the story which is appa¬ 
rently ancient. 

LDAYLDA. Daughter of Tririabindu and the Apsaras Alam- 
busha. There are different statements in the Puranas as regards 
her. She is represented to be the wife of Yisravas and mother 
of Kuvera, or the wife of Pulastya and mother of Yi^ravas. 

IKSHWAKU. Son of the Manu Yaivaswat, who was son 
of Yivaswat, the sun, He was bom from the nostril of the 
Manu as he happened to sneeze*” Ikshwaku was founder of the 
Solar race of kings, and reigned in Ayodhya at the beginning of 
the second Yuga or aga He had a hundred sons, of "whom the 
eldest was Yikukslii. Another son, named Niini, founded the 
Mithila dynasty. According to Max Miiller the name is men¬ 
tioned once, and only once, in the iiig-veda. Eespecting this 
he adds: “ I take it, not as the name of a king, but as the name 
of a people, probably the people who inhabited Bhajeratha, the 
country washed by the northern Ganga or BhagirathL” Others 
place the Ikshwakus in the north-west, 

ILA, ILA. See Ma* 

ILAYILA. See Irfavit^sL 
ILYALA, See Yatapi, 

INDRA. The god of the firmament, the personified atma 
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sphere. In the Vedas he stands in the first rank among th< 
gods, but he is not uncreate, and is represented as having a 
father and mother: “ a vigorous god begot him; a heroic female 
brought him fortL” He is described as being of a ruddy or 
golden colour, and as having arms of enormous length; “ but 
his forms are endless, and he can assume any shape at will,” 
He rides in a bright golden car, drawn by two tawny or ruddy 
horses with flowing manes and tails. His weapon is the thun¬ 
derbolt, which he carries in his right hand; he also uses arrows, 
a great hook, and a net, in wliich he is said to entangle his foea 
The soma juice is his especial delight; he takes enormous 
draughts of it, and, stimulated by its exhilarating qualities, he 
goes forth to war against his foes, and to perform his other 
duties. As deity of the atmosphere, he governs the weather 
and dispenses the rain; he sends forth his lightnings and 
thimder, and he is continually at war with Vritra or Ahi, the 
demon of drought and inclement weather, whom he overcomes 
with his thunderbolts, and compels to pour down the rain. 
Strabo describes the Indians as worshipping Jupiter Pluvius, no 
doubt meaning Indra, and he has also been compared to Jupiter 
Tonans. One myth is that of his discovering and rescuing the 
cows of the j^riests or of the gods, which had been stolen by an 
Asura named Pam or Vala, whom he killed, and he is hence 
called Vala-bliicL He is frequently represented as destroying the 
‘^stone-built cities” of the Asuras or atmospheric demons, and of 
the Dasyus or aborigines of India. In his warfare he is sometimes 
represented as escorted by troops of Maruts, and attended by his 
comrade VishTiu. More hymns are addressed to Indra than to any 
other deity in the Vedas, mth the exception of Agni. Por he 
was reverenced in his beneficent character as the bestower of min 
and the cause of fertility, and he was feared as the awful ruler 
of the stonn and director of the lightning and thunder. In 
many places of the jS?*g-veda the highest divine functions and 
attributes are ascribed to him. There was a triad of »gods— 
Agni, Vayu, and Surya—which held a pre-eminence above the 
rest, and Indra frequently took the place of Vayu. In some 
paHs of the Veda, as Dr, Muir remarks, the ideas expressed of 
ndra are grand and lofty ; at other times he is treated with 
amiliarity, and his devotion to the soma juice is dilated upon, 
thoiigli nothing debasing is perceived in his sensuality. Lidra 
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is mentioned as having a wife, and the name of Indrawi or 
Aindri is invoked among the goddesses. In the <Satapatha 
!Brahma??a she is called India's beloved wife. 

In the later mythology India has fallen into the second rank. 
He is inferior to the triad, but he is the chief of all the other 
gods. He is the regent of the atmosphere and of the east 
quarter of the compass, and he reigns over Swarga, the heaven 
of the gods and of beatified spirits, which is a region of great 
magnificence and splendour. He retains many of his Vedic 
characteristics, and some of them are intensified. He sends the 
lightning and hurls the thunderbolt, and the rainbow is his bow. 
He is frequently at war with the Asuras, of whom he lives in 
constant dread, and by whom he is often worsted. But he slew 
the demon V?*itra, who, being regarded as a Brahman, India had 
to conceal himself and make sacrifice until his guilt was purged 
away. His continued love for the soma juice is shown by a 
legend in the Maha-bh^ata, which represents him as being com¬ 
pelled by the sage Chyavana to allow the Aswins to partake of 
the soma libations, and his sensuality has now developed into 
an extreme lasciviousness. Many instances are recorded of his 
incontinence and adultery, and his example is frequently referred 
to as an excuse in cases of gallantry, as by King Hahusha when 
he tried to obtain India's wife while the latter was hiding in 
fear for having killed the Brahman in the person of the demon 
Vrttra. According to the Maha-bhamta he seduced, or endea¬ 
voured to seduce, Ahalya, the wife of the sage Gautama, and 
that sage's curse impressed upon liim a thousand marks resem¬ 
bling the female organ, so he was called Sa-yoni; but these 
marks were afterwards changed to eyes, and he is hejice called 
Hetra-yoni, and Sahasraksha ‘the thousand-eyed.' In the 
Eamayawa it is related that EavaTia, the Eakshasa king of Lanka 
or Ceylon, warred against India in his own heaven, and that 
India was defeated and carried off to Lanka by Kavarm's son 
Megha-nada, who for this exploit received the title of Indra-jit 
(q.v.), ‘ conqueror of India.' Brahma and the gods had to sue 
for the release of India, and to purchase it with thd boon of 
immortality to the victor. Brahma then told the humiliated 
god that his defeat was a pimishment for the seditctioii of 
Ahalyil The Taittinya Brahma^^a states that he chose Indram 
to be his wife in preference to other goddesses because of,her 
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voluptuous attractions, and later authorities say that he ravished 
her, and slew her father, the Daitya Puloman, to escape his 
curse. Mythologically he was father of Aijuna (q.v.), and for 
him he cheated KarTia of his divine coat of mad, hut gave 
Kanza ia recompense a javelin of deadly effect. His libertine 
character is also shown by his frequently sending celestial 
nymphs to excite the passions of holy men, and to beguile them 
from the potent penances which he dreaded. 

In the PuraTias many stories are told of him, and he appears 
especially m rivalry with K? ish7ia. He incurred the wrath of 
the choleric sage Dur-vasas by shghting a garland of flowem 
which that sage presented to liim, and so brought upon himself 
the curse that his whole dominion should be whelmed in ruin. 
He was utterly defeated by the Daityas, or rather by their ally, 
Kaja, son of Ayus, and grandson of Pururavas, and he was 
reduced to such a forlorn condition that he, the god of a hun¬ 
dred sacrifices,*' was compelled to beg for a little sacrificial 
butter. Puffed up by their victory, his conquerors neglected 
their duties, and so they became the easy prey of Indra, who 
recovered his dominion. The Bhagavata Purami represents him 
as liaving killed a Brahman, and of being haunted by that crime, 
personified as a ChaTzc/all. 

Indra had been an object of worship among the pastoral 
people of Vraja, but Krishna, persuaded them to cease this 
worship. Indra was greatly enraged at this, and sent a deluge 
of rain to overwhelm them; but Krishzza lifted up the mountain 
Govardhana on his finger to shelter them, and so held it for 
seven days, till Indra was baffled and rendered homage to 
Krishneu Again, when Krish?ia, went to visit Swarga, and was 
about to carry off the P^ijata tree, Indra resented its reraovah 
and a fierce fight ensued, in which Indra was worsted, and the 
tree was carried off Among the deeds of Indra recorded in 
the PuraTzas is that of the destruction of the offspring of Diti 
in her womb, and the production therefrom of the Maruts (see 
Diti); and there is a story of his cutting off the wings of the 
mountains with his thunderbolts, because they were refractory 
and troublesome. Indra is represented as a fair man riding on 
a white horse or an elephant, and bearing the vajra or thunder¬ 
bolt in his hand. His son is named Jayanta. Indra is not the 
object of direct worship, but he receites incidental adoration, 
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and there is a festival kept in his honour called ^S'akra-dhwajot- 
th^a, ‘ the raising of the standard of Indra.' 


Iiidra’s names are many, as Maliendra, >Sakra, Maghavan, 
i^ibhuksha, V^ava, Arha, Datteya. His epithets or titles also 
are numerous. He is y?*ztra-han^ Hlie destroyer of V^'itra; ’ 
Yajra-pawi, ‘of the thunderbolt hand;’ Megha-v^ana, ‘borne 
upon the clouds; ’ Paka-sasana, ‘ the. subduer of Paka; ’ 
6 hta-kratu, ‘of a hundred sacrifices;’ Deva-pati and Sur^ 
dhipa, ‘ chief of the gods; ’ Divas-pati,, ‘ ruler of the 
atmosphere;’ Marutwan, ‘lord of the winds;’ Swarga-pati, 
‘ lord of paradise ; ’ JishTiu, ‘ leader of the celestial host; ’ 
Puran-dara, ‘ destroyer of cities; ’ Uluka, ‘ the owl; ’ Ugra- 
dhanvran, ‘ of the terrible bow,’ and many others. The heaven 
of Indra is Swarga; its capital is Amaravati; his palace, Vaija- 
yanta ; his garden, Handana, Kandas^a, or P^ushya; his 
elephant is Airavata; his horse, UchchaiA-^ravas; his chariot, 
Vimana ; his charioteer, Matali; his bow, the rainbow, /Shkra- 
dlianus ; and his sword, Paran-ja, 

INHRA-HYXJJVTHA. Son of Su-mati and grandson of 
Pharata, There were several of the name, among them a king 
of Avanti, by whom the temple of Vish7iu was built, and the 
image of Jagan-natha was set up in Orissa. 

IHDRA-JIT. Megha-nada, son of Eava?ia. When Ilava^ia 
went against Indra’s forces in Swarga, his son Megha-nada 
accompanied him, and fought most valiantly. Indra liimseLf 
was obliged to interfere, when Megha-nada, availing himself of 
the magical power of becoming invisible, wiiich he had obtained 
from Siva, bound Indra and carried him off to Lanka The 
gods, headed by Brahma, went thither to obtain the release of 
Indra, and Brahma gave to Megha-nada the name Indra-jit, 
conqueror of Indra.’ StiU the victor refused to release his pri¬ 
soner for anything less tlian the boon of immortality. Brahma 
refused, but Lidra-jit persisted in his demand and achieved his 
object One version of the E^ayaTza states that Indra-jit was 
kdled and had his head cut off by Lakshmawa, who surprised 
him while he was engaged in a sacrifice. 

IHDRA-KILA. The mountain Mandara. 

INDRA-LOKA Indra’s heaven, Swarga. S^e, Loka. 

IIsDRAAL Wife of Indra, and mother of Jayanta and 
Jayanti. She is also called Sachl and Aindri. She is men 
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tioned a few times in the i?tg-veda, and is said to be the most 
tortunate of females, for her husband shall pever die of old 
age.” The Taittiriya Br^maTia states that India chose her for 
his wife from a number of competing goddesses, because she 
surpassed them all in voluptuous attractions. In the Ramayawa 
and Purawas she appears as the daughter of the Daitya Puloman, 
from whom she has the patronymic Paulomi. She was ravished 
by Indra, who killed her father to escape his curse. According 
to the Maha-hh^ta, King Kahusha became enamoured of her, 
and she escaped from him with difficulty. Indram has never 
been held in very high esteem as a goddess. 

IhTDRA-PRAMATI. An early teacher of the i?tg-veda, who 
received one Sanliita direct from Paila. 

INDRA-PRASTHA. The capital city of the Pan(fu princes. 
The name is stiU known, and is used for a part of the city of 
Delhi 

IKDRA-SENA (inas.), IRDRA-SENA (fern.). Karnes of the 
son and daughter of Kala and DamayantL 

INDU. The moon. See Soma. 

INDU-MATL Sister of Bhoja, king of Vidarbha, who chose 
Prince Aja for her husband at her swayam-vara. She was 
killed by N^ada^s garland falling upon her while asleep in an 
arbour. 

INDU-iMAiV'I. The moon gem. See Chandra-k^ta. 

IRAYAT. A son of Aijuna by his Naga wife UlupL 

IRAYATL The river Ravi or Hydraotes. 

ISA. ‘Lord.^ A title of /Siva. Kame of a Upanishad 
(q.v.) which has been translated by Dr. Roer in the Bihliotheca 
Indica. 

LSAKA. A name of <Siva or Rudra, or of one of his manifes¬ 
tations. {See Rudra.) He is guardian of the north-east quarter. 

ISHlT-PAiSAS. ‘Stealers of offerings.^ Rakshasas and 
other enemies of the gods, who steal the oblations. 

ISWARA. * Lord.' A title given to SiysL 

LSWARA KLB 7 SHYA. Author of the philosophical treatise 
called Sankhya Karika. 

ITIHASAS. Legendary poema Heroic history. “ Stories 
like those of Urvosi and Pururavas.” The term is especially 
applied to the Malia-bharata. 

JABALI, JAYALL A BiSiman who was priest of King 
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'a.‘?a-ratlia, and held sceptical philosophical opinions. He is 
represented in the RaniayaTza as enforcing his views upon Rama, 
who decidedly repudiated them. Thereupon he asserted that 
his atheistical arguments had been used only for a purpose, 
and that he was really imbued with sentiments of piety and 
religion. He is said to have been a logician, so probably he 
belonged to the Xyaya school 


JAGAD-DHATi^/ (DHATA). ‘ Sustainer of the world.* 
An epithet given to both Saraswati and Durga. 

JAGAH-MATi 2 / (MATA). ‘ Mother of the world.* One of 

the names of 5 'iva*s wife. See Devi. 

JAGAH-NATHA ^Lord of the world.* A particular fonn 
of YishTiu, or rather of ’Krishna, He is worshipped in Bengal 
and other parts of India, but Puri, near the town of Cuttack, in 
Orissa, is the great seat of his worship, and multitudes of pil¬ 
grims resort thither from aU parts, especially to the two great 
festivals of the_ Snana-yatra and Ratha-yatra, in the months of 
Jyaishdia and Ashaiifha. The first of these is when the image is 
bathed, and in the second, or car festival, the image is brouglit 
out upon a car with the images of his brother Bala-rama and 
sister Su-bhadra, and is drawn by the devotees. The legend of 
the origin of Jagan-natha is peculiar. I\? fsh7ia was killed by 
a hunter, and his body was left to rot under a tree, but some 
pious persons found the bones and placed them in a box. A 
devout king named Iiidra-dyumna was directed by Yishrm to 
form an image of Jagan-natha and.to place the bones of Krishna 
inside it. Yi^wa-karma, the architect of the gods, undertook to 
make the image, on condition of being left quite undisturbed 
till the work was complete. After fifteen days the king was 
impatient and went to Yisw^a-karmi, who was angry, and left off 
wwk before he had made either hands or feet, so that the image 
has only stumps. Indra-dyumna pmyed to Brahma^ who pro¬ 
mised to make tlie image famous, and he did so by giving to it 
eyes and a soul, and by acting as high priest at its consecration. 

JAHNAYL The Ganges, Jahnu. , 

JAHNU. A sage descended from Pururavas. He was dis¬ 
turbed in his devotions by the passage of the river Gaaiga, and 
ccmsoquently drank up its waters. He afterwards relenUii, and 
allow'ed the stream to is.sue from his ear, hence Ganga is calleni 
Jahnavi, daughter of Jahnu. iScd Gang^ 
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JAI]MINL A celebrated sage, a disciple of Yyasa lie is 
said to have received the Sama-veda from his master, and to 
have been its publisher or teacher. He was also the founder 
of the Purva-mim^sa philosophy. The text of Jaimini is 
])rinted in the Bibliotheca Indka, 
JADONlYA-NYAYA-MALA-VISTAEA A work on 
philosophy by Madhava. It has been edited by Goldstiicker 
and CowelL 

JAJALL A Brahman mentioned in the Mah^bharata as 
having by ascetism acquired a supernatural power of locomotion, 
of which he was so proud that he deemed himself perfect in 
virtue and superior to aU mea A voice from the sky told him 
tliat he was inferior to Tuladhara, a Vaisya and a trader. Ho 
went to this Tuladhara and learnt wisdom from him. 

JALA-RTJPA. The fish or the Makara on the banner of 
Kama. 



JALA-^^AYIH. ‘Sleeping on the waters.’ An appellation 
of Vishnu, as he is supposed to sleep upon his serpent couch on 
the waters during the rainy season, or during the submersion of 
the world. 

JAMAD-AGHL A Brahman and a descendant of Bh?7gii. 
He was the son of i 2 /chlka and Satya-vatl, and was the father 
of five sons, the youngest and most renowned of whom was 
Param-rama. Jamad-agni’s mother, Satya-vatl, w^as daughter of 
King Gadlii, a Kshatriya. The Vishnu I’uraTia relates that 
when Satya-vati was pregnant, her Brahman husband, i?ichilva, 
prepared a mess for her to eat for the purpose of securing that 
her son should be bom with the qualities of a Brahman. He 
also gave another mess to her mother that she might bear a 
son with the character of a warrior. The women changed the 
messes, and so Jamad-agni, the son of h?ichika, was born as a 
warrior-Brahman, and Viswamitra, son of the Kshatriya Gadhi, 
was bom as a priest. The Maha-bh^ata relates that Jamad- 
agni engaged deeply in study and “ obtained entire possession 
of the Vedas.” He went to King Eenu or Prasena-jit of the 
Solar race and demanded of liim his daughter Eemika, The 
king gave lier to him, and he retired with her to his hermitage, 
where the princess shared in his ascetic life. She bore him five 
sons, EumaTZ-wat, Sushena, Vasu, Vh’wavasu, and Para^’u-rama, 
and she was exact in the T)erforaiance of all her duties. One 
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^ 53 ay she went out to bathe and beheld a loving pair sporting and 
dallying in the water. Their jDleasure made her feel envious, 
so she was “ defiled by unworthy thoughts, and returned wetted 
but not purified by the stream.” Her husband beheld her “ fallen 
from perfection and shorn of the lustre of her sanctity.” So he 
reproved her and was exceeding wrotL His sons came into the 
hermitage in the order of their birth, and he commanded each 
of them in succession to kdl his mother. Jnfluenced by natural 
afiection, four of them held their peace and did nothing. Their 
father cursed them and they became idiots beyeft of all under¬ 
standing. When Para 5 u-rama entered, he obeyed his father’s 
order and struck off his mother’s head with his axa The 
deed assuaged the father’s anger, and he desired his son to make 
a request. Para^u-r^a begged tliat his mother might be 
restored to life in purity, and that liis brothers might regain 
their natural condition. All this the father granted. 

The mighty Karta-virya, king of the Hailiayas, who had 
a thousand arms, paid a visit to the hermitage of Jamad-agni 
The sage and his sons were out, but his wife treated her guest 
with all proper i-espect. Unmindful of the hospitality he had 
received, Karta-virya threw down the trees round the hermi¬ 
tage, and carried of the calf of the sacred cow, Surabhi, which 
Jamad-agni had acquired by penanca Para^-rama returned 
and discovei'ed what had happened, he then pursued Karta- 
virya, cut off his thousand arms with arrows, and killed him. 
The sons of Karta-virya went in revenge to the hermitage of 
Jamad-agni, and in the absence of Para^-rama slew the pious 
sage witliout pity. When Para^u-rama found the lifeless body 
of his father, he laid it on a funeral pile, and vowed that ho 
would extu’pate the whole Kshatriya race. He slew all the sons 
of K^*ta-virya, and ‘‘ tlirice seven times ” he cleared the eaith of 
the Kshatriya caste. 

JAMADAGoS YA. The patronymic of Para^u-rama. 

JAMB A VAT. King of the bears. A celebrated gem called 
Syamantaka had been given by the Sun to Satr^jit. He, fear¬ 
ing that K; ishTza would take it from him, gave it to his brother 
I’rasena. One luoperty of this jewel was to protect its wearer 
good, to ruin him when bad. Prasena was wicked and 
Wits killed by a lion, which was carrying off tlie gem in its mouth, 
when ho was encountered and slain by Jambavat. After Prn- 
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sena's disappearance, Krish/ia was suspected of having killed 
him for the sake of the jewel. K?7sh7ia with a large party 
tracked the steps of Prasena, till it was ascertained that he had 
been killed by a lion, and that the lion had been killed by 
a bear. K77sh7za then tracked the bear, Jambavat, into his 
cavern, and a great fight ensued between them. After waiting 
outside seven or eight days, K?-isli 7 ia’s followers went home and 
performed his funeral ceremonies. On the twenty-first day of 
the fight, Jambavat submitted to liis adversary, gave up the 
gem, and presented to him his daughter, Jambavat!, as an 
offering suitable to a guest. Jambavat wdth his army of beara 
aided Kama in his invasion of Lanka, and always acted the part 
of a sage counsellor. 

JAMBAYATl. Daughter of Jambavat, king of the bears, 
wife of K7*ish7ia, and mother of /Samba. 

JAMBHA. Fame of several demons. Of one who fought 
against the gods and was slain by Indra, who for this deed was 
called Jambha-bhedin. Also of one who fought against Arjuna 
and was killed by K7*/sh7^ 

JAJIBU-DWiPA. One of the seven islands or continents 
of which the world is made up. The great mountain, Moru, 
stands in its centre, and Bharata-varsha or India is its best part. 
Its varshas or divisions are nine in number : — (r.) Bharata, soutli 
of the Himalayas and southernmost of all (2.) Kim-purusha. 
(3.) Hari-varsha. (4.) Ba-vrita, containing Meru. (5.) Ramyaka, 
(6.) HiraTi-maya. (7.) Uttara-Kuru, each to the north of the pre¬ 
ceding one. (8.) Bhadr^wa and (9.) Ketu-mSa lie respectively 
to the east and west of Ha-vrita, the central region. 

JAIMBU-MALI. a Rakshasa general of RavaTia. He was 
killed by Hannman. 

JAHAKA. I. King of Mithila, of the Solar race. When 
Nimi, his predecessor, died \vithout leaving a successor, the 
sages subjected the body of Nimi to attrition, and' produced 
from it a prince ‘^who was called Janaka, from being bom 
without a progenitor.’^ He was the first Janaka, and twenty 
generations earlier than Janaka the father of Sita. 

2. King of Yidoha and father of Sita, remarkable for his 
great knowledge and good works and sanctity. He is called 
/Sira-dhwaja, Hie of the plough banner,’ because his daughter 
Sitii sprang up ready formed from the'furrow when he was 
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ugliiug the ground and preparing for a sacrifice to obtain 
fspring. The sage Yajnawalkya was his priest and adviser. 
The Bralunawas relate that he “refused to submit to the hier¬ 
archical pretensions of the Brahmans, and asserted his right 
of performing sacrifices without the intervention of priests.” 
He succeeded in his contention, for it is said that tlu-ough 
lus pure ^ind righteous life he became a Brahman and one of 
the Eajarshis. Ho and his priest Yajnawalkya are thought to 
have_ prepared the way for Buddha 

JAHAKI. A patronymic of Sita (q.v.). 

JANA-LOKA ^ecLoka. 

JANAMEJAYA. A great king, who was son of Parikshit, 
and ^eat-grandson of Arjuna. It was to this king that the 

a la-bharata was recited by Vaisampayana, and the king lis¬ 
tened to It in expiation of the sin of kUling a Bridiman. His 
at er, Parik.shit, died from the bite of a serpent, and Janema- 
j^a IS said to have performed a great sacrifice of serpents 
^agas) and to have conquered the Naga people of Taksha-sila. 
Hence he is called Sarpa-sattrin, ‘serpent-sacrificer.’ Tliere 
^616 SBveral others of tlie same name. 

JANARDDANA ‘ The adored of mankind.’ A name of 
Kmh«a, but other derivations are offered, as ‘ extirpator of the 
wicked,’ by Sankaracharya. 

JANA-STHANA A place in the DanAika forest where 
Rama sojourned for a while in his exile. 

JARAS. ‘Old age.’ The hunter who unwittingly killed 
Kn'slwia. 


JARA-SANDHA. Son of Ei'ihad-ratha, and king of Ma- 
gadha. Biihad-ratha had two wives, who after being long barren 
brought forth two halves of a boy. These abortions were re¬ 
garded with horror and thrown away. A female man-eating 
demon named Jara picked them up and put them together to 
carry them off. On their coming in contact a boy was formed, 
who cried out so lustily that he brought out the king and his 
two queens. The Rakshasi explained what had happened, re¬ 
signed the child, and retired. The father gave the boy* the 
name of Jara-sandha, because he had been put together Jara. 
Hitui-e greatne-ss was prophesied for the boy, and he became an 
ardent worshipper of Siva. Through the favour of tliis god he 
prevailed over many kings, and he e.specially fought again.st 
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"^rishwa, who had killed Kansa, the husband of two of Jar^ 
sandbars daughters He besieged Mathui’a, and attacked K7*i§h7^a 
eighteen times, and was as often defeated; but Kr/sh?za was so 
weakened that he retired to Dwarak^ Jar^andha had many 
kings in captivity, and when KWshTza returned from Dwaraka, 
he, with Bhima and Arjuna, went to Jararsandha’s capital for 
tlie purpose of slajdng their enemy and liberating the kings. 
Jara-sandha refused to release the kings, and accepted the alter¬ 
native of a combat, in which he was killed by Bhima, 

JAEAT-KAEU. An ancient sage who married a sister of tlie 
great serpent Vasuki, and was father of the sage Astika. 

JAEITA A certain female bird of the species called 5 '^n- 
gika^ whose story is told in the Maha-bharata. The saint 
Manda-p^a, who returned from the shades because he had no 
son, assumed the form of a male bird, and by her had four sons. 
Ho then abandoned her. In the conflagration of the EJia^/rfava 
forest she showed great devotion in the protection of her chil¬ 
dren, and they were eventually saved through the influence of 
Jfanda-pala over the god of lira Their names were Jaritari, 
Saris?*ikta, Stamba-mitra, and DroTia. They were interpretei‘s 
of the Vedasand there are hymns of the jRfg-vcda bearing 
the names of the second and third 
JA^ASUEA. A Eakshasa who disguised himself as a Brah¬ 
man and carried oS Yudhi-sh/hira, Saha-deva, Nakula, and 
DraupadL He was overtaken and killed by Bhima, 

JATA-VEDAS. A Vedic epithet for fire. The meaning is 
explained in five ways :—(i.) Knowing all created beings; (2.) 
Possessing all creatures or everything existent; (3.) Known by 
created beings; (4,) Possessing vedas, riches; (5.) Possessing 
vedas, wisdom. Other derivations and explanations are found in 
the BralimaT^as, but the exact sense of the word seems to have been 
very early lost, and of tlie five explanations given, only the first 
two would seem to be admissible for the Vedic texts. In one 
passage a form, Jata-veda, seems to occur.”— Williams. This 
form of the term, and the statement of Manu that the Vedas 
were milked out from fire, air, and the sun, may perhaps justify 
the explanation, ‘ producer of the Vedas.’ 

JArAYU, JA 7 ’AYUS. According to the Eiimaya?m, a bird 
who was son of Vish^m’s bird Gaimfa, and king of the vultures. 
Otliers say he was a son of Aru 72 a. He became an ally of 
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ma’s, and I10 fought furiously against Rava^za to prevent the 
carrying away of Sita Rava7?a overpowered him and left him 
mortally wounded. Rama found him in time to hear his dying 
words, and to learn what had become of Sita Rama and 
LakshmaTia performed his funeral rites to “secure his soul 
in the enjoyments of heaven,” wliither he ascended in a 
chariot of fira In the Puranas he is the friend of Dasa-ratha, 
'\Ylien that king went to the ecHptic to recover Sita from Som 
(Saturn), his carriage was consumed by a glance from the eye of 
the latter, but Ja^ayu caught the falling king and saved him. 
The Padma Pura?ia says Dasa-ratha assailed Saturn because of a 
dearth, and ’when he and his car were hurled from heaven, 
Ja/ayu caught him. 

JATILA. A daughter of Gotama, who is mentioned in the 
hlaha-bharata as a 'virtuous woman and the wife of seven hus¬ 
bands. 

JAYA-DEVA. A poet, author of the Gita-go'vinda (q.v.). 

JAY AD-RATH A, A prince of the Lunar race, son of E^'/han- 
manaa He was king of Sindhu, and was “indifferently termed 
Raja of the Sindhus or Saindhavas, and Raja of the Sauviras, 
or sometimes in concert Sindhu-sauviras,” the Saindliavas and 
Sauviras both being tribes living along the Indus. Jayod-ratha 
married Du/i-^ala, daughter of Dh 7 ita-rashhn, and was an ally of 
the Kauravas. '^^Tien the Pa7ic?avas were in exile he called at 
their forest abode while they were out hunting and Dmupadi 
was at homo alone. He had -with him six brothers and a large 
retinue, but the resources of the Pa 72 <favas were equal to the 
occasion, and Draupadi was able to supply five hundred deer 
'svith accompaniments for breakfast. This is explained by the 
statement that Yudhi-shdiira, having worshipped the sun, ob¬ 
tained from that luminary an inexliaustible cauldron winch was 
to supply all and every viand tl^at might be required by the 
Pawiavas in their exila Jayad-ratha was captivated by the charms 
of Draupadi, and tried to induce her to eloj>e with him. "Wlien 
ho was indignantly repulsed he carried her off by force. On 
the return of the Pa^avas they pursued the ravisher, defeated 
his forces, and made him prisoner. His hfo was spared by 
command of Yudlii-shd'iira, but Bhlma kicked and' beat him 
terribly, cut off his hair, and made him go before the asacinbled 
and acknowledge himself to be their slave. At the 
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intercession of Draupadi lie was allowed to depart. He was 
killed, after a desperate conflict, by Arjuna on the fourteenth 
day of the great battle. , 

JAYANTA Son of Indra, also called Jaya. 

JAY ANTI Daughter of Indra, She is called also Jayani, 
Deva-sena, and XavishL 

JIMUTA A great westler, who was overcome and killed 
by Bhima at the court of Vii’a/a. 

JlMUTA-VAHAhTA ‘ Whose vehicle is the clouds.’ A 
title of Indra, A name borne by several persons, and among 
them by the author of the Daya-bhaga 
JISHWIJ. A name of Arjuna 

JUSHKA A Turushka or Turki king, who ruled in Kash¬ 
mir and in Horthem India See Kanishka 

JWALA-jVIIJKHI ‘ Mouth of lire.’ A volcano. A cele¬ 
brated place of pilgrimage in the Lower Ilimfilayas, north of the 
Panjab, where fije issues from the ground. According to the 
legend, it is the fire which Satl, the wife of ^'iva, created, and in 
which she burnt herself. 

^ of the Lunar race, proverbial as 

'‘most eminent among husbands submissive to their mves.” 
5 aibya, his wife, was barren, but he was afraid to take another 
wife tiU, kaving overcome an enemy and driven him from his 
country, the daughter of the vanquished king became his cap¬ 
tive. She was beautiful, and Jyamagha desired to marry her. 
He took her in his chariot and carried her to his palace to ask 
the assent of his queen. When Saibya saw the maiden, she 
was filled with jealousy, and angrily demanded who the light¬ 
hearted damsel ” was. The king was disconcerted, and humbly 
replied, “ She is the young bride of the future son whom thou 
shalt bring forth.” It had ceased to be with /S'aibya after the 
manner of women, but still she bore a son who was named 
Vidarbha, and married the captive princess. 

JYOTISHA. Astronomy. One of the Vedangas. The object 
of this Vedanga is to fix the most auspicious days and seasons 
for the performance of sacrifices. There has been little dis¬ 
covered that is ancient on this subject; only one short tract, 
consisting of thirty-si.X verses, in a comparatively modern style, to 
which scholars cannot assign an earlier date than 300 yearn ac.” 

KA The interrogative pronoun ‘‘who?” This word has 






"teen raised to tlie position of a deity. In tlie words of Max 
]\lliller, “The authors of the Bralinia^ias had so completely 
broken with the past, that, forgetful of the poetical character of 
tlie hymns (of the Yeda) and the yearning of the poets after the 
unknown god, they exalted the interrogative pronoun itseK into 
a deity, and acknowledged a god Ka or Who ^ In the Taittiriya 
BrahiuaTia, in the Kaushitaki BrahmaTza, in the Ta?i%a Brahmarza, 
and in the /Satapatha Brahma7ia, wherever interrogative verses 
occur, the.author states that Ka is Prajapati, or the lord of 
creatures. Kor did they stop here. Some of the h}Tmis in 
which the interrogative pronoun occurred were called Kadvat, 
ie., having had or quid. But soon a new adjective was formed, 
and not only the hymns but the sacrifice also ofiered to the god 
were called Kaya or Wlio-ish. ... At the time of Pa^zini, this 
word had acquired such legitimacy as to caU for a separate rule 
explaining its formation. The commentator here explains Ka 
by Brahman. After this we can hardly wonder that in the later 
Sansk?*it literature of the Puranas Ka appears as a recognised 
god, as a supreme god, with a genealogy of his own, perhaps 
even with a wife; and that in the laws of Manu one of the 
recognised forms of marriage, generally known by the name of 
the Prajapati marriage, occurs under the monstrous title of 
Kaya.” The Malia-bharata identifies Ka with Daksha, and the 
Bhagavata Pura7za applies the term to Ka^yapa, no doubt in 
consequence of their great generative powers and similaiity to 
Pmjapati. 

KABANDHA i. A disciple of Su-mantu, the earliest teacher 
of the Atharva-veda, 2. A monstrous Eakshasa slain by Rama 
He is said to have been a son of the goddess .^rL He is de- 
Bcribed as “ covered with hair, vast as a mountain, ^vithout head 
or neck, having a mouth armed mth immense teeth in the 
mi<ldle of his belly, arms a lo4igue long, and one enoiinous eye 
in his breast.” He was originally a Gandharva, and his hideous 
deformity arose, according to one account, from a quarrel with 
Indra, whom lie challenged, and who struck liim with his thuii- 
derboll, and dixive his head and thighs into his body. According 
to another statement, his deformity arose from the cifrse of a 
saga A\Tion mortally wbuiided, he requested Rama to burn 
his body, and when that w^as done he came out of the^ fire in 
liis, real shape as a Gandharva, and counselled Rama as to 
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the conduct of the waj against EavaTia. He was also called 
Danu, 

KACHA. A son of B?*ihaspati According to the Mah^ 
hharata he became a disciple of iSukra or Usanas, the priest of 
the Asuras, with the object of obtaining from him the mystic 
power of restoring the dead to life, a charm which ;Sukra alone 
possessed To prevent this the Asuras killed Kacha again and 
again, but on both occasions he was restored to life by the 
sage at the intercession of DevayM, his daughter, who had 
fallen in love "with Kacha. They killed him a third time, burnt 
liis body, and mixed his ashes with 6ukra’s ^vine, but Devayani 
again implored her father to bring back the young man. Unable 
to resist his daughter’s importunity, >Shkra once more perfonned 
the charm, and to his s\irprise heard the voice of Kacha come 
out from his own belly. To save his own life, /Sukra taught his 
pupil the great charm. He then allowed himself to be ripped 
open, and Kacha, upon coming out, performed the charm, and 
r^tored his master to life. This incident is said to have caused 
/Sukra to prohibit the use of wine to Brahmans. Kacha resisted 
the proposals of Devay^, and refused to make her liis wifa 
She then cursed him, that the charms he had learnt from her 
father should be powerless, and he in return condemned her to be 
sought by no Brahman, and to become the wife of a Kshatriya. 

KADAi\IBAEI. A daughter of Chitra-ratha and Madira. 
Her name has been given to a well-known prose work, a kind of 
novel, written by VaTia or Bu 7 ^-bhai/a, in the seventh century. 
The work has been printed at Bombay. 

KAJDEU. a daughter of Daksha, and one of the thirteen 
that were married to Ka^yapa. She was mother of ‘A thousand 
powerful many-headed serpents, the chief amongst whom were 
fi^eSha, Vasuki, . , . and many other fierce and venomous ser¬ 
pents.” The Vish/m Purarza, from which this is taken, names 
twelve, the Vayu Pura^za forty. Her offspring bear the metro¬ 
nymic Kadraveya. 

KAHOZ^A A learned Brahman, fatlier of Ash/avakra. He 
with many others was overcome in argument at the court of 
Janaka by a Buddhist sage, and as a penalty was thrown into 
the river. Some years afterwards he was recovered by his son, 
who overcame the supposed Buddliist sage, and thus brought 
about a restoration. See Ash/avakra- 
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Daughter of the Kakshasa Su-m^i and his wife 
wife of Visravas and mother of KavaTia,— Muh\ iv. 

487 , 488 . 


KL 4 IKEYA. ITame of a country and of its king. He was 
father-in-law of Krishiia, and his five sons were allies of the 
Pa7ic?avas. His real name appears to have been Dh?*ishifa- 
ketu. 


KAIKEYAS, KEKAYAS. The people of Kaikeya, one of 
the chief nations in the war of the Maha-hharata. The Eama- 
yaTia places them in the west, beyond the Saraswati and By^. 

KAIKEYL A princess of Kaikeya, wife of King Da^a-ratha, 
and mother of Bharata, his third son. She carefully tended 
Dasa-ratha when he was wounded in battle, and in gratitude he 
promised to grant any two requests she might make. Urged by 
the malignant counsels of Manthar^ a female attendant, she 
made use of this promise to procure the exile of E^a, and to 
promote the advancement of her o^vn son, Bharata, to his place. 
See Dasa-ratha, Eama, 

ICAILASA. A mountain in the Himalayas, north of the 
]M^asa laka #8iva’s paradise is said to be on Mount Kailasa, 
so also is Kuvera’s abode. It is called also Gana-parvata ami 
Eajatadri, ‘ silver mountain.’ 

KAirABHA. Kai^abha and Madhu were two horrible 
demons, who, according to the Maha-bharata and the Pura/?as, 
sprang from the ear of Vishnu while he was asleep at the end of 
a kalpa, and were about to kiH Brahma, who was lying on the 
lotus springing from Vishnu’s navel. Vishnu killed them, and 
hence he obtained the names of Kai/abha-jit and Madhu-sudana. 
The MarkanJeya Pura/ia attributes the death of Kai^abha to 
Umo, and she bears the title of Kai/abha The Hari-vamm 
states that the eailih received its name of Medini from the 
marrow (medas) of these demons. In one passage it says that 
their bodies, being throvui into the sea, produced an immense 
quantity of marrow or fat, which Narayana used in forming the 
eartL In another place it 6ays that the rnedas quite covered 
the earth, and so gave it tlio name of Medini. This is another 
of the many etymological inventions, 

KAKSHlVAT, KAKSHlVAN. A Vcdic sage, pdrticularly 
connected with the worship of the As wins. He was the son of 
llirgha-tamas and Usij (q.v.), and is author of several hymns in 
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the i?%-veda. He was also called Pajriya, because he was of 
the race of Pajra. In one of his hymns lie lauds the liberality 
of King Swanaya, The following legend, in explanation, is 
given by the commentator Saya?ia and the Niti-manjara:—Kak- 
shlvat, having finished his course of study, 'took leave of his 
preceptor and departed homewarda As he journeyed night 
came on, and he fell asleep by the roadside. In the morning 
he was aroused by Eaja Swanaya, who, being pleased with his 
appearance, treated him cordially and took him home. After 
ascertaining his woiijhiness, he married him to his ten daughters, 
presenting him at the same time with a hundred mslikas of gold, 
a hundi’ed horses, a hundred bulls, a thousand and sixty cows, 
and eleven chariots, one for each of his ten wives, and one for 
himself, each drawn by four horses. With these he returned 
home to his father, and recited the hymn in praise of the muni¬ 
ficence of Swanaya 



KAKXJDMIK. A name of Eaivata (q.v.). 

KAKUT-STHA. See Puranjaya 

T ^ of Yama, the judge of the dead. 

In the Atharva-yeda Time is addressed as the source and i-uler 
of aU things. »It is he who drew forth the worlds and encom¬ 
passed them. Being their father, he became their son. There 
^ is no other power superior to him.” The Vishwu, Bhagavata, 
and Padma Purawas state that Brahma existed in the form of 
Time, “ but the Puiwms do not generally recognise Time as an 
element of the first cause. 

KALAKA. A wife of Ka^*apa. Aocording to the Eiima- 
yawa and Maha-bharata she was a daughter of Daksha, but 
the VisliTiu Pura?ia states that she and her sister Puloma were 
daughters of the Daiiava Vai^Avaiiara, who were both married 
to Ka^yapa^ and bore him 60,000 distiiiguished Danavas, called 
Pauloraas and Kalakaiijas, who were powerful, ferocious, and 
cruel The Mahorbharata states that she obtained from the 
deity, in reward for her severe devotion, and penance, the 
privilege of bringing forth children without pain. The giants 
or Danavas were called after her Kiilakeyaa 
KALAKANJAS, KALAKEYAS. Sons of Kasyapa by his 
^\ife Kalnka. There were many thousands of them, and they 
were distinguished Danava.s, who were powerful, ferocious, 
and cnieh’ 
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XA-MITKIIAS. ‘ Black faces.’ People who sprang from 
men and Kakshasa females. 

KALAISTAS. (KalyaTWi.) A Brahman who yielded to the 
inducements of Alexander the Great and left his native country 
to accompany the court of the conqueror. He afterwards re¬ 
pented of what he had done and burnt himself at Pasargada. 

KALA-HEML i. In the Eamaya?ia a Eakshasa, uncle of 
EavaTia. At the solicitation of Eavarza, and vdth the promise 
of half his kingdom, he endeavoured to kill Hanumam Assum¬ 
ing the form of a hermit-devotee, he went to the Gandha-madana 
mountain, and when Hanuman proceeded thither in search of 
medicinal herbs, the disguised Eakshasa invited him to his 
hermitage and offered him food. Hanum^ refused, but went 
to bathe in a neighbouring pond. Upon his placing his foot 
in the water it was seized by a crocodile, but he dragged the 
creature out and killed it. Prom the dead body there arose a 


lovely Apsaras, who had been cursed by Daksha to live as a 
crocodile till she should be released by Hanuman. She told 
her deliverer to be beware of Kala-nemi; so Hanuman went 
back to that deceiver, told him that he knew him, and, taking 
him by the feet, sent him whirling through the air to Lanka, 
where he fell before the throne of Eava7ia in the council-room. 
2. In the Purawas a great Asura, son of Yirochana, the grandson 
of Hiranya-kasipu. Ho was killed by Vishrm, but was said to 
live again in Kansa and in Kaliya. 

KALA-YxVYAHA. (Lit. ‘ Black Yavana,’Yavana moaning 

a Greek or foreigner. ) A Yavana or foreign king who led an army 
of barbarians to Mathura against KrishTia, ^That hero lured 
him into the cave of the mighty Muchukunda, who being dis¬ 
turbed from sleep by a kick from Krda-yavana, cast a fiery 
glance upon him and reduced him to ashes. This legend 
a})pears to indicate an invasion from the Himalayas. Accord¬ 
ing to the Yish^zu PuraTza and Hari-vansa, Kala-yavana was the 
sou of a Brahman named Garga, who had an especial spite 
against the Yadavas, and was begotten by him on the wife of 
a childless Yavana king. 

KALHAHA PANDIT. Author of the Eaja Tarangi?zl, a his¬ 
tory of Kashmir. He is supposed to have lived about i 148 a.d. 

KALI. The Kali-yuga, personified as the spirit of evil. In 
playing dice Kali is the ace, and so is a personification of ill luck. 
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KAT J. ‘The black/ In Yedic days this name was asso¬ 
ciated with Agni (fire), who had seven flickering tongues of 
flame for devouring oblations of butter. Of these seven, Kali 
was the black or terrific tongua This meaning of the word is 
now lost, but it has developed into the goddess Kali, the fierce 
and bloody consort of /Siva. See Devi. 

KALI-DASA The greatest poet and dramatist of India, 
He was one of “ the nine gems ” that adorned the court of Ehng 
Vilcramaditya at UjjayinL Wilson inclines to the belief that 
this was the Vikramaditya whose era begins in 56 b. a, but Dr. 
Bhau Daji argues in favour of Harsha Vikramaditya who lived 
in the middle of the sixth century, so the date of K^-d^a is 
unsettled. Williams thinks that Kali-d^a wrote about the 
beginning of the third century. Lassen places him half a 
century earlier. Some believe that there was more than one 
poet who bore this name as an honorary title. K^-d^a was 
author of the dramas /Sakuntala and Vikramorva^i, and a third 
drama ilalavikagnimitra is attributed to him. /Shkuntala was 
translated by Sir W. Jones, and first brought Sanskrit literature 
bo the notice of Europe. Wilson has translated Vikramorva^I, 
and given a sketch of Malavikagnimitra The following poems 
are ascribed to Kali-dasa:—Raghu-van^a, Kumara-sambhava, 
Megha-duta, ititu-sanhara, Nalodaya, but his authorsliip of all 
these, especially of the last, may weU be doubted. He was also 
author of the /Sruta-bodlia, a work on prosody. The merits of 
K^-d^sa as a poet are well attested by his great popularity 
in India, as well as by the great favour with which /S'akuntala 
was received in Europe, and the praise it elicited from Goethe :— 




“ WiUst du die BlUthe des friihen, die Friichte des spateren Jabres, 
Willst du, was reizt und entzuckt, willst du, was sattigt und nahrt, 
AVillst du den Himmel, die Erde, mit einem Namen begreifen, 
Nenn^ ich ^akuntalii dich, und so ist Alles gesagt,” 

^ Wouldflt thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by wliich the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 
I name thee, 0 ^akiuitala ! and all at once is said.” 

Lassen in his Indische AUerthumAmnde says, “ Kali-dasa may 
be considered as tlie brightest star in the firmament of Hindu 
artificial poetry. He deserves this pmlso on account of the 
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tery with wliich he wields the language, and on account of 
the consummate tact with wliich he imparts to it a more simple 
or more artificial form, according to the requirements of the 
subjects treated by him, without falling into the artificial dic¬ 
tion of later poets or over-stepping the limits of good taste; 
on account of the variety of his creations, his ingenious con¬ 
ceptions, and his happy choice of subjects; and not less on 
account of the complete manner in which he attains his poetical 
ends, the beauty of his narrative, the delicacy of his sentiment, 
and the fertility of his imagination,” Many* of his works have 
been translated, and there is a French translation of the whole 
by Faucha 

KALIKA, The goddess KalL 

KALIKA PUEAiVA. One of the eighteen Upa Pura?ias. 
‘‘It contains about 9000 stanzas in 98 chapters, and is the 
only work of the series dedicated to recommend the worship of 
tlie bride of #Siva, in one or other of her manifold forms as 
Giri-ja, Devi, Bhadra-kali, Kali, IMaha-maya, It belongs, there¬ 
fore, to the finaleta modification of Hindu belief, or the worship 
of the female powers of the deities. The influence of this 
worsliip shows itself in the very first pages of the work, which 
relate the incestuous passion of Brahma for his daughter, San- 
dliya, in a strain that lias nothing analogous to it in the Vayu, 
Linga, or >Siva PuraTWis. The marriage of 5 ^iva and Parvati is a 
subject early described, with the sacrifice of Daksha and the 
death of SatL And this work is authority for /Siva’s carrying 
the dead body about the world, and the origin of the Pl/ha- 
sthanas, or places where the different members of it were scat¬ 
tered, and where Lingas were consequently erected. A legend 
foUows of the births of Bhairava and Vetala, whose devotion to 
the difierent forms of Devi furnishes occasion to describe, in 
great detail, the rites and formulse of which her worship consists, 
including the chapters on sanguinary sacrifices translated in the 
Asiatic Beseeches (voL v.). Another peculiarity in this work is 
afforded by very prolix descriptions of a number of rivers and 
mountains at Kamarupa Tirtha, in Assam, and rendered holy 
ground by the celebrated temple of Durga in that countTy, as 
Kamakshi or KamakshyiL It is a singular and yet uninvesti¬ 
gated cii’cumstance, that Assam, or at least the north-east of 
Be^igal, seems to have been, in a great degree, the source from 
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which the Tantrika and >Sakta corruptions of the Migion of the 
Vedas and Pllra7^as proceeded.”— Wilson, 

KALINDL A name of the river Yamuna, as daughter of 
Kalinda (the sun). 

ELALINGA. The country along the Coromandel coast, north 
of Madras. The Cahngse proximi mari of Pliny. The Purawas 
absurdly make it one of the sons of Bali. 

KALIYA. A serpent king who had five heads, and dwelt in 
a deep pool of the Yamuna, with numerous attendant serpents. 
Hjs mouths vomited fire and smoke, and he laid waste all the 
country round. K7'zsh7ia, while yet a child, jumped into his 
pool, when he was quickly laced and entwined in tlie coils of 
the snakes. His companions and friends were horrified, but 
Bala-rama called upon him to exercise his divine power. Ho 
did so, and the serpents were soon overcome. Placing his foot 
on the middle head of Kaliya, he compelled him and his 
followers to implore mercy. He spared them, but bade Kaliya 
and his followers to free the earth from their presence, and to 
remove to the ocean. The Asura Kala-nemi is said to have been 
animate in him. 

KALI YUGA. The fourth or present age of the world, which 
is to endure for 432,000 yeara It commenced in 3102 b.o. 
See Yuga. 

KALKi, KALKIK. ‘The white horsa’ Vish7^u’s tenth 
incarnation, which is yet to come. See Avatara. 

KALMASHA-PADA. A king of the Solar race, son of 
Su-dasa (hence he is called Saudasa), and a descendant of 
Ikshwaku. His legend, as told in the Maha-bh^ta, relates 
that while hunting in the forest he encountered S'aktri, the 
eldest son of Vasish/ha, and as this sage refused to get out of 
his way, he struck him with his whip. The incensed sage 
cursed liira to become a cannibal This curse was heard by 
Viswamitra, the rival of Vasish/ha, and he so contrived tliat the 
body of the king became possessed by a man-eating Eakshasa. 
In this condition he caused human flesh to be served up to a 
Brahman named Mitrasaha, who discovered what it was, and 
intensified the curse of iSaktri by a new imprecation. One of 
Kalmaaha-pada’s first victims was S'aktii himself, and all the 
hundred sons of Yasish/ha fell a prey to his disordered appetite. 
After remaining tv^elve years in this state, he was restored to 
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latural condition hj Yasish^ha. The Yisli^m Puram tells 
10 story differently. The king went out to hunt and found 
two destructive tigers. He killed one of them, but as it expired 
it was changed into a Eakshasa, The other tiger disappeared 
threatening vengeance. Kalmasha-pada celebrated a sacrifice at 
which Yasishfiia officiated. When it was over and Vasishffia 
went out, the Eakshasa assumed his appearance, and proposed 
that food should be served. Then the Eakshasa transformed 
himself into a cook, and, preparing human flesh, he served it to 
Vasishffia on his return. The indignant sage cursed the king 
that henceforth his appetite should be excited only by similar 
food. A wrangle ensued, and Yasish/ha having found out the 
truth, limited the duration of his curse to twelve years. The 
angry king took water in his hands to pronounce, in his turn, a 
curse ujDon Yasishffia, but was dissuaded from his purpose by 
his wife, MadayantL Unwilling to cast the water on the 
ground, lest it should wither up the grain, and equally reluctant 
to throw it up into the air, lest it should blast the clouds and 
dry up their contents, he threw it upon his own feet,” and they 
were so scalded by it that they became black and white, and 
so gained for him the name of Kalmasha-pada, ‘spotted feet.^ 
Every day for twelve years, at the sixth watch of the day, he 
gave way to his cannibal appetite, “ and devoured multitudes of 
men.” On one occasion he devoured a Brahman in the niid^t 
of bis connubial happiness, and the Bmliman’s wife passed upon 
him a curse that he should die whenever he associated with his 
wife. At the expiration of Yasishffia’s curse, the king returned 
home, but, mindful of tlie Brahma7ifs imprecation, he abstained 
from conjugal intercoursa By the interposition of Yasishffia, 
his wife, Madayanti, beeame pregnant, and bore a child in her 
womb for seven years, when she performed the Ccesarean opera¬ 
tion with a sharp stone, and a child came forth who was called 
Asmaka (from Asman, ‘a stone’). 

KALPA A day and night of Brahma, 4)320,000,000 years. 
See Yuga. 

KALPA, KALPA SUTEAS. Ceremonial; one of the 
Yedfingas. A ceremonial directory or rubric exj^ressed: in the 
form of Sutras, short technical rules. 

KAMA, KAMA-DEYA The god of love. Eros, Cupid 
In the i??g-veda (x. 129) desire is said to have been the first 





movement that arose in the One after it had come into life 
through the power of fervour or abstraction “ Desire first arose 
in It, which was the primal germ of mind; (and which) sages, 
searching with their intellect, have discovered in their heart to 
he the bond which connects entity with non-entity/’ “ It is 
weU known,” observes Dr. Muir, that Greek mythology con¬ 
nected Eros, the god of love, with the creation of the universe 
somewhat in the same way.” “ This Kama or desire, not of 
sexual enjoyment, but of good in general, is celebrated in a curi- 
■ ous hymn of the Atharva-veda,” which exalts Kama into a 

^ supreme God and Creator: “ Kama was born the first Him 

neither gods, nor fathers, nor men have equalled. Thou art 
superior to these and for ever great” In another part of the 
same Veda Kama appears to bo first desire, then the power 
which gratifies the desire. Kama is also in the same Veda often 
identified with Agni, and when “ distinguished from each other, 
Kama may be looked upon as a superior form of the other 
deity.” Accordiug to the Taittirlya Brahma?ia, he is the son of 
Dharma, the god of justice, by S'raddh^ the goddess of faith; 
but according to the Hari-van^a he is son of LakshmL Another 
' account represents him as springing from the heart of Brahma 

, A fourth view is that he was born from water, wherefore he is 

called Irarja, ‘the water-born a fifth is that he is Atma-bhu, 

‘ self-existent,’ and therefore he is called, like other of the gods, 

, , A-ja, ‘unborn,’ or An-anya-ja, ‘ bom of no other.’ In the Pura?zas 

]ns wife is Rati or Rev^ the goddess of desire He inspired 
SiYSi with amorous thoughts of Parvati while he was engaged in 
penitential devotion, and for this offence the angry god reduced 
him to ashes by fire from his central eya /Siva afterwards 
^ ^ relented and allowed Kama to be bom again as’ Pradyumna, son 

^ of Krishna and Rukmi?ii or Maya, ‘delusion’ Ho has a son 

' named Aniruddha, and a daughter, Trisha. He is lord of the 

' Apsarases or heavenly nymphs. He is armed with a bow and 

J arrows : the bow is of sugar-cane, the bowstring a linfe of bees, 

* ^id eacli arrow is lipped with a distinct flower. He is usually 

represented as a handsome youth riding on a parrot and attended 
by nymphs, one of whom bears his banner displaying the Makara, 
or a fish on a red ground. 

The mysterious origin of Kama and the universal operation 
of the passion he inspires have accumulated upon him a great 
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^ety of names and epithets. Among his names are Ishma, 
K.anjana and Kinkira, Mada, Rama or Rama/za, and Smara. 
As produced in the mind or heart he is Rhava-ja and Mano-ja. 
As Pradyumna, son of K?7sh7zaj he is KarshTil, and as son of 
Lakshmi he is Mayi or Maya-suta and /Srl-nandana, As reduced 
to ashes by Siva he is An-anga, ‘ the bodiless.' He is Abhi-rupa, 
‘the beautiful;' Darpaka and Dipaka, ‘the inflamer;' Gada- 
yitnu, G^idhu, and Gr^'tsa, ‘lustful or sharp;' Kamana and 
Kharu, ‘ desirous ;' Kandarpa, ‘ the inflamer of Brahma;' Kantu, 
‘the happy;' Kalakeli, ‘the gay or wanton;' Mara, ‘destroyer;' 
Mayi, ‘ deluder ;' Madhu-dipa, ‘ the lamp of honey 01 of spring;' 
Muhira, ‘the bcwilderer;' Murmura, ‘ the crackling fire;’ Raga- 
V7’aita, ‘ the stalk of passion;' Rupastra, ‘ the weapon of beauty;' 
Rata-nMcha, ‘ the voluptuary;' /Samantaka,‘destroyer of peace;' 
Sansara-guru, ‘teacher of the world;' Smara, ‘remembrance;' 
6Wng^a-yoni, ‘source of love;' Titha, ‘fire;' Varna, ‘the 
handsoma' From his bow and arrows he is called Kusuma- 
yudha, ‘armed with flowers;' Pnshpa-dhanns, ‘whose bow is 
flowers ;' and Pushpa-sara, ‘whose arrows are flowers.' From 
his banner he is known as Makara-ketu; and from the flower 
he carries in his hand he is Pushpa-ketana. 

EAMA-DIIENU. The cow which grants desires, belonging 
to the sage Vasish^ha. She was produced at the churning of 
the ocean. Among the examples of her supematui'al powers 
was the creation of a host of warriors who aided Vasishdia 
against FkaTta-viry6L She is called also Rama-duh, Zavala, and 
Surabhi. 

KAMAKSHL A form of Devi worshipped at Kamarupa- 


tirtha in Assam. See Kalika Pura?ia. 

KAMANDAKL Author of a work known by his name on 
“The Elements of Polity.” The text has been printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica by Rajendra L^a hlittra. 

KAMARDPA The north-eastern part of Bengal and the 
western portion of Assam The name still survives as Kto- 
rup. 

KAMBOJAS. A race or tribe always associated with the 
tribes living to the north-West, and famous for their 'horses. 
They were among the races conquered by King Sagaja. 

KAMPILYA The city of King Drupada in the c6iintry 
of the I'anchulas, where the swayam-vara of Draupadi was hold. 
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It corresponds with the Kampila of modern times, situated 
in the Doah on the old Ganges, between Badaun and Barrukh- 
ahad. 

KAIMYAKA. The forest in which the PaTziavas passed their 
exile on the hanks of the Saraswati. 

KLAAADA. The sage who founded the Vaiseshika school of 
philosophy. See Darsana. 

KANCHl. One of the seven sacred cities, kodie Conjeveram. 

KANDAEPA. The Hindu Cupid See Kama. 

KAAWAESHI. A i?ishi who teaches one particular Karzr/a 
or part of the Vedas. 

KAVi)U. A sage who was beguiled from long and severe 
austerities by Pramlocha, a nymph sent from heaven by Indra 
for this purpose. He lived with her some hundreds of years, 
which seemed to him only as a day, hut he at length repudiated 
her and ‘‘ went to the region of Vishnu.” Pramlocha gave birth, 
in an extraordinary manner, to his daughter Marisha (q.v.). 

KANISHKA ‘‘ Hushka, Jushka, Kanishka.” These are the 
names recorded in the Eaja Tarangini of three great Turushka, 
that is Turk or Tatar, kings, who were of the Buddhist religion. 
It may, perhaps, he taken for granted that Hushka and Jushka 
come in their natural succession, for the names might he trans* 
posed without detriment to the metre; hut the short syUahle 
of the name Kanishka is required where it stands by the rules 
of prosody, so that the position of the name in the verse is not 
decisive of his place in the succession of kings. Nothing is 
known of Jushka beyond the simple recital of his name as 
above quoted, but the names of Kanishka and Hushka (or 
Huvishka) have been found in inscriptions and upon coins, 
showing that their dominions were of considerable extent in 
Northern India, and that they were, as the Eaja Tarangim re¬ 
presents, great supporters of the Buddhist religion. The name 
of Kanishka has been found in inscriptions at Mathura^ Mauik- 
yala, Bhawalpur, and Zeda, while his name appears on the 
corrupt Greek coins as Kanerki. Huvishka's name has been 
found at Mathura and on a metal vase from Wardak in 
Afghanistan; on the coins his name is represented as OerkL 
Kanishka preceded Huvishka, and it is certain that tlieir reigns 
covered a period of fifty-one years, and probably mora The time 
at which they reigned seems to have been just before the Chns- 
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era. A Eoman coin of the date 33 B.a was found in the 
tope of Maniky^a, which was built Kanishka. 

KAE'iSA. A tyrannical king of Mathura, son of Ugra-sena 
and cousin of DevakI the mother of K97sli7ia; so he was the 
cousin, not the uncle, of K^’isliTia, as he is often called He 
man’ied two daughters of Jar^sandha, king of Magadha, He 
deposed his father. It was foretold that a son horn of Devaki 
should kill him, so he endeavoured to destroy all her children. 
But Bala-rama, her seventh son, was smuggled-away to Gokula, 
and was brought up by EohiT^L When KWshTia the eighth was 
born his parents fled with him. The tyrant then gave orders 
for a general massacre of all vigorous male infanta Kansa 
became the great persecutor of KrishT^a, but w’^as eventually 
killed by him. Kansa is also called Kalankura, ‘ crana’ He is 
looked upon as an Asura, and is in some way identified “with 
the Asura Kala-nemL 

ELAHSA-BADHA. A drama in seven acts upon the de¬ 
struction of Kansa by ILrishruL The author is called Krish^ia 
Kavi, and the play was probably written about two centuries 
ago. It is wxak as a drama, but “ the language is in general 
good, although highly elaborata”— WilsoTU 
KAA'WA. See /Satapatha BrahmaTza 

KAATWA. Hame of a i^ishi to whom some hymns of the 
J?ig-veda are ascribed; he is sometimes counted as one of the 
seven great Jiishia The sage who brought up jSakuntala as his 
daugliter. There are several others of the same nama 
KAiViyAS. The descendants or followers of Kanwa, 
EAHYA-KUBJA. The modem fotm of the name is Kanauj 
or Kinnauj, spelt in a variety of waya i. An ancient city 
of Hindustan on the Kali-nadi, an affluent of the Ganges, and 
lying a little to the west of the lattei, It was once the capital 
of a powerful dynasty. It was known to classical geographers 
as ** Canogyza.*' The name means “humpbacked damsel,” and 
refers to a legend relating to the hundred daughters of King 
Kiu?a-nabha, who w^ere all made crooked by Vayu for refusing 
to comply with his licentious deshes. 2. A great national divi¬ 
sion of tire Brahman caste. See Brahman. ' 

KANYA-KUMAEI ‘The virgin-damsel.’ A name of 
Her worship extended to the southernmost extifepiity 
of Lidia in the days of Pliny, and ‘Kumari’ still appears in the 
name Cape Comorin. , 
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KAPAEDIK ‘ Wearing the kaparda/ a peculiar braid or 
knot of hair. This epithet is applied to /S'iva, to one of the 
Eudras, and some others. 

KAPI-DHWAJA. An epithet of Arjuna, because he bore 
an ape on his standard (dhwaja), 

EL 4 PILA A celebrated sage, the founder of the Sankhya 
philosophy. The Hari-vansa makes him the son of Yitatha. 
He is sometimes identified with Yish/z-u and sometimes with 
Agni. He is said to have destroyed the hundred thousand sons 
of King Sagara with a glance. See Sagara. 

KAPILA, KAPILA-YASTIJ. A town on the river Eohi?u, 
an affluent of the EaptI, which was the capital of /Suddhodana, 
the father of Gotama Buddha. 

KAPILA PUEAWA See Purawa. 

ELA.PLSA Mother of the Pi^achas, who bear the metro¬ 
nymic Kapi^eya. 

ElAEALL ‘ Dreadful, terribla’ In Yedic times one of the 
seven tongues of Agni (fire), but in later days a name of the 
terrible consort of £^iva. See DevL 

EAEDAMA According to the Maharbh^ta and Eamaya/za, 
he is one of the Prajapatis who sprang from Brahm^ Accord¬ 
ing to other authorities, he, or another sage of the same name, 
was a son of Daksha or a son of Pulaha. 

KAEMA-Ml^IAH SA. The Purvarmimansa. See Dar^ana. 

KAEMA-MlMANSA-SUTEA A work on the Yedanta 
philosophy, ascribed to Jaimini. 

KAEYA. Son of Pritha or KuntI by Surya, the sun, before 
her marriage to Pmdw. Kama was thus half-brother of tlie 
Pam/avas, but this relationship was not kno'svn to them till 
after his death. KuntiJ on one occasion, paid such attention 
to the sage Dur-vasas, that he gave her a charm by virtue of 
which she might have a child by any god she preferred to 
invoke. She chose the sun, and the result was Kar^za, who 
was born equipped with arms and armour. Afraid of censure 
and disgrace, Kiinti exposed the child on the banks of the 
Yamuna, where it was found by Kandana or Adliiratha, the 
sdta or chaiioteer of Dhrita-rash^ra. The charioteer and his 
wife, Eaclha, brought him up as their own, and the child passed 
as such. Wlieu he gn w up, Indra disguised himseK as a Brah¬ 
man, and cajoled him out of his divine cuirass. He gave him 
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_retiuTi great strength and a javelm charged with certain death 

to whomsoever it was hurled against. Kar/ia became king of Anga 
or Bengal Some authorities represent his foster-father as having 
been ruler of that country, but others say that Kama was made 
king of Anga by Dur-yodhana, in order to qualify liim to fight 
in the passage of arms at the swayam-vara of BraupadL This 
princess haughtily rejected him, saying, ‘‘ I wed not with the 
base-bonL^’ KarTia knew that he was half-brother of the PaTi- 
^favas, but he took the side of their cousins,-the Kauravas, and 
he had especial rivalry and animosity against Arjuna, whom 
he vowed to kill In the great battle he killed Gha/otkacha, 
the son of Bhima, with Indra’s javelin. Afterwards there was a 
terrific combat between him and Arjuna, in which the latter was 
nearly overpowered, but he killed KarTia with a crescent^shaped 
arrow. After KarTza’s death his relationsliip to the Pa?zdavas 
became known to them, and they showed their regret for his 
loss by great kindness to his widows, children, and dependants 
Promliis father, Vikarttana (the sun), Kar/ia was called Yaikart- 
tana ; from his foster-parents, Vasu-sena ; from his foster-father’s 
profession, Adhirathi and Suta; and from his foster-mother, 
Riidheya He was also called Anga-raja, ‘ king of Anga; ’ Cham- 
pMiipa, ‘ king of Champa ; ’ and K^ina, ‘ the bastartl’ 

KAKAA-PEAVARAJVAS. Men whose ears served them 
for coverings* They are mentioned in the IVIaha-bharata, Euma- 
yana, and other works. 

KARYAI’A, KARiVArAKA. The countiy where the 
Canarese language is spoken, in the central districts of the 
Peninsula, including Mysore. The name Carnatic is derived 


from tliis. 

KARTA-^^RYAu Son of Krita-virya, king of the Haihaps. 
This is liis patronymic, by which he is best known; his real 
name was Arjuna, “ Having worshipped a portion of tlie divine 
being called Dattatreya, sprung from the race of Atri, he sought 
and "obtained these boons, viz., a thousand arms and a golden 
chariot that >vent wheresoever he wdlled it to go ; the power of 
ixjstraining wrong by justice; the conquest of the earth and the 
di.sposition to rule it righteously ; invincibility by ehemies, and 
death at the hands of a man renowned over the whole world 
By him this earth was perfectly governed,” and of him it is 
said :— “ Xo other king shall ever equal K^ta-vlrya in regard 





to sacrifices, liberality, austerities, courtesy, and self-restraint” 
“Thus he ruled for 85,000 years %vith unbroken health, prosperity, 
strength, and valour. ”—V.P. He visited the hermitage of Jamad- 
agni, and was received by that sage’s wife with all respect; but he 
made an ill return for her hospitality, and carried off by violence 
the calf of the milch-cow of the sacred oblation.” Por this 
outrage Parasu-rama cut off his thousand arms and killed liim. 
^ another place a different character is given to him, and more 
in accordance with his behaviour at Jamad-agni’s hut. “He 
oppressed both men and gods,” so that the latter appealed to 
Vishwu for succour. That god then came down to the earth as 
Parasu-rmna for the especial purpose of killing him. Harta- 
virya was the contemporary of Havana, and when that demon 
monarch came “ in the course of his campaign of conquest to 
Mahislimati (the capital of Harta-virya), he was captured with¬ 
out difficulty, and was confined like a wild beast in a comer of 
his city.” The statement of the Vayu Purajja is that Karta- 
virya^invaded Tanka, and there took HavaT^a prisoner. 

KARTTIKEYA. The god of war and the planet Mars, also 
called Skanda He is said in the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
to be the son of 5 iva or Rudi'a, and to have been produced 
without the intervention of a woman, /Siva cast his seed into 
fire, and it was afterwards received by the Ganges-: Kartti- 
keya was the result; hence he is called Agni-bhu and Ganga-ja 
He was fostered by the Pleiades (Kn’ttika), and hence Im has 
six heads and the name Karttikeya His paternity is some¬ 
times assigned to Agni (fire); Gangs (the Ganges) and Parvatt 
are variously represented to be his mother. He was bom for 
the purpose of destroying Tiiraka, a Daitya whose austerities had 
made him formidable to the goda He is represented riding on 
a peacock called Paravawi, holding a bow in one banft and an 
arrow in the other. His wife is Haumari or Sena. He has 
many titles: as a warrior he is called Maha-sena, Seni-pati; 
vSiddha-sena, ‘leader of the Siddhas;’ and Yudlia-raiiga; also 
Kumara, the boy; Guha, ‘the mysterious one;’ /Sakti-dhara, 
^pear-holder;’ and in the south he is caUed Su-brahmanya. 
He IS Ganga-putra, ‘son of the Ganges;’ Sara-bhu, ‘born in 
the thicket; ’_ Taraka-jit. ‘ vanquisher of Taraka; ’ Dwada.va.kar8 
mid Dwadavaksha, ‘twelve-handed’ and ‘twelve-eyed;’ JSiju 
kaya, ‘straight-bodied’ /See Krauncha, 
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KAEUSHAS. a people of Malwa, inhabiting the hack of 
the Yindhya mountains. They are said to he descended from 
Karusha, one of the sons of the Manu Yaivaswata. 

KASL Benares. 

KASl KRANDA. A long poem, forming a part of the 
Skanda PuraTia. It gives a very minute description of the 
temples of Siva in and around Benares, and is presumably an¬ 
terior to the Mahomedan conquest See Skanda Purawa. 

KAjSYAPA. a Yedic sage to whom some hymns are attri¬ 
buted. All authorities agree in assigning tb him a large part 
in the work of creation. According to the Maharbharata, the 
KamayaTia, and the Puranas, he was the son of Miriclii, the son 
of Brahm^ and he was father of Yivaswat, the father of Manu, 
the progenitor of mankind. The &tapatha Brahmam gives 
a diiieront and not very intelligible account of his origin 
thus:—“ Having assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati 
created offspring. That which he created he made (alcarot ); 
hence the word JcUrma (tortoise). Ka^yapa means tortoise; 
hence men say, ‘ All creatures are descendants of Kasyapa’ 
This tortoise is the same as Aditya” The Atharva-veda says, 
“The self-born Kasyapa sprang from Time,” and Time is 
often identical with Yishwu. The Maha-bharata and later 
authorities agree in representing that Kasyapa married Aditi 
and twelve other daughters of Haksha. Upon Aditi he 
begat the Adityas, headed by Indra, and also Yivaswat, and 
“ to Yivaswat was born the Avise and mighty Manu, The 
EilmayaTia and Yishwu Pura/ia also state that “Yish/iu was 
bom as a dwarf, the son of Aditi and Kasyapa.” By liis 
other twelve wives he had a numerous and very diversified 
offspiing: deinous, niigas, reptiles, birds, and all kinds of 
living things. He was thus the father of all, and as such is 
sometimes called Prajapati. Ho is tone of the seven great J?ishis, 

and lie appears as the priest of Pam^u-rama and Eama-chandra. 

1{^^\.XANTEA. A Sanskrit grammar by Sarva-varman. 
Edited by Eggeling for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

KArA-l^EU. ‘ W'orm.^ A class of beings similar to or iden¬ 
tical with the Yidyardharas. 

KATHA. Name of a Upanishad (q.v.). It has been 
translated by Dr. Eoer in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

KAJ’HAKA. A school or recension of the Yajur-vcnla, 
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occupying a position between the Black and the White. It is 
supposed to he lost. 

KATHAJJWAVA. ‘ Sea of stories.’ A compilation of mis¬ 
cellaneous stories in four hooks; the first two are the originals 
of the Hindi Baital Pachisi and Singhasan BattisT. 

KATHA-SARIT-SAGARA. ‘The ocean of the rivers of 
stories.’ A collection of popular stories hy Soma-deva-bha<<a of 
Kashmir, made about the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. 
It is drawn from a larger work called Briliat-katha. Thet ext 
has been printed and in part translated by Brockhaus. 

KATYA YANA. An ancient writer of great celebrity, who 
came after Panini, whose grammar he completed and corrected 
in what he called Varttikas, ‘ supplementary ndes and annota¬ 
tions.’ He is generally identified -ivith Vararuchi, the author of 
the Praknta Prakasa. Max Muller places him in the second 
half of the fourth century b.o. ; Goldstiicker in the first half 
of the second century b.o. ; Weber about twenty-five years 
B.O. Besides his additions to Pawini’s Grammar, he was the 
author of the &auta-sutras which bear his name, and of the 
Yajur-veda Pratisakhya His Sutras have been edited by Weber. 
A story in the Katha-sarit-sagara makes him the incarnation of 
a demigod named Pushpa-danta. A Katyayana was author also 
of a Dliariiia-.9a8tra. 

KATYAYANl. A name of Durga. See DevL 
I^AUMARA. The creation of the Knmaras 
I\.AU 3 IODAKL The mace of Krish/ia, presented to him by 
Agni when engaged with him in fighting against Indra and 
burning the K\m 7 uhYa forest. 

KAUXDIA^YA .An ancient sage and grammarian. He 
offended Siva, but was saved from that god’s wrath by Yish?iu : 
he was hence called Vish?iu-gupta, ‘ saved by YisliTm.’ 

ELAU^NTEYA. Son of Kunti. A metronymic applicable to 
Yudhi-sh^hira, Ehima, and Arjuna, but commonly applied to 
Arjuna. 

KAIIEiAYAS. Descendants of Kuru. A patronymic espe¬ 
cially appHed to the sons of Dhnta-rashifra See Maha-bharata 
KAUSALYA (mas.), KAUSALYA (fern.). Belonging to 
the Kosala nation. Tliere ore several women known by this 
name. The wife of Puru and mother of Janamejaya. The 
wifeofDa^a^iutha and mother of Rama. Dam-ratha.) The 
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other of Dhrita-rash/ra and the mother of PaTZcfu both were 
knowTi by this name, being daughters of a king of 

KATJS'AMBi The capital of Yatsa, near the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna, An inscription found at Karra on the Ganges 
mentions that place as being situated in Kau6ambi-ma7irfala, the 
circle of Kausambi; but General Cunningham identifies the 
place mth the village of Kosam, said to be still called Kosambi- 
nagar on the Junma, about thirty miles above Allahabai It is 
the scene of the drama Eatnavali. 

KAUSHiTAKl. i. A sakha of the itig-veda. 2. (Kaushi- 
taki) the name of a Br^maTza, an AraTiyaka, and a Upanishad. 
{See those terms.) The BrahmaTia has been piAlished with a 
translation by Professor CoweU in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

KAU/STEIA. A devotee mentioned in the Maha-bharata as 
having gone to a heU of torment for having pointed out to 
robbers a road by which they pursued and killed some persons 
who fled from them. 

KA.U/STKAS. Descendants of Kusika (q.v.). In one of the 
hymns of the Rig the epithet is given to Indra. 

KAU^^IKI. The river Kosi in Bih^, but there vrere more 
rivers than one bearing this name. Satyavati, mother of Jamad- 
agni is said to have been changed into a river of this name. 

KAUSTUBHA. A celebrated jewel obtained at the churn¬ 
ing of the ocean, and worn by Yishwu or Krislimi on his bosom. 

KAUriLYA. Another name of Chawakya, the minister of 
Chandra-gupta. See ChaTiakya. 

KAUTSA. A rationalistic philosopher, who lived before the 
days of Yaska the author of the Ninikta. He regarded “ the 
Ycda as devoid of meaning, and the Brahma?ias as false inter¬ 
pretations.” Yaska replied to his objections. 

KAUTUKA-SARVAS'VVA. A modern farce, in two acts, 
by a Pa^rfit named Gopi-natha, ‘‘ It is a satire upon princes 
who addict themselves to idleness and sensuality, and fail to 
patronise tlie Brahmans.”— Wilson, 

KAVASHA, KAVASHA-AILDSHA. Son of Ilusha by a 
slave girl. He was author of several hymns in the tenth book 
of the /itg-veda. The Aitareya Biuhinj^/ia relates that the /f ishis 
wore performing a sacrifice on the banks of the Saraswati, and 
that Kavasha was with them; but they drove him from among, 
them because he was the son of a slave, and therefore unworthy 
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fco drink the water of the SaraswatL When he was alone in the 
desert, a prayer was revealed to him by which he prevailed over 
the Saraswatl, and its waters came and surrounded him. The 


i?/shis saw this, and knowing that it was by the special favour 
of the gods, they admitted him to their society. 

TLA-VI-RAJA. Author of a poem of studied ambiguity 

called Eaghava^PaTZ^aviyam (q.v.). 

!KAV Y^A-DAE/SA ‘ Mirror of poetry.’ A work on the 
Ars Poetica by /Sri Daw^I. It has been printed in the Bihlio- 
theca Indica, 


KAVYA-PEAKA/SA A work on poetry and rhetoric by 
Mamma/a Bha/ifa of Kashmir. It has been printed at Calcutta. 

KAVYAS, KAYYAS. A class of Pit7*is ; according to some 
they are the Manes of men of the third caste. 

KAYAYYA The son of a Kshatriya by a Kishada female, 
who is related in the Maharbharata to have risen by TOtue 
knowledge, and devotion from the state of aDasyu to perfection! 

KEDAEE/SA, KEDAEA-KATHA. A name of >Siva Kame 
of one of the twelve peat Lingas. It is a shapeless mass of 
stone at Kedara-natha in the Him^ayas. See Einga. 

KEELAYA. See Kaikeya. 

KELI-KILA A demigod attendant upon /Siva. 

KEKA, KEKOPAKISHAD. Kame of a Upanishad (q.v.) 
translated by Dr. Eoer for the Bibliotheca IndiccL 

KEEAKAS. One-footed men who live in forests, according 
to the Maha-bharata 

KEEALA The country of Malabar proper on the western coast 

KE/SAYA ‘ Having much or fine hair.’ A name of Yish?iu 
or Krishna. 


KE/Sl, ElE/SIET. In the Mah^bharata, a demon who fought 
with and was defeated by Indra. In the Purawas, a Daitya who 
took the form of a horse and attacked Krishna, but was killed 
by that hero s thrusting his arm into his jaws and rending hirn 
asunder. 

KE/SIKL Wife of Yisravas and mother of Eava?2a; also 
called KaikasL 

KE/SI-DHWAJA Son of Krita-dhwaja. Ken-dhwaja “was 
endowed with spiritual knowledge,” and he had a cousin, Khan. 
<?ikya, who “was diligent iu the way of works and was renowned 
for religious rites.” Tliere was contention and hostilities be- 
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tween them, and KharzcZikya was driven from his dominions. 
But they subsequently became useful to each other and friendly. 
Kha/w^ikya by his practical religion enabled Kesi-dhwaja to 
make atonement for the killing of a cow, and Kesi-dhwaja 
initiated Kliaw^^ikya in the mysteries of spiritual meditation 
(yo5-a). 

KETU. The descending node in astronomy, represented by 
a dragon's tail; also a comet or meteor, and the ninth of the 
planets. He is said to be a Danava, and son of Yiprachitti and 
Sinhika. He is also called A-kacha, ‘hairless Aslesha-bhava, 

‘ cut offMu7Z6?a, ‘ bald.' See E^u. 

KHAYDAYA, KHAYDAYA-PRASTHA. A forest and 
country on the banks of the Yamun^ which the Pa?ic?avas 
received as their moiety when Dhrita-rashte divided his king¬ 
dom. In it they built the city of Indra-prastha and made it 
their capital. The forest was consumed with fire by the god 
Agni assisted by Knsh;m and Arjuna. 

KHAYDIKYA. See Ke^i-dliwaja. 

KHAEA. A man-eating Eakshasa, the younger brother of 
Ravaria. He was killed by Rama-chandra, 

KHAEYA A dwarf. See Yalakliilya. 

KHASA. A daughter of Daksha, wife of Ka^yapa, and 
mother of the Yakshas and Rakshasas, called after her Kha^at- 
majas. 

KHASAS, KHASx\KAS, KHAiSTKAS. An outlying or 
border people classed with the Sakas and other northern tribes. 
Professor Wilson thought that traces of them might be sought 
among the barbarous tribes on the north-east of Bengal, the 


Khasiyas. 

KHAjT WANGA (also called Dilipa), i. A prince of the Solar 
race, In a battle between the gods and the demons he rendered 
great assistance to the former, who desired him to ask a boon. 
He begged that he might knoW the duration of his life, and the 
answer was, “Only an hour." He hastened to the world of 
mortals, and by earnest prayer he became united with the sup¬ 
reme being, Yish/iu. Like unto Kha/wanga wiU there be no 
one upon earth, who, having come from heaven and dwelt an 
hour amongst men, became united wdth the three worlds by his 
liberality and knowledge of truth.”— V. P. 2. A club; the club 
of /Siva ; it is also called Eiinkhira and Pansula. 
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KICHAKA. Brother-in-law of the king of Yira^a, who was 
commander of the forces and general director of the affairs of 
the kingdom. He made love to Draupadi, and was slain by 
Bhima, who rolled his hones and flesh into a hall, so that no one 
could tell how he was killed. 

KiKATA. A country inhabited by people who were not 
Aryans ; it is identified with Magadha or South Bihar. 

KILATAKULI (Kilata +AkulL) Two priests of the Asuras, 
who, according to the /Satapatha Brahma/za, exercised a special 
influence between Manu and an “ Asura-slaying voice.” 

KIM-PUEUSHA. ‘ What man V Aii indescribable man ; 
one of a low type, partaking of the nature and appearance of 
animals. In later times it is synonymous with Kin-nara. Hame 
of a region between Himavat and Hema-ku^a. (See Jambu-dmpa.) 
Aso of a king of the latter region. 

KIN-HARAS. ‘YHiat menf Mythical beings with the 
form of a man and the head of a horse. They are celestial 
choristers and musicians, dwelling in the paradise of Kuvera on 
Kailasa. They sprang from the toe of Brahma with the Yakshas, 
but according to others, they are sons of Ka^yapa. They are 
also called Aswarmukhas Turanga-vaktras, ‘ horse-faced,’ and 
Mayus. 

KIRATAEJUlSriYA. A poem descriptive of the combat 
between /Siva in the guise of a Kirata or mountaineer and the 
Thridu prince Arjuna. The story is first told in the Maha- 
bharata, and has been worked up in this artificial poem of 
eighteen cantos by Bharavi. Part of it has been translated into 
German by Schiitz, There are several editions of the text. 
See Arjuna. 

KIEATAS. Foresters and mountaineers living in the moun¬ 
tains east of Hindustan.’ (There is a tribe in the Central Himil- 
layas called Kirantis.) They are described in the Eamaya7Mi as 
“ islanders, who eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men- 
tigers ” (men below and tigers above, according to the commenta¬ 
tor). Their females are described as “ gold-coloured and plea¬ 
sant to behold,” and as having ‘^sharp-pointed hair-knots.” 
They are perhaps the Cirrhadie placed on the Coromandel coast 
by classic 'wi’iters. 

KIEITIN. ‘Crowned with a diadem.’ A title of Indra 
and also of Arjuna, 
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KJUlMlErA. A monster Eakshasa, brother of Yaka. He 
opposed the entrance of the Pa 7 wfavas into the Kamyaka forest, 
and threatened that he "would eat Ehima. A furious combat 
ensued, in ■which Ehima and he hurled largo "tirees at each other, 
but the demon was at length strangled and had all his bones 
broken by Bhima. 


KISHKINDHYA A country in the peninsula, thought to 
be in the Mysore, which was taken by E^a from the monkey 
king Bali, and given back to his brother Su-giiva, the friend 
and ally of Eama. The capital city was Elishlvindhya. 

KOHALA. An ancient sage, to whom the invention of the 
drama is attributed; also a writer on music. 

KOSALA A country on the iSara}m river, Eaving Ayodhya 
for its capital The name is variously applied to other 
countries in the east, and in the south, and in the Vindhya 
mountains. It probably widened with the dominions of its 
rulei's, and part of Birar is called Dakshina-Kosala, the Southern 
Kosala, 


KOYAYI, KOTAEl, KOrYAYL ‘ A naked womam^ A 
mystical goddess, the tutelary deity of the Daityas, and mother 
of Ba7i!a the demon. The name is sometimes applied to Durga. 

KEAIMA-PAYHA Se& P^ha. 

KEATU. One of the Prajapatis, and sometimes reckoned 
among the great iZishis and mind-bom eons of Brahma. {See 
RkhL) The Yishwu Purawa says that his ^vife Samnati brought 
forth the 60,000 Yffikhilyas, pigmy sagos no bigger tlian a joint 
of the thumb. 

KE AUNCH A i. A pass situated somewhere in the Him^ayas, 
said to have been opened by Para5u-rhna with his arrows to 
make a passage from Kailasa to the southwards. The Yayu 
Purawa attributes the splitting of the mountain to Karttikoya. 
Lidra and K^tikeya had a dispute about their re>spective 
powers, and agreed to decide it by running a race round the 
mountaiiu They disagreed as to the result, and therefore 
appealed to the mountain, who untruly decided in favour of 
Indra. “Karttikeya hurled liis lance at the mountain and 
pierced at once it and the demon Mahislia.'' 2. A confede- 
rate of the demon Taraka, against whom Karttikpya led the 
gods and triumphed. 3. One of the seven Dwipus. See 
Dwipa. 
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KRAVYAD. ‘A flesh-eater.’ A Rakshasa or any carnivo¬ 
rous animal. In the N eda, Agni is in one place called a Rravyad 
of terrible power. Fire is also a Kravyad in consuming bodies 
on the funeral pile. Bee Agni 

ELK/PA- Son of the sage fihradwat, and the adopted son of 
King ^Santanu. He became one of the privy council at Hasting 
pura, and was one of the three surviving Kuru warriors who 
made the murderous night attack upon the camp of the Pa^ziavas. 
He was also called Gautama and iSaradwata, Bee K?-zpa and 
Maha-bh^ta. 


KjR/PA, KJ 2 /PL Wife of DroTza and mother of Aswatth^ 
man. The sage /Shradwat or Gotama so alarmed India by his 
austerities that the god sent a nymph to tempt him. Though 
she was unsuccessful, two children were found bom to the sage 
in a tuft of grass. King 5 ^tanu found them and brought them 
up out of compassion (hripa), whence their names, Krzpa and 
Knpa. The children passed as /Santanu’s own. Dro/za was a 
Brahman and /S^antanu a Kshatriya : the myth makes K^'zpl a 
Biuhmam, and so accounts for her being the wife of Drowa 
The Vishmi Pura?za represents them as children of Satya-dh?iti, 
grandson of /Saradwat by the nymph Urva5i, and as being exposed 
in a clump of long grass. 

Ki?/SHWA. ‘Black.’ This name occurs in the jKzg-veda, ' 
but without any relation to the gi*eat deity of later times. The 
earliest mention of Krishna, the son of Devaki, is in the Clilian- 
do^y^ Upanishad, where he appears as a scholar. There was a 
i?ishi of the name who was a son of Viswaka. There was also 
a great Asura so named, who with 10,000 followers committed 
fearful devastation, until he was defeated and skinned by Indra. 
In another Vedic hymn, 50,000 Krzshnas are said to have been 
slain, and it is added in another that his pregnant wives were slain 
with him that he might leave no posterity. This is supposed 
to have reference to the Rakshasas or to the dark-coloured 
aborigines of India. 

Tlie modern deity Krzsh^za is the most celebrated hero of 
Iivliaii mythology, and the most popular of aH the deities. 
Ho is said to be the eighth Avatara or incarnation of VisliTzu, 
or rather a direct manifestation of Vish/zu himself. Tliis hero, 
around whom a vast mass of legend and fable has been gathered, 
probably lived in the Epic age, when the Hindus had not ad- 
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need far beyond their early settlements in the north-west. He 
appears prominently in the Maha-hh^ata, where liis character 
is invested with a certain degree of mysticism. Additions and 
interpolations have raised him to divinity, and it is in the 
character of the ‘‘ Divine One ” that he delivered the celebrated 
song, Bhagavad-gita, a production of comparatively late date, 
now held to be part of the great epic. In this work he dis¬ 
tinctly declares himself to be the Supreme Being. He says :_ 

“ All this universe has been created by me ; all things exist in 
me;” and Arjiina addresses him as “the supreme universal 
spirit, the supreme dwelling, the eternal "person, divine, prior 
to the gods, unborn, omnipresent.” The divine character of 
K?*ish 72 a having thus been established, it was still further deve¬ 
loped in the Hari-vansa, a later addition to the Maha-bharata; 
and in the Pum7ias, especially in the Bhagavata Purayia, it 
attained full expansion. There the story of the life of Kiishna, 
from liis earliest days, is related with minute details, and it is 


upon this portion of his life that the popular mind delights 
to dwell. The mischievous pranks of the child, the follies of 
the boy, and the amours of the youth, are the subjects gf 
boundless wonder and delight. All these stories, as told in the 
Bhagavata Pura?ia, have been made accessible and popular by 
the Hindi translation known by the name Prem Sagar, ‘ ocean 
of love,’ and by other versions. Much of the story of the early 
days of Krishria is thus of comparatively modern invention, 
while the incidents of his relations with the Pa7M?ava princes are 
among the most ancient. 

Krishria. was of the Yildava race, being descended from Yadu, 
one of the sons of Y''ayriti. The Yadavas of old were a pastoral 
race, and dwelt on the river Yamuna (Jumna), in V? indavana, on 
the western side, and in Gokula on the other. In those days, 
Ivansa, Kaja of the Bhojas, ha\dng deposed his father, Ugrasena, 
ruled in the city of Mathura, neat V 7 *mdavana. Ugmsena had a 
brother named Devaka, and Devaka had a daughter named De- 
vaki, who married Vasu-deva, son of/Sura, also a descendant of Yadu. 
The history of Ky ish/ea’s birth, as given in the Mahri-bhTirdta and 
followed by the Vish 7 iu Piinwia, is that Vish 7 Ri plucked out two of 
his own hairs, one white, the other black. These two l)airs enteroil 
the wombs of KohiTiI and Devaki; the white hair became Bala- 
rfima and the black (kriskm) hair (/jm) became Krtslma or Kesava, 
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His reputed father, Vasu-deva, was brother of Kunti, the 'svife of 
V^ndvi, and so Kr^sh7^awas cousin of the three elder Pa/ 7 ?c?ava princes. 

The Maha-bharata gives two summaries of his exploits, of 
which the following are abridgments :—“ Wliile Kr/shria was 
growing up as a high-souled boy in the tribe of cowherds, the 
force of his arms was rendered famous by l^he three 

worlds.” He slew the king of the Hayas (horses), dwelling in the 
woods of the Yamun^ He slew the direful Danava, who bore 
the form of a bull He also slew Pralambha, Haraka, Jambha, 
and Pitha, the great Asura, and Muru. He overthrew and 
slew Kan5a, who was supported by Jara-sandlia. With the lielp of 
Bala-rama he defeated and destroyed Su-naman, brother of Kan^a 
and king of the /Surasenas. He carried off the daughter of the 
king of the Gandharas at a swayam-vara, and princes were yoked 
to his car. He secured the death of Jara-sandha and slew /Si.m- 
pala. He overthrew Saubha, the self-supporting or flying city 
of the Daityas, on the shore of the ocean. He conquered the 
Angos and Bangas, and numerous other tribes. Entering the 
ocean filled with marine monsters, he overcame YaruTia In 
Patala he slew Panchajana, and obtained the divine shell. Pfin- 
chajanya. With Arjuna he propitiated Agni in the KdiaTiJava 
forest, and obtained the fiery weapon the discus. Mounted on 
Garuc?a, he alarmed Amaravati, the city of Indra, and brought 
away the Parijata tree from thence. 

In another passage, Arjuna rehearses some of 'Krish.m^s ex¬ 
ploits. He destroyed the Bhoja kings in battle, and carried 
off Rukmiwi for his bride. He destroyed the Gandliaras, van¬ 
quished the sons of Nagnajit, and released King Su-dar^ana, 
whom they had bound. He slew PaTW^ya with the fragment of 
a door, and crushed the Kahngas in Dantakura. Tlirough him 
the burnt city of Benares was restored. He killed Ekalavya, 
king of the Nishadas, and the demon Jambha. With the aid of 
Bala-mma he killed Su-naman, the wicked son of Ugrasena, and 
restored the kingdom to the latter. He conquered the flying 
city of Saubha and the king of the #bMwas, and there he 
obtained the fiery weapon 5 'atarghni. Xaraka, son of the earth, 
liod carried off the beautiful jewelled earrings of Aditi to 
^^^'jy^tisha, the impregnable castle of the Asuras. The gods, 
headed by Indra, were unable to prevail against Haraka, so 
they appointed Krishfia to slay him. Accorrlingly he killed 
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^luru and tlie Raksliasa Oglia; and finally lie slew -N^araka and 
brouglit back the earrings. 

It further appears in different parts of the Maha-bharata that 
KnshTia, prince of Dwaraka, was present at the swayam-vara of 
Draiipadi, and gave his judgment that she had been fairly won 
by Arjunu TNTiilo the PaTZ^avas were reigning at Indra-prastha, 
lie paid them a visit, and went out hunting vdth them in the 
ICliazzd^ava forest. There he and Arjuna allied themselves with 
Agni, who was desirous of burning the Khazitfava forest, but 
•was prevented by Indra. Agni having secured the help of 
Knsh?za and Aijuna, he gave the former the celebrated chakra 
(discus) Vajra-nabha, and the club Kaumodakl. Tlien Indra 
was defeated and Agni burnt the forest Arjuna afterwards 
visited KWshvm at Dwaraka, and was received with great 
demonstrations of joy. Arjuna, Avith the connivance of K?'ish7ia, 
eloped with Su-bhadra, K?*?sh7za’s sister, much to the annoyance 
of Bala-rama, her elder brother. "Wlien Yudhi-shfhira Avas 
desirous of performing the Raja-suya sacrifice, Krishiza told 
him that he must fii'st conquer Jara-sandha, king of Magadlia. 
Jara-sandha Avas attacked and slain, and Krishna, Avas thus 
revenged upon the enemy who had forced him to leave Mathura 
and emigrate to DAVuraka. K9*7sh?ia attended the Raja-suya 
sacrifice performed by Yudlii-shfiiira, and there he met ^isu-pfila, 
Avhose betrothed wife he had carried off. 6 'i 5 u-pala reviled him 
and acted very violently, so R 7 */sh 72 a cast his discus and cut off his 
enemy’s head. He was present at the gambling match botAveen 
Yudhi-sh/hira and the Kauravas. Wlien DraupadI had been 
staked and lost, she Avas dragged into the public hall by Du/i- 
i’asana, Avho tore off her clothes, but KWshwa pitied her, and 
reliewed her clothes as fast as they were torn aAvay. After the 
close of tlie exile of the PaTw/aA^as, Krishwa was present, and took 
part in the council which preceded the great Avar, and strongly 
advised a peaceful settlement T^en he returned to Dwaraki 
Thither Arjuna and Dur-yodhana followed him with the object of 
enlisting his services in the coming war, but he refused tn take 
any active part because he was related to both parties. He 
gave them the choice of his personal attendance or of the use 
of his army. Arjuna, AA^ho had arrh^ed first, and therefore had 
the first choice, asked for Krish^za himself, and Dur-yodhana 
joyfully accepted the army. Krashfia then became the charioteer 
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of Arjima, After this, at the request of the Pa 72 ^favas, he went 
in splendid state to Hastina-pura as a mediator, but his efforts 
were unavailing, and he returned. Preparations for action were 
then made and the forces dra^vn out. On the eve of the battle, 
while acting as Arjuna’s charioteer, he is represented as relating 
to Arjuna the Bhagavad-gita or divine song. He rendered 
valuable services to Arjuna throughout the battle, but on two 
occasions he suggested unfair dealing. He prompted the lie by 
which Yudhi-sh/hira broke do^vn the prowess of DroTia., and he 
suggested the foul blow by which Bhima shattered the thigh of 
Dur-yodhana. He afterwards went to Hastina-pura with the 
conquerors, and he also attended their Aswa-medha sacrifice. 
On returning to Dwaraka he issued a proclamation forbidding 
the use of wine. Portents and fearful signs appeared, and a 
general feeling of alaim spread among all in Dw^ka. Kr/shria 
gave directions that the inhabitants should go out to Prabhasa 
on tlie sea-shore and endeavour to propitiate the deity. He 
gave permission also that wine might be drunk for one day. 
A drunken brawl followed, in which his son Pradyumna was 
killed in his presence, and nearly all the chiefs of the Yadavas 
were slain. Bala-rama went out from the fray and died peace* 
fully under a tree, and K7*ish7ia himself was kiUed unin ten tion- 
l^y O' hunter named Jaras, who shot him with an arrow, 
mistaking him at a distance for a deer. Aijuna proceeded to 
Dwaraka and performed the obsequies of KWshTia. A few 
days afterwards the city was swallowed up by the sea. Five 
of KrishTza^s widows were subsequently burnt upon a funeral 
pile-in the plain of Kuru-kshetra, 

‘‘ Among the texts of the Mahorbharata,” says Dr. Muir, 
‘‘ there are some in which KrishTza is distinctly subordinated to 
hlaha-deva (» 9 iva), of whom he is exhibited as a worshipper, and 
from whom, as well as from his wife Uma, he is stated to have 
received a variety of boons. Even in these passages, however, 
a superhuman character is ascribed to KWshwa.” 

The popular history of Krishna, especially of his childhood 
and youth, is given in the Puranas, and is the subject of many 
a story. Tlie Bh^avata Pura?2a is the great authority,* and from 
tliat the fob owing account is condensed :— 

^ The sage hlarada had foretold to KaUcm that a son of Devaki, 
his brothers daughter, should destroy liim and overthrow his 
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kingdom. To obviate this danger, Kansa kept Ms cousin Devakl 
confined in Ms own palace, and six cMldren that she bore he 
caused to be put to death. She conceived a seventh time, but 
the child was an incarnation of VisMm, and was miraculously 
preserved by being transferred from the Avomb of Devaki to that 
of EoMni, Avho Avas Vasu-deva’s second Avife. This child was 
r>ala-rama. Devaki again conceived, and her eighth child was 


born at midnight Avith a very dark skin, AA'hence he was called 
Kr/shwa. He had a peculiar curl of hair, called sri-vatsa, upon 
his breast The gods interposed to preserve the life of this 
divinely begotten child. The guards of the palace were over 
poAvered Avith sleep, and bolts and barriers AA’ere removed. Vasu- 
deva took up the child and escaped Avith him from Mathima. 
He repaired to the bank of the Yamuna (Jumna), and, crossing 
the river, AA'ent to the house of Nanda, a cowherd, Avhose Avife, 
Yasoda, had on that very night been deliA'ered of a female child. 
Vasu-deva secretly changed the infants, and carried back the 
daughter of Yasoda to Ms wife Devaki. Kansa discovered that 
he had been cheated, and in Ms Avrath he ordered that every 


male infant that gave signs of -vigour should be put to death. 


Vasu-deva and Devaki, being no longer dangerous, Avere set at 
liberty. Nanda, alarmed by the order for the massacre, took the 
young cMld and removed with Yasoda and Avith RoMni and 
Bala-rama to Gokula Here Krish/ia Avas brought up, and Avan- 
dered about in company of Ms elder brother Bala-rama They 
played many pranks and passed many practical jokes; but they 
exMbited such marveUous strength and such godhke poAvers 
that they soon became famoua Kansa Avas continually forming 
schemes for the death of Kivahna The female demon Putana 
assumed a lovely form, and tried to kill him by suckling luni, 
but the child sucked away her life. Another demon tried to 
drive a cart over him, but he dashed the cart to pieces. A 
demon named Tii/iavartta took .the form of a Avhirlwind and 
fleAv off Avith him, but the cliild brought the demon to the 
ground with such violence that he died. One day Krish/m 
broke the vessels of mUk and curds and ate the butter, wMch 
made Yasoda angry. She fastened a rope romid Ms body, and 
tied him to a large bowl, but he dragged the bowl aAvay till it 
caught between two trees and uprooted them. From this feat 
he got the name of Damodara (rope-belly). He had a terrible 
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conflict wth the great serpent Kaliya, who lived in the Tamnna, 
and he compelled him to go away. On one occasion, w^en the 
or miUrmaids were bathing, he took away aU their clothes and 
cUmbed up a tree, and there he remained till the damsels came 
to liim naked to recover them. He persuaded Handa and the 
cowherds to give up the worship of Indra, and to worship the 
mountain Govardhana, which sheltered them and their cattle. 


Incensed at the loss of his offerings, Indra poured down a heavy 
rain, which would have deluged them, but Krishna lifted up the 
mountain Govardhana, and held it upon his finger as a shelter 
for seven days and nights, till Indra felt that he was foiled. 
From this feat he obtained the name of Govardhana-dhara and 
Timglsa. As he had protected the kine, Indra expressed his 
satisfaction, and gave him the title of Upendra. He was now 
approaching manhood, and was very handsome. The gopls were 
all enamoured of him, and he dispensed his favours very freely. 
He manied seven or eight of them, but his first and favourite 
wife was ESdha. At this period of his life he is represented 
with flowing hair and with a flute in his hand. One of his 
fixvourite pastimes was a round dance, caUed Maw/ala-nntya or 
R'isn-ma«iala, .in which he and Eadha formed the centre whilst 
the gofls danced round them. But his happiness was inter¬ 
rupted by the machinations of Kan^a, who sent formidable 
demons to destroy him—Arish/a in the form of a buU, and 
Ivesin in the form of a horse. Tliese attempts having failed, 
Kansa sent his messenger, Akrura, to invite Krishna and Bala- 
rama to Mathura to attend some games, and he formed several 
plans for their destruction. They accepted the invitation, and 
went to Mating Near the city they found Kama’s washer¬ 
man engaged in his calling. They thi-ew down some of his 
clotlies, and he addressed them insolently, upon which they killed 
him, and took such clothes as they Hked. In his progress he met 
Kubja, a crooked damsel, who gave him some unguent, and he 
repaid her gift by making her straight. In the games he killed 
Clianura, the king’s boxer. Afterwards he killed Kama himself, 
am replaced Ugrasona on the throna He remained in Mathura 
and stucUed the science of arms under SfaulTpani. He went 
down to the infernal 'regions and brought back his six brothers, 

'' om Kan-sa had killed, and these, having tasted the milk of 
their mother, ascended to heaven. During this period he kiUed 
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a demon named Pancliajana, wlio had attacked the son of his 
teacher. This demon lived in the sea in the form of a conch- 
shell, and Krishna afterwards used this shell, called Pancha- 
janya, as a trumpet. Kama's two 'wives were daughters of 
Jara-sandha, king of Magadha, This king assembled his forces 
and marched against Mathura to chastise K7*ish7ia, hut he was 
defeated. He renewed his attacks eighteen times, and was as 
often defeated. A new enemy then threatened KnshTia, a 
Yavana or foreigner named Kala-yavana, and K 77 *sh 77 a had been 
so weakened that he knew he must succumb either to him or to 
his old enemy the king of Magadha, so he* and all his people 
migrated to the coast of Guzerat, where he built and fortified 
the city of Dwaraka. [The Maha-bharata makjes no mention 
of this foreign king, and says that K7*ish7ia retired before the 
eighteenth attack of Jara-sandha. The foreign king would, 
therefore, seem to be an invention of the PuraTias for saving 
lO-isliTia's reputation.] 

After his settlement at Dwaraka, KrtshTia earned off and 
married PukmiTii, daughter of the Eaja of Yidarbha, and the 
betrothed of iShm-pMa, An incident now occurred which brought 
liim two more wives. A Yadava chief named Satrajit had a 
beautiful gem called Syamantaka, which Kr/sli7ia wished to 
possess. Satrajit, for the sake of security, gave the gem into 
the charge of his brother Prasena, and Prasena was killed in tlae 
forest by a lion, who carried off the jewel in his mouth. This 
lion was killed by Jambavat, the king of the bears. Satrajit 
suspected Krkhm of taking the jewel, and he, to clear himself, 
went out into the forest, ascertained the manner of Prasena’s 
dearth, fought with Jambavat, and recovered the jewel Kmh?^a 
then married Jainbavati, the daughter of Jambavat, and Satya- 
bhiima, the daughter of Satrajit. But the number of his wives 
was practically unlimited, for he had 16,000 and a hundred or 
so besides, and he had 180,000 soeIb. By Eukmiwi be had a son 
Pradyumna and a daughter Chaiiimati. His son by Jambavati 
w'as /Samba, and by Satya-bhama he had ten sons. Indra came 
to visit Krishna at Dwaraka, and implored him to suppress the 
evil deeds of the demon ]Saraka. KrtsliTza accordingly went to 
the city of Naraka, killed the demon ^^luru, who guarded the 
city, and then destroyed Karaka himself. Kr/shwa next went 
to pay a visit to Indra in Swarga, taking with him his wife 
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Satya-bhani^ At her request he requited the hospitality showu 
him by carrying off the famed Pmjata tree, which ^^as produced 
at the churning of the oceaiL The tree belonged to ^S^achi, wife 
of Indra, and she complained to her husband. Indra drew out 
his forces and tried to recover it,, but was defeated by K?‘/sh7ia. 
Pradyumna, son of El?’ish7ia, had a son named Aniruddha, with 
whom a female Daitya, Usha, daughter of Ba^a, fell in lova 
She induced a companion to carry off the young man, and 
KWsh/ia, Bala-rama, and Pradyumna went to rescue him. Baria, 
with the whole Daitya host, and assisted by Siva and Skanda, 
the god of war, encountered them. Xrish^ia, “ with the weapon 
of ya\\ming, set Siva agape,” and so overpowered him. Skanda 
was wounded. Ba^ia maintained a fierce combat with KrishTKi, 
and was severely wounded, but Krishna spared his life at the 
intercession of /S^iva, and Aniruddha was released. 

There was a man named Pauwe^raka, who was a Yasu-deva, or 
descendant of one Yasu-deva, Upon the strength of the identity 
of this name with that of Yasu-deva, the father of Kr/shTia, this 
man Pau?ic^raka assumed the insignia and title of Krish?za, and he 
had the kiug of Kii^I or Benares for an ally. Krishna slew PauTi- 
rfraka, and he hurled his flanimg discus at Benares and destroyed 
that city. Such are the principal iacidents of the life of Krivshzwi 
as given in the Hari-van^a, the Pura?ias, and the Prem Sagar. 

Similarity in the sound of the name, and some incidents in 
the life of KnshTza, have led some to believe that the legend of 
K?*/sh7za had its origin in the life of Christ, but this is not the 
general opinion. 

Krish?ia has many appellations derived from his family rela¬ 
tions, his exploits, and personal characteristics; and there are 
many which apply both to the full deity, Yishnu, and his incar¬ 
nation, Krishna. 

K 7 ?/SHYA The personal name of DraupadL 
K 7 ^/SHNA DWAIPAYANA See Yyasa. 

K/i^/TANTA. A name of Yama, the god of death. 

K 72 /TA-YARMAN. A Kuru warrior, one of the last sur¬ 
viving three who made the murderous night attack, upon the 
camp of the Panc^avas. (See Maha-bhaitita,) He was killed in 
a druiikon bmwl at Dwarak^ He was also called Bhojii. 

K/Z/TA-YlRYA. Son of Dhanaka and father of the 
Arjuna who is better know by bis patronymic Karta-virya. 
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Krita-virya was a great patron of the BhWgus, and according 
to the PuraTzas, “he ruled over the whole earth with might 
and justice, and offered 10,000 sacrifices. Of him this verse 
is still recited, ‘ The kings of the earth will assuredly never 
pursue his steps in sacrifice, in munificence, in devotion, in 
courtesy, and in self-controL’ ” 

ELR/TA YUGA The first age of the world, a period of 
1,728,000 years. Bee Yuga, 

Ki^ITTIKAS. The Pleiades. The six nurses oi K^ttikeya, 
the god of war. They were daughters of a king according to 
one legend, wives of Ekhis according to another. 

KEIYA-YOGA-SAEA A portion of the Padma Pura^za 
treating of rites and ceremonies. See Padma Pui^rza. 

KRODHA, KRODHA-YASA. One of the many daughters 
of Daksha and sister-wives of Kasyapa. She was the mother 
‘‘ of all sharp-toothed monsters, whether on the earth, amongst 
the birds, or in the waters, that were devourers of flesh.'’ 

KSHAYADA-CmVRA ‘Right walkers.’ Ghosts of evil 
character, goblins, Rakshasas. 

ivSlIAPAYAKA. An author who was one of “ the nine 
gems ” at the court of Vikramaditya. See Rava-ratua. 

KvSHATRIYA. The second or regal and warrior casta 

See Varna. 

KSHATTRL A name by which Yidura was familiaiiy 
called The term, as explained in Mann, means the son of a 
6'udra father and Birman mother, hut Vidui-a’s father was a 


Brahman and his mother a slave girl 

KSIIEMAKA- Son of Nira-mitra or Nimi, and the last 
prince of the Lunar race. There is a memorial verse quoted in 
the Vishnu Puraju. which say, ’‘The race wHch gave origin 
to Bralunans and Kshatriyas, and which was pu^ed by regal 
sages, terminated witli Kshemaka in the Kali age. 

KS1IEMA-V2J/DDHL A general of the 5 alwas who had 
a command in the army which attacked Dwaraka, and was 
defeated by Krishjsa’s son, Samba. 

KULA-PAEVATAS. ‘Family mountains.’ A series or sys¬ 
tem of seven chains of mountains in Southern India. They are 
Mahendiu, Malaya, Sahyo, Shktimat, Eiksha (for which Gan- 
dha-madana is sometimes substituted), \ iudliya and Paripatra. 
Mahendra is the Orissa chaiii j Malaya, the hills of Malabar 
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proper, the south part of the Western Ghats;, Sahya, the 
northern parts of the Western Ghats; ^S'uktimat/is doubtful; 
J?zksha, the mountains of Gondwana; Yindliya is here applied 
to the eastern division of the Yindhya mountains; and Paripatra, 
or Pariyatra as it is frequently written, applies to the northern 
and western portions of the same range. The classification seems 
to have been known to Ptolemy, for he specifies seven ranges of 
mountains, but his names are not in accord. 

KULDL 4 . One of the eight serpent kings, described as 
of a dusky brown colour and having a half-moon on his head 

KULIITOAS. A people living in the north-west. 

KULLUKA - PHA 7 TA. The famous commentator on 
Manu, whose gloss was used by Sir W. Jones in mak ing the 
translation of Manu* 

KUMAEA. A name of Skanda, god of war. In the Brah- 
ina/ias the term is applied to Agni. 

KBAIARAS. Mind-bom sons of Brahm^ who, declininrr to 
create progeny, remained ever boys and ever pure and innocent, 
piere were four of them, Sanat-kumara, Sananda, Sanaka, and 

Sanatana; a fiftli, Atbhu, is sometimes added. See Vishnu 
PuraTia, 


KUMAEA-SAMBHAYA* ‘ The birth of the war god (Ku- 
mara). A poem by KaU-dasa. The complete work consists of 
sixteen cantos, but only seven are usually given, and these have 
been translated into Latin by Stenzler. Parts have been ren¬ 
dered into English verse by Griffiths. There are several editions 
of the text. 


'The damsel’ An epithet of /Stta, also of 
Durga. Cape Comoiin. 

KUMAEILA-BHAri’A, KUMAEILA-SWAMl A celo- 
brated teacher of the Miraansa philosophy and opponent of the 
Buddhists, whom he is said to have extirpated by argument and 
by force. He was prior to /Sankaracharya, in whose presence he 
is recorded to have burnt himseli 

KTJMBHA-KAE YA Son of Yi^ravas by his Rakshasa ^vife 
e^inl, and full brother of Eavawa. A monster who, pnder the 
curse of Brahma (or, as otherwise represented, as a boon), slept 
01 SIX months at a time and remained awake for only a single 
day. men Mvam was hard pressed by Rama he sent to 
arouse Kumbha-kama, This was effected with great difficulty, 
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ter drinking 2000 jars of liquor he went to consult with his 
brother, and then took the field against the monkey army. He 
beat doAvn Su-griva, the monkey chief, with a large stone, and 
carried him a prisoner into the city of Lanka When he 
returned to the battle he encountered Rama, and after a stout 
fight he was defeated, and Rama cut off his head. 

KUMUDA. ‘Alotua’ A Haga or serpent king whose 
sister, Kumudvati, married Ku5a, son of Rama. 

KUI^IUDVATL a Haga or serpent princess whose mai 
riagc to Ku5a, son of Rama, is described in the Raghu-vansa. 

KUAIDINA-PURA. The capital of Vidarbha. It survives 
as the modem Kundapur, situated about 40 miles east of Ama- 
ravatl, in Birar. 


KUISTTALA, A country in the Dakhin, about Adoni \ the 
Dakhin. 

KUNTi (also called Pntha and Parshm). i. Daughter of the 
Yiidava prince fi^ura, king of the Sfirasenas, whose capital was 
^lathura on the Yamuna, She was sister of Yasu-deva, and was 
given by her father to his childless cousin Kunti-bhoja, by whom 
si 10 was brought up. In her maidenhood she showed such 
respectful devotion to the sage Bur-vasas, that he gave her a 
cliarm by means of whicli she might have a child by any god 
slie pleased to invoka She called upon the sun, and by him 
had a son named Kaim, but without any detriment to her vir¬ 
ginity \ still, to keep the affair secret, the child was exposed on 
the banks of the Yamuna. Subsequently she married Pan^u, 
whom she chose at a swayam-vara, and boro three sons, Yudhi- 
sh^hira, Bhima, and Arjuna, who were called Paw^avas although 
they were said to be the sons of the gods Dharma, Yayu, and 
Indm respectively. This may have happened, as is stated, from 
tlie potency of the old charm, but if so, it is strange that Madri, 
the second wife of Parian, should have enjoyed the same privilege, 
and have borne twin children to t^o Aswins. This difficulty, 
however, is got over by a statement that Kunti imparted to her 
the charm. Kunti was a discreet and devoted mother, and 
although rather jealous of I^ladri, she was a kind mother to her 
children after Madri was burnt on her hmsband’s pyre. After 
the end of the great war she retired into the forest with Dhnta- 
rash/ra and his wife Gandhaii, and there they all pefi.shed in 
Q forest fire, 2. Name of a people and country in L'pper India. 
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KTOTI-BHOJA. ELing of the people called Kuntis. The 
ado|)tive father of KirntL 

KUEMA-AYATAE. The tortoise incamatioiL Bee Avat^ 

KUEjMA PUEAA/A, “ That in which JanMana (Yishwu), 
in the form of a tortoise, in the regions under the earth, ex¬ 
plained the objects of life—duty, wealth, pleasure, and libera¬ 
tion,—in communication with Indra-dyumna and the Bishis in 
the proximity of &kra, which refers to the Lakslimi Kalpa, 
and contains 17,000 stanzas, is the Kurma Pura7ia.” The 
account which the Pura7ia gives of itself and its actual con¬ 
tents do not agree with this description ‘‘ The name being 
that of an Avatara of YishTiu, might lead us to expect a Yaish- 
7zava work; hut it is always and correctly classed with the 
/S'aiva Pum'?zas, the greater portion of it inculcating the worship 
of ^iva and Durgiu The date of this PuraTia cannot be very 
remote.” — Wilson. 

KUEU. A prince of the Lunar race, son of Samvara 72 a by 
Tapati, a daughter of the sun He ruled in the north-west of 
India over the country about Delhi A people called Kurus, 
and dwelling about Kuru-kshetra in that part of India, are con¬ 
nected with him. He was ancestor both of Dhrita-rashte and 
hut the patronymic Kaurava is generally applied to the 
sons of the former. 

KUEU-JAKGALA. A forest country in the upper part of 
the Doab. 

KUEU-KSHETEA ‘The field of the Kurus.’ A plain 
near Delhi where the great battle between the Kauravas and 
Payic/avas was fought. It lies south-east of rhanesar, not far 
from Panipat, the scene of many battles in later days. 

KU;SA One of the twin sons of Eama and Sit-a. After the 
death of Eama, his two sons Kusa and Lava became kings of 
the Southern and Korthern Kosalas, and Kma built Ku5a-sthali 
or Kusavati in the Yindhyas, and made it liis capital See Eama. 

KU/SA-DHAYAJA A brother of Janaka, king of IVIitliila, 
and consequently uncle of Sita. His two daughters, Ma7ii/avi 
and jS'ruta-kirtti, were married to Bharata and ^atru-ghna, the 
sons of Jaiiakri. Some make him king of Sank^ya, and othei’s 
king of Ka.d, and there are dilferences also as to his genealogy. 

KU;SA]\IBA Son of Ku6’a and a descendant of Puriiravas. 
He engaged in devout penance to obtain a son equal to Indra, 
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that god was so alarmed at his austerities, that he himself 
became incarnate as Gadlii, son of Kiisamha. 

KU/SA-STHALl. i. A city identical with or standing on the 
same spot as Dwaraka, It was built by Eaivata, and was the 
capital of his kingdom called Anarta. Wlien Eaivata went on 
a visit to the region of Brahma, his city was destroyed by 
Pur^ya-janas, Yakshas or Eakshasaa 2. A city built by Kusa, 
son of Eama, on the brow of the Yindhyaa It was the capital 
of Southern Kosala Also called Ku5a-vatL 

KUaSA-YATL The capital of Southern Kosala, built upon 
the Yindhyas by Kusa, son of Eama. 

KUSHMAYDAS. ‘Gourda’ A class of demigods or de¬ 
mons in the service of Siva 

KUSrKA A king who, according to some, was the father 
of Yim^itra, or, according to others, the first of the race of 
Kusikas from whom Gadhi, the father of Yiswamitra descended. 

IvUSUMA-PUEA ‘The city of flowera’ Paiali-putra or 
Patna, 




KUSUMAYUDHA A name of Kama, or Cupid as the 
bearer of the bow (ayudha) of flowers (kusuma), 

KUTSA A Yedic jBishi and author of hymns. He is re¬ 
presented as being persecuted by Indrn, but on one occasion he 
was defended by that god against the demon Sushna It is 
said that Indra took him to his palace, and that they were so 
much alilce that /Sachi or Pushpotka/a, Indra’s wife, did not 
know which was her husband 


KUYALAiSWA KUYALAYAWA A prince of the 
Solar race, who, according to the Yishiiu Pura/ia, had 21,000 
sons, but the Hari-van.sa numbers them only as 100. Attended 
by his sons he attacked the great Asura, Dhundhu, who lived 
in a sea of sand, and harassed the devotions of the pious sage 
Uttanka. They unearthed the demon and slew him, from whicli 
exploit Kuvala^wa got the title pf Dhundhu-mara, slayer of 
Dhundhu; but all ids sons except three perished by the fiery 
breath of the monster. 


KXJYALAYAPIDA An immense elephant, or a demon in 
elephantine form, belonging to Kanva, and employed by liiin to 
tmmple the boys K^ tshwa and Bala-mma to death. The attempt 
failed and tlie elephant was killed . 

KUYEEA. In the Yedas, a chief of the evil beings or spirits 
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living in tlie shades: a sort of Pluto, and called by bis patronymic 
Yai^ravana. Later be is Pluto in another sense, as god of wealth 
and chief of the Yakshas and Guhyakas. He was son of Yisravas 
by Iffavufa, but he is sometimes called son of Pulastya, who was 
father of Yi^ravas. Tliis is exj^lained by the Maha-hhamta, accord¬ 
ing to which Kuvera was son of Pulastya, hut that sage being 
offended 'vvith Kuvera for liis adulation of Brahma, “ reproduced 
the half of himself in the form of Yi^ravas,” and had Eavana 
and other children. {See Yisravas.) Kuvera’s city is Alaka 
(also called Prahha, Yasu-dhara, and Yasu-sthali) in the Hima¬ 
layas, and his garden Chaitra-ratha on Mandara, one of the spurs 
of Mount Meru, where he is waited upon by the Elinnaius. 
Some authorities place his abode on Mount Kailasa in a palace 
built by Yhrwa-karma, He was half-hrother of RavaTia, and, 
according to the Eamaya?ia and IMaha-hharata, he once had 
possession of the city of Lanka in Ceylon, which was also built 
by Yiswa-karma, and from which he was expelled by Eavana. 
The same authority states that he performed austerities for 
thousands of years, and obtained the boon from Brahma that he 
should he hnmortal, one of the guardian deities of the world, 
and the god of wealth. So he is regent of the north, and the 
keeper of gold and silver, jewels and pearls, and all the trea¬ 
sures of the earth, besides nine particular Kidhis, or treasures, 
the nature of which is not well understood. Bmlima also gave 
him the great self-moving aerial car Pushpaka (q.v.). His %vife 
is Yakshi, Charvi, or Kauveri, daughter of the Danava Mura, 
His sons are Mani-griva or Yama-kavi and Hala-kuhara or 
Mayu-raja, and his daughter Minakshi (fish-eyed). He is repre¬ 
sented as a white man deformed in body, and having tliree legs 
and only eight teeth. His body is covered 'with omamenta 
He receives no wor.ship. The name Ku-vera, as also the variant 
Ku-tann, signifies ‘vile body,’ referring to his ugliness. He is 
also called Dhana-pati, ‘lord of wealth;’ Ichchha-vasu, ‘who 
has wealth at willYaksha-raja, ‘ cliief of the Yakshas ; ’ IMayu- 
mja, ‘king of the Kinnaras ;’ Eakshasendra, ‘ chief of the Eak- 
shasas Eatna-garhha, ‘ belly of jewels;’ Eaja-raja, ‘ king of 
kings and Nara-rfija, ‘king of men’ (in allusion to the jiower 
of riches). From his parentage he is called Yai6Tava7ia, Paulas- 
tya, and AirfavkZa or Ailavila. As an especial friend of Sivo. he 
is called La-sakhi, <&a 
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AGHU-KAU]MUDI A modern and very much simplified 
edition of Pil7iini’s Grammar by Varada Eaja. It has been edited 
and translated by Dr. Ballantyne. 

LAKSHlVIAiVA. i. Son of King Dasa-ratha by his vfiie Su- 
initriL He was the twin brother of iSatru-glina, and the half- 
brother and especial friend of Eama-chandra. Under the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of his birth, one-eighth part of the divinity 
of Vishnu became manifest in him. (See Dasa-ratha.) But 
according to the Adhyatma Eamayana, he was an incarnation of 
6'esha. When Kama left his father’s court to go to the hermi¬ 
tage of Vis^vamitra, Lakshmana accompanied liim, and after¬ 
wards attended him in his exile and in aU his wanderinga ^ He 
was also very attached to Kama’s "wife Sita, which gave rise to 
the reproach that the two brothers were husbands of one wife. 
On one occasion, indeed, Sita reproached Lakshmana tha.t he 
did not hasten to rescue Eaina from danger, because he wished 
to obtain herself. His own 'wife was Urmila, the sister of Sii^ 
and he had two sons, Angada and Chandra-ketu. While Kama 
and Lakshmana were living in the wilderness, a Eakshasi 


named iSurpa-uakha, sister of Eavana, fell in love with Kama 
and made advances to him. He jestingly referred her to Laksh¬ 
mana, who in Uke manner sent her back to Kama. "When she 
was again repulsed she attacked Sita, whom Kama vras obliged 
to defend. Rama then called upon Lakshmana to disfigure the 
Eakshasi, and accordingly he cut off her nose and ears. The 
mutilated female called upon her brother to avenge her, and 
a fierce war ensued. Wlien Sita was carried off by Kavarta, 
Lakshmana accompanied Earns in his search, and he ably and 
bravely supported him in his war against Eavana. Rama’s 
e.arthly career was draw'ing to a close, and Time was sent to 
inform liim that he must elect whether to stay longer on earth, 
or to return to the place from whence he had come. WhUo 
they w'ore in conference, the irascibje sage Dur-vasas amie and 
demanded to see Kama instantly, ‘ threatening him with the 
most dh-eful curses if any delay were aUowed to occur. To save 
his brother Rama from the threatened curse, but aware of the 
consequences that would ensue to himself from breaking in upon 
Kama’s intervdew with Time, he went in and brought Riuna out 


Lakshmawa knowing his fate, retired to the river jSafayu and 
ri‘.sigue«i himself. The gods then showered down flowere upon 
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liiiii and conveyed liim bodily to heaven. 2. A son of Dnr- 
yodhana, killed by Abbimanyu. ^ 

LAXSHMi. The word occurs in the i 2 ^g-veda with the 
sense of good fortune, and in the Atharva-veda the idea has 
become personified in females both of a lucky and unlucky char¬ 
acter. The Taittiiiya Sanhita, as explaiued by the commenta¬ 
tor, makes Lakshml and >S^ri to be two wives of Aditya, and the 
/Siatapatha Brahma?za describes ^ri as issuing forth from Pra- 
japati. 

Lakshmi or Sn in later times is the goddess of fortune, wife 
of Yish?m, and mother of Kama. The origin ascribed to her by 
the EamayaTia is the one commonly received. According to this 
legend she sprang, like Aphrodite, from the froth of the ocean, in 
full beauty with a lotus in her hand, when it was churned by the 
gods and the Asuras. Another legend represents her as floating 
on the flower of a lotus at the creation. With reference to this 
origin, one of her names is Kshlrabdhi-tanaya, ‘ daughter of the 
sea of milk.’ From her connection with the lotus she is called 
Padmi According to the Pui*a 7 ias, she was the daughter of 
Bhrigu and Khyati The Vish/m PuraTia says, ‘‘Her first 
birth was the daughter of Bhr/gu by EJiyati. It was at a sub¬ 
sequent period that she was produced from the sea at the churn¬ 
ing of the ocean. . . . When Hari was born as a dwarf, Lakshml 
appeared from a lotus (as Padma or Kamala). Whm he 
was bom as Kama of the race of Bhrigu (or Param-rama), she 
was DharawL When he was Ragliava (Kama-chandra), she was 
Sita. And when he was Krishna she became Rukmi?ii. In 
the other descents of Vishnu she is his associate.” One version 
of the RamayaTia also affirms that “ Lakshml, the mistress of 
the worlds, was bom by her own will, in a beautiful field 
opened up by the plough,” and received from Janaka the name 
of Sita. 

Lakshmi is said to have four arms, but she is the type of 
beauty, and is genemlly depicted as having only two. In one 
hand she holds a lotus. “ She has no temples, but being god¬ 
dess of abundance and fortune, she continues to be assiduously 
coui*tod, and is not likely to fall into neglect.” Oth’er names of 
Lakshmi are Hir^ Indira, Jaladhi-jii, ‘ocean born;’ Chanciiala 
or I.ola, ‘ the fickle,’ as goddess of fortune ; Loka-mata, ‘ mothei 
of the world.’ 
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LALITA-YISTAEA. A work in Sanskrit verse on the 
life and doctrines of Buddha. It has been printed in the 
Bibliotheca Lidica, 

LANG ALL ^ Amied with a ploughshare.’ Bala-ranm. 

LANKA. I. The island of Ceylon or its capital city. The 
city is described in the EamayaTia as of vast extent and of great 
magnificence, with seven broad moats and seven stupendous 
walls of stone and metal. It is said to have been built of gold 
by Yiswa-karma for the residence of Kuvera, from whom it was 
taken by Eava?ia. The Bhagavata Purawa represents that the 
island was originally the summit of Mount Meru, which was 
bi*oken off by the god of the wind and hurled into the sea. 2. 
Name of one of the /Sakinls or evil spirits attend(\nt on S^iva 
and Devi. 


LA 7 A, A country comprising Kandesh and part of Guze- 
rat about the !Mhye river. It is also called Lar, and is the 
Aoc^/ktj of Ptolemy. 

LATYAYANA. Author of a Sutra work. It has been 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

LAVA. One of the twin sons of Eama and Sita. He 
reigned at &avastl. See Eama. 

LAVAiVA. A Eakshasa, son of Madhu by KumbhinasT, the 
sister of Eavaria and daughter of Yi^ravas. He inherited from 
his father an invincible trident which had been presented to 
him by ^Siva. He was surprised without his weapon and killed 
by 5 ^atru-ghna. Lava/ia was king of Mathura and /Satru-ghna 
succeeded him. 

LIKHITA. Author of a Dharma-^astra or code of law. 

LlLAV ATI. ‘ Charming.’ The fanciful title of that chapter 
of Bhaskara’s Siddlianta-siromani '^hich treats of arithmetic 
and geometry. It has been translated by Colebrooke and Dr. 
Ta^dor, and the text has been printed. 

LINGA, LINGAM. Tlie male (^rgan. Tlie phallus. The 
symbol under which fi'iva is universally worshipped. It is of 
comparatively modern introduction and is unknown to tlie Yedas, 
but it receiver distinct notice in the Maha-bharata. ‘‘The 
emblem —a plain column of stone, or sometimes a cone of 
plastic mud—suggests no offensive ideas. The i)eopk call it 
kva or ]\Iahri-deva, and there’s an end.” In the 5 iva PuraTia, 
and in the Nandi Upti-puraTia, ^Siva is made to say, “I am 
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omnipresent, but I am especially in twelve forms and places/* 
These are the twelve great Lingas, which are as follow :— 

1. Soma-ndtlia. ‘Lord of the mooiL* At Somnath Pattan, a 
city which still remains in Guzerat. This was the celebrated 
“ idol destroyed bj’’ Mahmud of Ghazni. 

2. Mallihdrjuna OT ‘The mountain of SyV On a 

mountain near the river Krish^ia, 

3. MahaAcdla, MaM-kdleswara. At Ujjain. Upon the capture 
of Ujjain in the reign of Altamsh, 1231 a.D., this deity of stone 
was carried to Delhi and there broken up. 

4. Omkdra, This is also said to have been at Ujjain, but it 
is probably the shrine of Mahadeva at Omkara Mandliatta, on 
the Narmada 

5. Amaremara., ‘ God of gods.* This is also placed at Ujjain. 

6. Vaidya^ndtha. ‘ Lord of physicians.* At Deogarh in Bengal. 
The temple is still in being, and is a celebrated place of pil¬ 
grimage. 

7. Rdmem 0^1 Rdme^wara. ‘ Lord of Rama.* On the island of 
Eamisseram, between the continent and Ceylon. This Lingam, 
whose name signifies ‘ Rama*s lord,* is fabled to have been sot 
up by Rama. The himple is still in tolerable repair, and is one 
of the most magnificent in India. 

8. Bhlina Sankara. In DakinL This is in all probability the 
same with Bhime^wara, a Lingam worshipped at Dracharain, in 
the Rajamahendj’I (Rajamundry) district, and there venerated as 
one of the twelve. 

9. VisweswaTa* ‘ Lord of alL* At Benares. It has been for 
many centuries the chief object of worship at Benares. AIcjO 
called Jyotir-lingam. 

10. Tryamhaka^ Tryalcsha. ‘Tri-ocular.* On the banks of the 
Gomati. 

11. Gautameaa. ‘ Lord of Gautama.* 

12. Keddresa, Keddra-ndtha^ In the Himalaya. The deity is 
represented as a shapeless mass of rock. 

Haga-natha or Haga-nathe«a and Yame^wara are other names, 
probably of No. 6 and No. 11. 

LINGA PURAYA. “Where Maheswara (/Siva), present in 
the Agiii Linga, explained (the objects of life), virtue, wealth, 
pleasure, and final Ulieration, at the end of the Agni Kalpa, that 
Purawa, consisting of 11,000 stanzas, was called the Linga by 
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5ralima himself ” The Tvork conforms accurately enough to 
tliis description. “ Although the Linga holds a prominent place 
in this Purawa, the spirit of the 'vtorship is as little influenced 
by the character of the type as can well be imagined. There is 
notliing like the phallic orgies of antiquity: it is all mystical 
find spirituaL The work has preserved, apparently, some fi'aiva 
legends of an eaiiy date, but the greater part is ritual and mysti¬ 
cism of comparatively recent introduction.”— Wilson, It is not 
likely that this Purawa is earlier than the eighth or ninth cen¬ 
tury. This Pura?za has been lithographed in Bombay. 

LOHA-jMUKEAS. ‘Ii'on-faced men.’ -Described in the 


Maha-bharata as swift, one-footed, undecaying, strong men-eaters. 

LOKA. A world, a division of the universe. In general 
the tri-loka or three worlds arc heaven, earth, and heU. Another 
classification enumerates seven, exclusive of the infernal regions, 
also seven in number which are classed under Patala, The 
upper worlds are :—(i.) Bhur-loka, the eartk (2.) Bhuvar-loka, 
the space between the earth and the sun, the region of the 
Munis, Siddhas, &c. (3.) Swar-loka, the heaven of Indra, be¬ 
tween the sun and the polar star. (4.) Mahar-loka, the usual 
abode of Bhngu and other saints, who are supposed to be co¬ 
existent with Brahma. During the conflagration of these lower 
worlds the saints ascend to the next, or (5.) Jana-loka, which 
is described as the abode of BralimS’s sons, Sanaka, Sananda, 
and Sanat-kumaaa. Above this is the (6.) Tapar loka, where the 
deities called Vairagis reside. (7*) Satya-loka or Brahma- 
loka, is the abode of Brahma, and translation to this world 
exempts beings from further bhth. The first three worlds are 
destroyed at the end of each kal]^ or day of Brahma j the 
last three at the end of his life, or of a hundred of his years ; 
the fourth loka is equally permanent, but is uninhabitable from 
heat at the time the first three are burning. Another enumeration 
calls the seven worlds earth, sky, l^eaven, middle region, place 
of birtli, mansion of the blest, and abode of truth ; placing the 
eons of Brahma in the sixth division, and stating the fifth, or 
Jana-loka, to be -that where animals destroyed in the general 
conflagration ore born again. The Sankhya and Ved^ta schools 
of philosophy recognise eight lokas or regions of material exist¬ 
ence :—(i.) Bralima-loka, the world of the superior ‘ deities; 
(2.) Pitri-loka, that of the Pitris, i?ishis, and PrajSpatis; (3.) 
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Soma-loka, of the moon and planets; (4.) Indra-loka, of the 
inferior deities; (5.) Gandharva-loka, of heavenly/spirits ; (6.) 
Eakshasa-loka, of the Eakshasas; (7.) Taksha-loka, of the 
Yakshas ; (8.) Phacha-loka, of the Pmchas or imps and fiends. 

LOKALOKA. ‘ A world and no world/ A fabulous belt 

of mountains bounding the outermost of the seven seas and 
. dividing the visible world from the regions of darkness. It is 
‘‘ ten thousand yojanas in breadth, and as many in height, and 
beyond it perpetual darkness invests the mountains aU around, 
which darkness is again encompassed by the shell of an egg.’^ 
It is called also Chakra-va^Za or Chakra-vala. 

LOKA-PALAS. Supporters or guardians of the world. 
The guardian deities who preside over the eight points of the 
compass, the four cardinal and four intermediate points of 
the ccmpass :—(i.) Indra, east ; (2.) Agni,south-east ; (3.) Yama, 
south; (4.) Surya, south-west; (5.) Varuwa, west; (6.) Yayu, 
north-west; (7.) Kuvera, north; (8.) Soma, north-east. Nm-iti 
is by some substituted for No. 4, and Pr/thivi or /Siva, especially 
in his form I^^a, for No. 8. Each of these guardian deities 
has an elephant who takes part in the defence and protection of 
the quarter, and these eight elephants are themselves called 
Loka-palas :—(i.) Indra^s elephant at the east is Airavata. He 
is also called Abhra-matanga, ‘ elephant of the clouds ; ’ Arka- 
sodara, ‘brother of the sun;' Naga-maUa, ‘the fighting ele¬ 
phant;' Sadiwlana, ‘always in rut ;' Madiimbara, ‘covered with 
ichor.' His wife's name is Abhmmu. (2.) Agni's elephant at 
the soutli-east is Pimrfarika and his female Kapila. (3.) Yama's 
at the south is Vamana and his female Pingalu. (4.) Surya's at 
tlie south-west is Kumuda and his female is Anupam^ (5.) 
‘^'a^u7^a's at the west is Anjana, whose female is ilnjanavatl 
(6.) Vayu's at the north-west is Pushpa-danta, wliose female is 
/Subha-danti. (7.) Kuvera's at the north is Sarva-bhauma; and 
(8.) Soma's elephant at the north-east is Su-pratika. Tlie two 
other females are Anjana and Tiimra-kann, whoso spouses are 
doubtful. Anjanavati is sometimes assigned to Su-pratlka. In 
Uie ErLmaya 72 a (t.) Indra's eastern elephant is called Virupaksha; 
(2.) Yaru/?a'6 oleplinht at the west, Saumanasa; (3*.) Yama's at 
the soutli is i^falifi-padma, and (4.) Kuvera's at the north is 
ITima-pri 77 f/ara. 

LOMA-HARSHAAA (or Roma-harshaT^a), A bard or j^ane- 
gyrist wlio hist gave forth the riirfiTias. 
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LOMA-PADA (or Roma-pada). A king of Anga, chiefly 
remarkable for his connection with i?2shya-5r/nga (q.v.). 

LOPAIMUPRA, A girl whom the sage Agastya formed 
from the most graceful parts of different animals and secretly 
introduced into the palace of the king of Yidarhha, where the 
child was believed to he the daughter of the king. Agastya 
had made this girl with the object of having a wife after liis 
own heart, and when she was marriageable he demanded her 
hand. Tlie king was loath to consent, but was obliged to yield, 
and she became the wife of Agastya. Her name is explained 
as signifying that the animals suffered loss (^o;pa) by her engross¬ 
ing their distinctive beauties {mudra)^ as the eyes of the deer, 
A;c. She is also called Kaushitaki and Yara-prada. A hymn in 
the ^ig-veda is attributed to her. 

MAD A. ‘ Intoxication.' Described in the Maha-bharata as 
a fearful open-mouthed monster, created by the sage Chyavana, 
having teeth and grinders of portentous length, and jaws one 
of which enclosed the eai’th and the other the sky,” who got 
Indra and the other gods into his jaws ‘‘ like fishes in the 
mouth of a sea monster.” 

MADAYAlsTl. Wife of King Saudasa or Kalmasha-pada, 
She was allowed to consort witli tlie sage Yasishflia. According 
to some this was a meritorious act on the king's part and a favour 
to Yasish/ha; according to others it was for the sake of obtaining 
progeny. See Kalmasha-pfulu 

M ADHAYA A name of Krishrm or YishTzu. . 

]\rADHAYA, MADHAYACHARYA. A cclebmted scholar 
and religious* teacher. He was a native of Tuluva, and became 
prfiiie minister of Yira Pukka Raya, king of the gi-eat Hindu 
state of Yijaya-nagani, who lived in the fourteenth centime He 
was brother of Sayawa, tlie author of the great commentary on 
the Yeda, in which work Madliava himself is believed to have 
shared. Wilson observes, “ Both the brothers ore celebrated as 
scholars, and many important works are attributed to tliem; 
not only scliolia on the Sanliitas and BniJimaTzas of the Yedas, 
but original works on grammar and law; the fact no doubt 
being, that they availed themselves of those means whicli 
tlieir situation and influence secured tliera, and employcul the 
most learned Ihrihiuans they could attract to Yijaya-nagam 
upon the works which hear their names, and to wl;ich they 
contributed their own labour and learning; their works wcie 
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therefore compiled under peculiar advantages, and are deservedly 
held in the Mghest estimation.” Among the wotks of Mad- 
hava are the Sarvardarsana-sangraha and the Sankshepa /S'ankara- 
vijaya. Madhava was a worshipper of YishTiu, and as a re¬ 
ligious philosopher he held the doctrine of dwaita or dualism, 
according to which the supreme soul of the .universe and the 
human soul are distinct. Thus he was opposed to the teaching 
of /Sankaracharya, who was a follower of .Siva, and upheld the 
Ved^ta doctrine of d-dwaiia^ ‘‘no duality,” according to which 
God and soul, spirit and matter, are all one. 

MADHAYL A name of Lakshml. 

MAJDHU. I. A demon slain by Krishna. {See Kai^abha.) 
2. Another, or the same demon, said to have been killed by 
#S'atru-ghna. 

MADHU-CHHANDAS. A son of Yiswamitra, who had 
fifty sons older and fifty younger than this one; but they are 
spoken of as “ a hundred sons.” He is the reputed author of 
some hymns of the i^/g-veda. 

MADHU-EIAaS'A Described in the Atharva-veda as “the 
brilliant grand-daughter of the Maruts, the mother of the Adityas, 
the daughter of the Yasus, the life of creatures, and the centre 
of immortality.” She “ sprang from the sky, the earth, the air, 
tlie sea, fire, and wind ; ” and it is added, “ all creatures, worship¬ 
ping her who dwells in immortality, rejoice in their hearts.” 

LIADHUEANIEUDDHA. A drama in eight acts by /Sh- 
yani Chandra Bokhara. It is quite a modem work. “ The sub¬ 
ject is the secret loves of tTsha, daughter of the Asura BaT^a 
and Aniruddha, grandson of KnshTia. The piece abounds tO'> 
much with description to be a good play; the style has con¬ 
siderable merit”— Wilson, 

IVIADHU-S'CrDANA. ‘ Slayer of Madhu.^ A name of Krish?2a. 

MADHYA-DES'A. The middle country, described by Mann 
as “ the tract situated between the Hiraavat and the Yindliya 
ranges to the east of Yina^ana and to the west of Prayaga 
(AUahabsid).” Another autliority makes it the Doab. 

MADIIYANDINA. A Yedic school, a subdivision of the 
^'ajasaneyi school, and connected with the /Satapatha Brah- 
maTia. It had also its own system of astronomy, and obt-ained 
its name from making noon {madhya-dina) the starting-point of 
the planetary movements. 
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iIEA. A name of Varum, wife of Varuna, and goddess 

of wine. 

JIADEA. Name of a country and people to the north-west 
of Hindustan. Its capital was iSakala, and the territory ex¬ 
tended from the Biyas to the Chinab, or, according to others, 
as far as the Jhilam. 

hlADEl. A sister of the king of the Madras, and second 
wife of PiiHifu, to whom she bore twin-sons, Nakula and Saha- 
deva; hut the As^vins are alleged to have been their real father. 
She became a sati on the funeral pile of her husband. 

MAGADHA. The country of South Bihar, where the Pah 
language was spoken. 

MAGIIA A poet, son of Dattaka, and author of one of the 
great artificial poems called, from its subject, ^fisupala-badha, or, 
from its author, ilagha-kavya. 

MAGHAVAT, MAGHAYAN. A name of Indiu 
MAHA-BALL A title of the dwarf Bali, whose city is 
called Maha-bali-pura, which name is applied to the Tamil 
“ Mamallai-pura,” or Seven Pagodas near Madras. Se& Bali. 

MAHA-BHAEATA ‘The great (war of the) Bharatas.’ 
Tlie great epic poem of the Hindus, probably the longest in the 
world. It is divided into eighteen parvas or books, and con¬ 
tains about 220,000 lines. The poem has been subjected to 
much modification and has received numerous comparatively 
modem additions, but many of its legends and stories are of 
Yedic character and of great antiquity. They seem to have long 
existed in a scattered state, and to have been brought together 
at difi’erent times. Upon them Imve been founded many of the 
poems and dramas of later days, and among them is the story 
of Eiima, upon which the EamayaTia itself may have been based. 
Accortling to Hindu authorities, they were finally amngcd and 
reduced to writing by a Brahman or Brahmans. There is a 
good deal of mystery about this, <or the poem is attributed to 
(illyjuQ soume. The reputed author was Iv?ishwii Uwaipa^ana, 
the Yyilsa, or arranger, of tlio Vedas. Ho is said to have taught 
the poem to his pupil Vaisampayana, who afterwards recited it 
at a festival to King Janamejaya. The loading subject of the 
poem is the groat war between the Kauravas and l\wn/avas, who 
were descendants, through Bharata, from Puru, the great an¬ 
cestor of one branch of the Lunar race. The object of tlie 
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great struggle was tlie kingdom whose capital was Hastina-pura 
(elephant city), the ruins of which are traceable fiffy-seven miles 
north-east of Delhi, on an old bed of the Ganges. 

K?‘'ish?za Dwaipayana Yyasa is not only the author of the poem, 
but the source from whom the chief actors sprung. He was the 
son of the Bishi Parasara by a nymph named Satyavatl, who, 
although she had given birth to a son, remained a virgin. There 
was a king, a descendant of Bharata, named iSantanu, who had 
a son called 5 ^antavana, better known as Bhishma. In his old 
age SSntanu wished to marry again, but the hereditary rights of 
Bhishma were an obstacle to his obtaining a desirable match. 
To gratify his father’s desire, Blnshma divested himself of all 
rights of succession, and /S'antanu then married SatyavatL Slie 
bore him two sons, the elder of whom, Chitrangada, succeeded 
to the throne, but was soon killed in battle by a Gandharva 
king who bore the same name. Vichitra-virya, the younger, 
succeeded, but died childless, leaving two widows, named Am- 
bika and Ambalika, daughters of a king of Kasi. Satyavati 
then called on K77sh?ia Dwaipayana Yyasa to fulfil the law, and 
raise up seed to his half-brother. Yyasa had lived the life oi 
an anchorite in the woods, and his severe austerities had made 
him terrible in appearanca The two widows were so frightened 
at him that tlie elder one closed her eyes, and so gave birth to 
a blind son, who received the name of Dhrita-rash/ra ; and the 
younger turned so pale that her son was called Fandu, ‘ the 
pala’ Satyavati wished for a child without blemish, but the 
elder widow shrank from a second association with Yyasa, and 
made a slave girl take her place. From this girl was born a 
son who was named Yidura* These children were brought up by 
their uncle Bhishma, who acted as regent. YTien tliey became 
of age, Dhrita-rashhu. was deemed incapable of reigning in con- 
se(|uence of his blindness, and Fmdu came to the throna The 
name Fmd\x has suggested a suspicion of leprosy, and either 
through that, or in consequence of a curse, as the poem states, 
he retired to the forest, and Dhnta-r^hh*a then became king. 

Pafwfu had two “wives, Kunti or Pntha, daughter o£ 6'ura, king 
of the iSTira-scnaa, and !Madri, sister of the king of the Madras \ 
but either through disease or the curse passed upon him, he did 
not consort with his wives. He retired into solitude in the 
Himalaya mountains, and there he died; his wives, who accom- 
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iiied Mm ha-vong borne him five sons. The paternity of tliese 
cliildren is attributed to different gods, but Pawd^u acknowledged 
them, and they received the patronymic of PaTzdfava. Kunti was 
the mother of the three elder sons, and i\Iadri of the two younger. 
YuclM-sh/hira (firm in fight), the eldest, was son of Dharma, the 
judge of the dead, and is considered a pattern of manly firmness, 
justice, and integrity. Bhima or Bhima-sena (the terrible), the 
second, was son of Vajni, the god of the wind. He was noted 
for his strength, daring, and brute courage; but he was coarse, 
choleric, and given to vaunting. He was suoh a great eater that 
he was called V?*ikodara, ‘ wolf's beUy.' Arjuna (the bright or 
silvery), the tMrd, was son of Indra, the god of the sky. He is 
the most prominent character, if not the hero, of the poem. He 
was brave as the bravest, Mgli-minded, generous, tender-hearted, 
and cMvalric in his notions of honour. Nakula and Salia-deva, 
the fourth and fifth sons, were the twin children of Madri by the 
Aswini Kumaras, the twin sons of Surya, the sun. They were 
brave, spirited, and amiable, but they do not occupy such pro¬ 
minent positions as their elder brothers. 

Dhnta-riishfi’a, who reigned at Hastin^pura, was blind. By 
his wife GandhM he had a hundred sons, and one daughter 
named Du/^^•ala. This numerous ofispring was owing to a bless¬ 
ing from Vy^a, and was produced in a marvellous way. {See 
GandliarL) From their ancestor Kuru these princes were known 
as tlie Kaumvas. Tlie eldest of them, Dur-yodhana (hard to 
subdue), was their leader, and was a bold, crafty, malicious man, 
an embodiment of all that is bad in a prince. While the Pa?w?u 


princes were yet children, they, on the death of their father, 
were brought to Dhrita-r^h^ra, and presented to him as his 
nephewa He took charge of them, showed them great kindness, 
and liad them educated with his own sons. Difterences and dis¬ 
likes soon arose, and the juvenile emulation and rivalry of the 
princes ripened into bitter hatred on the part of the Kauravas. 
This broke into an open flame when Dhnta-r^h^ra nominated 
Yudlii-sh/hira as Ms Yuva-raja or heir-apparent. The jealousy 
and the opposition of Ms sons to tMs act was so great that 
J)h?‘da-r^hfia sent the PaTZ^avas away to Yara/oivata, where 
they dwelt in retirement. Yliile they were living there Dur- 
yodhana plotted to destroy Ms cousins by setting fire to their 
h<)use, which he Imd caused to be made very combustible iill 
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the five brothers were for a time supposed to have perished in 
the fire, but they had received timely warning from Yidura, and 
they escaped to the forest, where they dressed and lived in dis¬ 
guise as Brahmans upon aims. 

"While the Pa?z^avas were living in the forest they heard that 
Draupada, king of the Panch^as, had proclaimed a swayam-vara, 
at which his daughter Draupadi was to select her husband from 
among the princely and warlike suitors. They went there, still 
disguised as Bralimans. Aquna bent the mighty bow which 
had defied the strength of the Kauravas and all other compe¬ 
titors, and the Pa?i6?avas were victorious over every opponent. 

They threw off their disguise, and Draupadi was won by Arjuna. 

The brothers then conducted Draupadi to their home. On their 
arrival they told their mother Kunti that they had made a great 
acquisition, and she unwittingly directed them to share it among 
them. The mother's command could not be evaded, and Yyasa 
confirmed her direction ; so Draupadi became the wife in com¬ 
mon of the five brothers, and it was arranged that she should ' 

dwell for two days in the house of each of the five brothers in 
succession. This marriage has been justified by a piece of 
special pleading, which contends that the five princes were all 
portions of one deity, and therefore only one distinct person, to 
whom a woman might lawfully be married. i 

This public appearance made known the existence of the j 

Parz^avas. Their uncle Dhnta-rashte recalled them to his court i 

and divided his kingdom between his own sons and them. His | 

sons received Ilastin^pura, and the chief city given to his 
nephews was Indm-prastha on the river Yamuna, close to the 
modem Dellii, where the name still survives. The close proxi- ■ 

mity of Hastina-pura and Indra-prastha shows that the territory 
of Dhrita-rashto must have been of very moderate extent. The 
reign of Yudhi-shfiiira was a pattern of justice and wisdom. 

Having conquered many countries, he announced liis intention 
of performing tlio Rfija-suya sacrifice, tlius setting up a claim to 
universal dominion, or at least to be a king over kings. This 
excited still more tlie hatred and envy of tlie sons of Dlirita- 
rash^ra, who induced their father to invite the Pa?nfavas to 
Hastina-pum. Tlie Kauravas had laid their plot, and insidiously 
prevailed upon Yudhi-sh/hira to gjimble. His opponent was 
»Shkuni, uncle of tlie Kaumva princes, a great gambler and a 







cheat. Yudlii-sh/hira lost his aU : his wealth, liis palace, his king¬ 
dom, his brothers, himself, and, last of all, their wife. Dmnpadi 
was brought into the assembly as a slave, and when she rushed 
out she was dragged back again by her hair by Du/i-5asana, an 
insult for which Bhima vowed to drink his blood. Dur-yodhana 
also insulted her by seating her upon his tliigh, and Bhima 
vowed that he would smash that thigh. Both these vows he 
afterwards performed. Through the interference and commands 
of Dhnta-rash^ra the possessions of Yudhi-sh/hira were restored 
to him. But he was once more tempted to “p^ay, upon the con¬ 
dition that if he lost ho and his brothers should pass twelve 
years in the forest, and should remain incognito during the 
thirteenth year. He was again the loser, and retired with his 
brothers and wife into exile. In the thirteenth year they en¬ 
tered the service of the king of Yir^a in disguise—^Yudlii-sh/hira 
as a Brahman skiKul as a gamester; Bhima as a cook; Aquna 
as a eunuch and teacher of music and dancing; Hakula as a 
horse-trainer; and Saha-deva as a herdsman. Draupadi also took 
service as attendant and needlewoman of the queen, Su-deshna. 
The five princes each assumed two names, one for use among 
themselves and one for public use. Yudhi-sh/hira was Jaya m 
private, Kanka in public; Bhima was Jayanta and Ballava ; 
Arjuna was Yijaya and Brdian-nala; Xakula was Jaya-sena and 
Granthika; Saha-deva was Jayad-bala and Arish/a-nemi, aYaisya. 
The beauty of Draupadi attracted Kichaka, brother of the queen, 
and the chief man in the kingdom. He endeavoured to seduce 
her, and Bhima killed him. Tlie relatives of Kichaka were about 
» to bum Draupadi on his funeral pil6> but Bhima appeared as a 
wild Gandharva and rescued her. The brothers grew in favour, 
and rendered great assistance to the king in repelling the attacks 
of the king of Trigartta and the Kaumvas. The time of exile being 
expired, the princes made themselves known, and Abhimanyu, 
son of Arjuna, received Uttara, the king’s daughter, in marriage. 

The Pa7k/avas now determined to attempt the recovery of 
their kingdom. The king of Yira/a became their firm ally, and 
preparations for the war began. Allies were sought on aU sides. 
kr/sliTza and Bala-rrimo, being relatives pf ])oth parties, were re¬ 
luctant to fight. Krishna, conceded to Arjuna and Dur-yodliana 
the choice of himself unarmed or of a large anuy. Arjuna choso 
Knshwa and Dur-yudJiaiia joyfully accepted the army. Kj /shwii 
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agreed to act as charioteer of liis especial friend Arjiina. It ^vas 
in this capacity that he is represented to have spoken the di^ie 
song Bhagavad-gltil, when the rival armies were drawn np for 
battle at Kuru-kshetra, a plain north of Delhi. Many battles 
follow. The army of Dnr-yodhana is commanded in succession 
by his great-uncle Bhishma, Dro?2a his military preceptor, KarTiii, 
king of Anga, and iSalya, king of Madra and brother of Madri, 
Bliishma was wounded by Arjuna, but survived for a time. All 
the others feU in succession, and at length only three of the 
Kuru waniors—Kr/pa, Aswatth^an, and Krita-varma—were 
left alive with Dur-yodhana. Bhima and Dur-yodhana fought in 
single combat ■with maces, and Dur-yodhana had his thigh broken 
and was mortally wounded. The three surviving Kauravas fell 
by night upon the camp of the Pa^ic^avas and destroyed five 
cliildren of the Pa^u^avas, and all the army except the five bro¬ 
thers themselves. These five boys were sons of Draupadi, one 
by each of the five brothers. Yudhi-sh/hira's son was Prati- 
vindhya, Bhima’s was &uta-soma, .:irjuna’s was >Sruta-kirtti, 
Nakula^s was Shtanika, and Saha-deva’s was /Sruta-karman, 
Yudhi-shfiiira and Ids brothers then went to Hastinorpura, and 
after a reconciliation with Dlir/ta-rashto, Yudhi-sh/hira was 
crowned tliere. But he was greatly depressed and troubled at 
the loss of kindred and friends. Soon after lie was seated on 
the throne, the A^wa-medha sacrifice was performed with great 
ceremony, and the Pa7w?avas lived in peace and prosperity. 

The old blind king Dhrita-rashtor could not forget or forgive 
the loss of Ids sons, and mourned especially for Dur-yodhana, 
Bitter reproaches and taunts passed between him and Bhima; 
at length he, with his wife Gandhm, with Kunti, mother of 
the PaTZ^avas, and with some of his ministers, retired to a 
hermitage in the woods, where, after two years’ residence, they 
perished in a forest fire. Deep sorrow and remorse seized 
upon the Pafz^avas, and after a while Yudhi-shfidi'a abdicated 
his throne and departed with his brothers to the Him Mayas, in 
order to reach the heaven of Indra on Mount Meru. A dog 
followed tliem from Hastiua'-pura. The story of this journey is 
full of gi'ondeur and tenderness, and has been most elfcctively 
rendered 'into English by Professor Gnldstiicker. Sins and 
moral defects now prove fatal to the pilgrims. Pirst fell Drau¬ 
padi : “too great w^as her love for Arjuna,” Next Salia-deva : 
“he esteemed none equal to himself.” Then Kakula: “over 
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was the thought in his heart, There is none equal in heanty to 
me.” Arjuna^s turn came next : “In one day I could destroy all 
my enemies.” “ Such was Arjuna’s boast, and ho falls, for he 
fulfilled it not.” Wlien Bhima fell he inquired the reason of his 
fall, and he was told, “ When thou gazedst on thy foe, thou hast 
cursed him with thy breath; therefore thou fullest to-day.” 
Yudhi-sh/hira went on alone with the dog until he reached the 
gate of heaven. He was invited by Lidra to enter, but he 
refused unless his brothers and Draupadi ^were also received. 
“Hot even into thy heaven would I enter if they were not 
there.” He is assured that they are already there, and is again 
told to enter “ wearing his body of flesh.” Ho again refuses 
unless, in the words of Pope, “ admitted to that equal sky, his 
faithful dog shall bear him company.” Indra expostulates in 
vain. “ Hever, come weal or come woe, will I abandon yon 
faithful dog.” He is at length admitted, but to his dismay he 
finds there Dur-yodhana and his enemies, but not his brothers or 
Draupadi He refuses to remain in heaven without them, and 
is conducted to the jaws of hell, where he beholds terrific sights 
and hears wailings of grief and anguish. He recoils, but well- 
known voices implore him to remain and assuage their sufferings. 
He triumphs in this crowning trial, and resolves to share the 
fate of his friends in hell rather than abide with their foes in 
heaven. Having endured this supreme test, the whole scene is 
shown to be the effect of mayS, or illusion, and he and his brothers 
and friends dwell with Indra in fuU content of heart for over. 

Such is the leading story of the MahS-bharata, which no 
doubt had a basis of fact in the old Hindu traditions. Different 
poets of different ages have added to it and embellished it by 
the powers of their imagination. Great additions have been 
made in later times. The Bhagavad-gita and the episode of 
Nala, vdth some others, are the prdduotions of later writers ; the 
Hari-vansa, which affects to bo a part of the Maha-bharata, is 
of still later date, and bcskles these, it cannot be doubted that 
numerous interpolations, from single verses to long passages, have 
been made to uphold and further thercligious opinionsof sects and 
individuals. To use the words of Max hliiller, “The epic character 
of the story has throughout been changed and almost obliterated 
by the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly 
Bmhmans brought up in the strict school of the laws of Manu.” 

The date of the Malia-bhiirata is very uncertain, and is at best 
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a matter of conjecture and deduction. As a compiled work it is 
generally considered to be about a century later in date than the 
HamayaTia, though there can be no doubt that the general thread 
of the story, and the incidents directly connected with it, belong 
to a period of time anterior to the story and scenes of that epic. 
The fact that the scene of the Mah^bharata is in Upper India, 
while that of the KamayaTia is in the Uakhin and Ceylon, is of 
itself sufficient to raise a strong presumption in favour of the 
superior antiquity of the former. Weber shows that the Mah^ 
bharata was known to Dion Chrysostom in the second haH of the 
first century A.D.; and as Megasthenes, who was in India about 
315 RO., says notliing about the epic, Weber's hypothesis is tliat 
the date of the Mali^bharata is between the two. Professor 
Williams believes that “ the earliest or pre-brahmanical composi¬ 
tion of both epics took place at a period not later than the fifth 
century B.C.," but that the first orderly completion of the two 
poems in their Brahmanised form may have taken place in the 
case of the Eamaya?ia about the beginning of the third century 
D.O., and in the case of the Maha-bharata still later.” Lassen 
thinks that three distinct arrangements of the Maharbharata are 
distinctly traceable. The varied contents of the Mah^bharata 
and their disjointed arrangement afford some warrant for these 
opinions, and although the Eamayam is a compact, continuous, 
and complete poem, the professed work of one author, there are 
several recensions extant which differ considerably from each 
other. Taking a wide interval, but none too wide for a matter of 
such great uncertainty, the two poems may be considered as having 
assumed a complete form at some period in the si^ centuries pre¬ 
ceding the Christian era, and that the Ramayam had the priority. 
The complete text of the Mah^bharata has been twice printed in 
India, and a complete translation in French by Fauche has been 
interrupted by his deatk But K Fauche's translations are not 
in much repute. This particular one, says Weber, ‘‘ can only 
pass for a translation iu a very qualified sense.” Many episodes 
and portions of the poem have been printed and translated. The 
following is a short epitome of the eighteen books of the Maha- 
bharata:— 


I. Adi-parva^ * Introductory book.' Describes the genealogy 
of the two fangtilies, the birth and nurture of Dhnta-rash^ and 
Pa 72 ^u, their maiTiages, the births of the hundred sons of the 
former and the five of the latter, the enmity and rivalry between 
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the young princes of the two branches, and the winning of 
Draupadi at the swayani-vara. 

2. Sadhorparva, ‘Assembly book.’ The assembly of the 
princes at Hastina-pura when Yudhi-sh^hira lost his kingdom 
and the PaTzJavas had to retire into exile. 

3. Fanorparva, ‘ Forest chapter.’ The life of the PaTz^avas in 
the Kamyaka forest. This book is one of the longest and con¬ 
tains many episodes: among them the story of Xala, and an 
outline of the story of the EamayaTia. 

4. Firdtaparvay ‘Yira^a chapter.’ Adventures of the PaTic^ 
avas in the thirteenth year of their exile, while they were in the 
service of King Yira/a, 

5. Udyoga-paiDay ‘Effort book.’ The preparations of both 
sides for war. 


6. Bhlshma-parva, ‘Book of Bhishma.’ The battles fought 
while Bhishma commanded the Kaurava army. 

7. Di'ona-parvay ‘ The Book of Drowa.’ DroT^a’s command of 
the Kaurava army. 

8. Kama-panUy ‘ Book of Kaim’ Kania’s command and his 
death at the hands of Arjuna. 

9. Salyorfarva, ‘ Book of SolyeL^ /S'alya’s command, in which 
Dur-yodhana is mortally wounded and only three Kauravas are 
left aliva 

10. Smptika-parvay ‘Nocturnal book.’ The night attack of 
the three surviving Kauravas on the Pa?2^?ava camp. 

11. Sirl-parvay ‘Book of the women.’ The lamentations of 
Queen Gandlim and the women over the slain. 

12. ^dnii-ptarmy ‘ Book of consolation. ’ A long and diffuse 
didactic discourse by Bhishma on the morals and duties of kings, 
intended to assuage the grief of Yudhi-sh/hira. 

13. Anu&dsanorpiarvay ‘Book of precepts,’ A continuation of 
Bhishma’s discourses and his deatlui 

14. ‘Book of theAswa-medha.’ Yudhi- 
sh shim’s performance of the horse sacrifice. 

15. A^raraa-pwrcay ‘Book of the hermitage.’ The retirement 
of Dhi'ita-rash^ Gandhari, and Kunti to a hermitage in the 
woods, and their deatli in a forest fira 

16. MausaUj^parva, ‘Book of the clubs.’ The death of 
KnshTia and Bala-rama, the submersion of Bwaraka by the sea, 
and the mutual destruction of the Yadavas in a tight wuth clubs 
{fimsah) of mii-aoulous oricrin 
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17. Mah&-prasthanilcar-jparva, ‘Book of the gfeat journey.’ 
Yudhi-sh^hira’s abdication of the throne, and his departure with 
his brothers towards the Himalayas on their way to Indra’s 
heaven on Mount Meru. 

18. Swargdrohanorparva, ‘Book of the ascent to heaveru’ 
Entrance into heaven of Tudhi-sh^hira and his brothers, and of 
their wife Draupadi. 

The Hari-vaTZsa (q.v.), detailing the genealogy, birth, and life 
of Kr/shTia at great length, is a supplement of much later date. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KAURAVAS AND PAiVDAVAS. 

Atri, the jRtahi. 

Soma (Chandra or Indu), the Moon. 

Budha, 

- I 

Ayu. 

Nahusha. 


Dovayani + Yayati + Sarmish^ha. 


I 

Yddavas, 

Yadu (and another son). 

1 

Vrishni. 

I 

Devarata. 

I 

Andhaka. 

1 

S^ura. 


VasudevH. KuntT. 


Krishyia. Bala-rama. 

(Line extinct.) 

AmbikiL_ 


Puru (and two other sons). 

I Paurava». 
Dushyanta + ^'akuntalu, 

Bharata. 

I 

Hastin. 

Kuru. 


Ganga + -Santanu + Satyavatl. 


Bhishma. | 1 

Chitrangada. Viohitra-vlryju 


Vyasa + the two widows of 
Vicliitra-vlrya. 
Am ball ka. 


Dhrita-rflahtra GAndhArl. -KuntT + Pandu + MadrT. 


Dur-yodhana and Kama. | | I f 

99 other sons. I I I I I 

Yudhi-8h^hira. Bhlma. Arjuna. Nakula. Saha-deva. 


Abhimanyu. 

I 

Parikshit. 


Janamejaya. 

{See Chandra-van«a for the intorveninc andfoJIowing names.) 
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MATTA-BHASnYA. A commentary by Patanjali on the 
Grammar of Pa?imi, in answer to the criticisms of Katyayana. 
A fine photo-lithographed edition has been produced, under the 
superintendence of Professor Goldstucker, at the expense of the 
Indian Government. The work has received a long notice in 
Weber's Indische Studien, vol. xiii., and has been the subject of 
much discussion in the Indian Antiquary. Other editions have 
appeared in India. 

See Bhoja. 

‘ The great god.' A name of ^iva. One 


' MAHA-BHOJA 
MAHA-DEYA. 
of the Eudras. 
IVIAHA-DEYL 


‘ The great goddess.' A name of Devi, the 
vnie of Siva. See Devi. 

]MAHA-KALA. ‘ Great Time.' i. A name of Siva in his 
destructive character. (See Siva.) 2. One of the twelve great 
Lingas. (See Linga.) 3. In the caves of Elephanta this form of 
Siva is represented with eight arms. In one hand he holds a 
human figure ; in another, a sword or sacrificial axe; in a third, 
a basin of blood ; in a fourth, the sacrificial bell; with two he 
is drawing behind him the veil which extinguishes the sun; and 
two are broken off. 4. Chief of the GaTzas or attendants on Siva. 

MAHA KAYYAS. ‘Great poems.' Six are classified under 
tills title:—(I.) Eaghu-vansa; (2) Kunwa-sambhava ; (3.) 
Megha-duta ; (4.) Kiratarjuniya ; (5.) ^yimpala-badha ; (6.) 
N aLshadha-chari tra. 

MAHA-MAYA. See Maya. 

MAHA-NA 2 AKA. ‘The great drama.’ The Hanumaii- 
na^aka (q.v.). 

MAHA-PADMA NANDA. The last of the Nanda dynasty. 
See Chandi’a-giipta, 

MAHA-PRALAYA A total dissolution of the universe at 
the end of a kalpa, when the seven lokas and their inhabitants, 
men, saints, gods, and Bralmu himdelf, are annihilated, CaUed 
also Jahanaka, Kshiti, and Sanhar.u 

IPAHA-PUEAYAS. ‘The groat PuraMtis.’ The Vish?tu 
and the Bhagavata, the two great Purawas of the Vaishnavas. 

M.4HA-PURITSH*A. ‘The great or supreme male;’ the 
supremo spirit. A name of Vishnu. , 

MAIIAEAJIKAS. a Ga?ia or class of inferior deities, 236 
or 220 in number. 


i 









MAHAE. See Yyali?'itL 

1 VL 4 IIA-EASHTRA The land of the Mahrattaa 
MAHAE-LOKA. See Loka. 


MAHAESHIS (Maha-r^shis). 'Great i 2 ishis/ The great 
Riahis or Prajapatis. See J^ishi. 

IMAHA-SEhTA. 'The great captain.’ A name of Kartikeya, 
god of war. 

M ATTA T The great intellect produced at the creatioiL 
See Vish/m Pura?ia, i. 29. 

MATTA TAfYA. ' Magnanimity.’ A legend of a shrine or 
other holy place. 

MAHA-YIEA CHAEITA. ‘ The exploits of the great hero 
(Eama).’ A drama by Ehava-bhuti, translated into English by 
Pickford. There are several editions of the text. " The situa¬ 
tions and sentiments of this drama are of a stirring and martial 
description, and the language is adapted with singular felicity to 
the subject from which it springs.”— WUsotl 

MAHA-YOGl. ' The great ascetic.’ A name of ^Siva, 

Af AHA -YTTGA A great Yuga or age, consisting of 
4,320,000 years. See Yuga. 

AT A RENT)EA. A name of Indra. One of the seven moun¬ 
tain ranges of India; the hills which run from Gondw^a to 
Orissa and the Northern Circars. See Kula-parvatas. 

A 1 AHE 5 WAEA A name of /Siva. 

AIAHES'AYAEA PUEAYA. See Purawa. 

AIAHISHA, MAIIISHASUEA. i. Tire great Asura or de¬ 
mon killed by Skanda in the Alaha-bharata. {SeC' Erauncha.) 
2. Also a demon killed by Char^Za or Durga. 

MAHISHAIATI, AIAHISHAIATl. The capital of Karta- 
virya, king of the Taiajanghas, who had a thousand arms. It 
has been identified by Colonel Tod with the village of Chuli 
Alahe^war, which, according to him, is still called " the village 
of the thousand-armed.” 

AIAIIODAYA. A name of the city of Kanauj. 

AIAHOEAGA (Maha + uraga). ‘ Great serpent.’ The serpent 
/Sesha, or any other great serpent. 

AIAINAKA A mountain stated in the Alaha-bharata to be 
north of Kailasa; so called iis being the son of Himavat and Afe- 
naka. AYhen, as the poets sing, Indra clipped the wings of the 
mountains, this is said to have been the only one which escaped. 
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s mountaiii, according to some, stands in Central India, and, 
according to others, near the extremity of the Peninsula. 

MAITREYA. A i?^shi, son of Kusarava, and disciple of 
Parasara. He is one of the interlocutors in the Yishriu and 
Bhagavata Puranas. 

MAITREYL Wife of the i?ishi Yajnawalkya, who was in¬ 
doctrinated hy her husband in the mysteries of religion and 
pliilosophy. 

MAITRI, MAITRAYAA^I An Upanishad of the Black 
Yajur-veda, It has been edited and translated by Professor 
Cowell for the Bibliotheca Indicou 

IMAKAjlCDL a city on the Ganges, the capital of Southern 
Panchala. 


!MAKARA. A huge sea animal, which has been taken to be 
the crocodile, the sliark, the dolphin, &c., but is probably a 
fabulous animal. It represents the sign Capricornus in the 
Hindu zodiac, and is depicted with the head and forelegs of 
an antelope and the body and tail of a fish. It is the vehicle 
of VaruTza, the god of the ocean, and its figure is borne on the 
banner of K^a-deva, god of love. It is also called Kan/aka, 
Asita-dansh/ra, ‘ black teeth,* and JaLx-rupa, ‘ water form.* 

MAKARAS. The five tti’s. See Tantra. 

MAKHAYAT. A name of Indra. 

MALATI-MAHHAYA (Malatl and Madhava). A drama by 
Bhava-bhuti, translated by Wilson. ‘‘This drama,** says the 
translator, “ offers nothing to o’ffend the most fastidious dehcaey, 
and may be compared in this respect advantageously with many 
of the dramas of modern Europe which treat of the passion (of 
love) that constitutes its subject,** 

MALAYA. The country of Malwa. 

MAI^iYIKAGNIMITRA (Malavika and Agnimitra). A 
drama ascribed to Kali-d^a, and although inferior to his other 
productions, it is probably his work. The text, with a translation, 
lias been published by Tullberg. There is a German translation 
l>y Weber, an EngHsh one by Tawney, and a French one by 
Foucaux. The text has been printed at Bombay and Calcutta. 

^MALAYA The country of Malabar proper; the moun¬ 
tains bordering ^lalabar. See Kula-parvatas. 

MALINA-AIUKHA. ‘ Black faced* Rakshasas and otlier 
demons, represented as having black faces. 
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MALINL ‘ Surrounded with a garland (indla) ^ of Champa 
trees. A name of the city of Champa. 

MALLIELARJXJI^TA. A name of £^iva. One of the twelve, 
great Lingas. See Linga. 

MALLII^ATHA. A poet, and author of commentaries of 
great repute on several of the great poems, as the Eaghu-vansa,- 
Megha-duta, /S^i6npala-badha, &c. 

SIAIS'ASA. ‘ The intellectual.’ A name of the supremo being. 
Thus defined in the Maha-bharata: The primeval god, with¬ 
out beginning or dissolution, indivisible, undecaying, and im¬ 
mortal, who is known and called by great iJishis Manasa.” 

MAITASA, MANASA-SAEOVAEA. The lake Manasa in 
the HinuJayas. In the Yayu Puraria it is stated that when the 
ocean fell from heaven upon Mount Meru, it ran four times 
round the mountain, then it divided into four rivers which ran 
down the mountain and formed four great lakes, Arunoda on the 
east, Sitoda on the west, Maharbhadra on the north, and Manasa 
on the south. According to the mythological account, the river 
Ganges flows out of it, but in reality no fiver issues from this 
lake, though the river Satlej flows from another and larger lake 
called EavaT^hrada, which lies close to the west of Manasa. 

MAJIASA, MANASA-DEVL Sister of the serpent king 
Stesha, and ^vife of the sage Jarat-karu. She is also called Jagad- 
gauri, Mtya (eternal), and Padmavain She had special pow'er 
in counteracting the venom of serpents, and was hence called 
Visha-hara. 



MANASA-PUTEAS. ‘ Mind (bom) sons.’ The seven or ten 
mind-born sons of Brahm^ See PrajapatL 

MANAS-TALA The lion on which Devi rides. 

MANAYA DHAE]\IA- 5 ASTEA The code of Manu. See 


Manu Sanhita. 

MANAYA KALPA-SCTEA Manu’s work on Yaidik rites. 
Part of it has been published in facsimile by Goldstiicker. 

MANAYA PUEAYA. See Pura^ 

MANAYI. The wife of Manu. Also called ManayL 
MANDA-KAEiVT. A sage who dwelt in the Da^z^faka forest, 
and is said in the EamayaTza to have formed a lake which was 
known by his nama His austerities alarmed the gods, and 
Indra sent five Apsarases to beguile him from his penance of 
standing in a pool and feeding on nothing but air for 10,000 
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^rs.” They succeeded, and became his wives, and inhabited a 
house concealed in the lake, which, from them, was called Pan- 


chapsaras. 

hlANDAKINL The heavenly Ganges. The Ganges. An 
arm of the Ganges which flows through Kedara-natha, A river 
near the mountain Chitra-ku/a (q.v.) in Bundelkhand. It was 
near the abode of Kama and Sita, and is mentioned both in the 
Eamayawa and Maha-bhamta. It would seem to be the modem 
Pisimi. 

MAiVJ9ALiI. ‘A circle, orb.’ A circuit or territorial division, 
as Chola-ma?t<?ala, f.e., Coromandel According to one arrange¬ 
ment, the Sanhita of the Eig-veda is divided into ten Mantfalas. 

MAA^i^ALA-NT^JTYA. A circular dance. The dance of 
the Gopis round KrishTia and Radlia. 

MANDA-PALA. A childless saint, who, according to the 
Maha-bharata, after long perseverance in devotion and asceticism, 
died and wont to the abode of Yama. His desires being still 
unsatisfled,' he inquired the cause, and was told that aU his 
devotions had failed because ho had no son, no putra {put, 

‘ heU,’ ira, ‘ drawer ’), to save him from hcU. He then assumed 
tlio form of a species of bird called iSarngika, and by a female 
of that species, who was called Jarito, he had four sons. 

MANDARA. The great mountain which the gmis used for 
the churning of the ocean. It is supposed to bo the mountain 
so named in Bhagalpur, which is held sacred. See Kumia- 

avatara, under AA^atara. ^ 

JIANDAVl. Daughter of Kusa-dhwaja, cousin of Sita, and 

Avife of Rama’s brother Bharata. 

MANDEHAS. A class of terriflc RTikshasas, Avho were hos¬ 
tile'to the sun and endeavoured to devour liim. 

MANDHATRJ. A king, son of Yuvanaswa, of the race of 
Ikshwaku, and author of a hymn in the R/g-veda. The Hari- 
vansa and some of the Purawas make Mandhatri to Irnve been 
born in a natural way from his mother Gauii, but tlie Vislmn 
and Bhagavata Puwinas tell an e.\ti-aonlinary story about his 
birth, Avliich is probaldy based upon a forced derivation of his 
nama Yuvanaswa had no son, which grieved him much. 
Some holy sages near Avhora he lived instituted a religious rite 
to procure progeny for him. One night they placed a conse- 
emted ves-sel of water upon an altar as pai-t of then- ceremony, 
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and the water became endowed with prolific energy. Tuvan- 
a5wa woke up in the night thirsty, and finding' the water, he 
drank it. So he conceived, and in due time a cliild came forth 
from his right side. The sages then asked who would suckle 
the child, whereupon Indra appeared, gave his finger for the 
child to suck, and said, “ He shall suck me,” mam ayam dhas- 
yati. These words were contracted, and the boy was named 
Mandhatri. When he grew up he had three sons and fifty 
daughters. A.n old sage named Saubhari came to IVIandhat) t 
and asked that one might be given liim to wife. Unwilling 
to give one to so old and emaciated a man, but yet afraid to 
refuse, the king temporised, but at length yielded to the sap’s 
request that the matter might be left to the choice of the girls. 
Saubhari then assumed a handsome form, and there was such 
a contention for him that he had to marry the whole fifty, 
and he provided for them a row of crystal palaces in a most 
beautiful garden. 

MANDODARL Eavana’s favourite wife and the mother of 
Indraj-jit 

MAiYDUKEYA. A teacher of the .Big-veda, who derived 
his knowledge from his father, Indra-pramati 

lIAiVUUKYA. Name of an Upanishad translated by Dr. 
Eoer in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

MANGALA The planet Mars, identified with Kartikeya, 
the god of wax. He was son of /Siva and the Earth, and as son 
of the Earth is called Angaraka, Bhauma, Bhumi-putra, Mahi- 
Buta. He is also called Siva-gharma-ja, ‘ bom of the sweat of 
(Siva Gaganolmuka, ‘ the torch of the sky; ’ Lohita, ‘the red; ’ 
Navarchi, ‘thenine-rayed j’ Chara, ‘the spy;’ jBmntaka, ‘ender 
of debts, patron of debtors.’ See Kartikeya. 

MAJVI-BHADEA. The chief of the Yakshas and guardian 
of travellers. 

MAJVIMAT. A Eaksliasa slain by Bhiina. 

MAA'I-PURA. A city on the searcoast of Kalinga, where 
Babhru-vahana, the son of Arjuna, dwelt Wheeler identifies it 
with the modern !Munnipur or Mnneepore, east of Bengal; but 
this is very questionable. 

MANMATIIA. A name of Kama, god of love. 

MANTHARA. An ugly deformed slave, nurse of Queen 
Kaikeyi, who stirred up her mistresses jealousy against Rama 
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^^andra, and led her to persuade King Dasa-ratha to ban-.sh 
Rama from court. /Satru-ghna beat her and threatened to kill 
her, but she was saved by his brother Bharata. 

blANTRA. That portion of the Veda which consists of 
hymns, as distinct from the Brahmanas. See. Veda. 

AT A N TT. (From the root man, to think.) ‘ The man.’ This 
name belongs to fourteen mythological progenitors of mankind 
and rulers of the earth, each of whom holds sway for the period 


called a Manwantara (jmnu-anlara), the age of a Manu, i.e., a 
period of no less than 4,320,000 years. The first of these Manus 
was Swayam-bhuva, who sprang from Swayam-bhu, the self- 
existent. The self-existent, as identified with Brahma the 
creator, divided himself into two persons, male and female. 
From this pair was produced the male Viraj, and from him 
sprang the Manu Swayam-bhuva. As the acting creator, this 
Manu produced the ten Prajapatis or progenitors of mankind, 
called also Mahamhis (mahorrishis). According to another ac¬ 
count, this Manu sprang from the incestuous intercourse of 
Brahma with his daughter and wife, jSata-rupa. Brahma created 
himself Manu, “ born of and identical with his original self, and 
the female portion of himself he constituted Sata-rupa,” whom 
Manu took to wife. The law-book commonly knoAvn as Manu is 
ascribed to this Afanu, and so also is a Sutra work on ritual bear- 
hig the same name. The Manu of the present age is the seventli, 
named Vaivaswata, ‘sun-born,’ who was the son of Vivaswat, the 
sun, and he is a Kshatriya by race. He is also called Satya-vrata. 
There are various legends about his having been saved from a 
great flood by Vishnu or Brahma. The names of the fourteen 
Manus are—(i.) Swayam-bhuva, (2.) Swarochisha, (3.) Auttami, 
(4.) Tiimasa, (5.) Raivabr, (6.) ChSkshusha, (7.) Vaivaswata or 
Satya-vrata, (8.) Savama, (9.) Daksha-savama, (10.) Brahma- 
savarna, (11.) Dharma-savama, (12.) Savaraa or Rudra-savarmi, 
(13.) Rauchya, (1.4.) Bhautya. 

The sons of Alanu Vaivaswata were—Ikshwaku, Nabhaga or 
K?-!ga, Dhrishfa, ^^aryati, Narishyanta, Pninsu, Nabhaganedishfa 
or Kabhiiiiedish/a, Kariisha, and Prishadhra. But there is some 


vmicty in the names. 

With the seventh Alanu, Vaivaswata, is connected the very 
curious and intei'esting legend ef the deluge. The fiifst account 
of tliis is foimd in the .S'atapafha Brahmana, of which the fol- 
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lowing is a summary:—One morning, in the water which was 
brought to Manu for washing his hands, he caught a fish which 
spake, and said, “ Take care of me and I will preserve thea” 
Manu asked, “ From what wilt thou preserve me ? ” Tlie fish 
answered, “ A flood will carry away all living beings; I will save 
thee from that.” The flsh desired Manu to keep him alive in 
an eartlien vessel, to remove him to a dyke as he grew larger, 
and eventually to the ocean, “ so that he might he beyond the 
risk of destruction.” The fish grew raj^idly, and again addressed 
Manu, saying, After so many years the deluge will take place; 
then construct a ship and pay me homage, and when the waters 
rise, go into the ship and I will rescue thee.” Manu did as he 
was desired, he built the ship, conveyed the fish to the ocean, 
and did him homage. The flood rose, and Manu fastened tlie 
cable of the ship to the fish’s horn. Thus he passed over the 
northern mountain (the Himalaya, as the commentator explains). 
•The fish then desired Manu to fasten the ship to a tree, and to 
go down with the subsiding waters. He did so, and foiiid tliat 
the flood had swept awy all living creatures. He alone was 
left Desirous of offspring, he offered sacrifice and engaged in 
devotion. A woman was produced, who came to Manu and 
declared herself his daughter. « With her he lived, worshipping 
and tolling in arduous religious rites, desirous of offspring. With 
her he begat the offspring which is the offspring of Manu.” 

The story, as told in the Maha-bharata, represents Manu as 
in devotion by the side of a river, and the fish craving 
his protection from the bigger fish. ]\lanu placed the fish in a 
glass vase, but it grew larger and larger till the ocean alone could 
contain it Then it warned Manu of the coming flood, and 
directed him to build a ship and to embark ^vith the seven 
i^ishis. He did so, and fastened liis ship to the horn of tlie fish. 
Tlien, according to the rendering of Professor Williams— ' 

“ Along the ocean in that stately ship was borne the lord of men. 
and through 

Its dancing, tumbling billows and its roai-ing waters; and the 


bark, 


Tossed to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the sinface of the 


deep, 


Sttiggertiig and trembling like a drunken woman : land was seen 
no inoi’c. 
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Nor far horizon, nor the space between ; for everyivhere around 
Spread the wild waste of waters, reeking atmosphere, and boimd- 
less sky. 

And now, when all the world was deluged, nought appeared above 
the waves 

But Manu and the seven sages, and the fish that drew the bark. 
Unwearied thus for years on years tliat fish pulled on the ship 


across 

The heaped-up waters, till at length it bore the vessel to the peak 

Of Hiniavan; then, softly smiling, thus the fish addressed the 
sage : 

‘ Haste now to bind thy ship to this high crag. - Know me, the lord 
of all. 

The great creator Brahma, mightier than all might,, omnipotent. 

By me, in fish-Uke shape, have you been saved in dire emergency. 

From Manu all creation, gods, Asuras, men, must be produced ; 

By him the world must be created, that which moves iuid moveth 
not.' ” 


The commentators on this legend of the Maha-bharata give a 
metaphysical turn to the legend, and endeavour to dlustmte it by 
philosophical and allegorical interpretations. The same story is 
reproduced with variations in the Matsya, Bhagavata, and Agni 
Pum?2as, and Muir has given translations of the passages in 
vol. i of liis Sanskrit Texts. 

In the EamayaTKi mention is made of a female Manu, and 
it appears that the word is sometimes used for ‘‘ the wife of 

Manu.’^ « 

l^IANU-iSANHITA. The well-known law-book,- the Code 
of iManu, or Institute's of Manu. It is attributed to the fii-st 
Mivau, Swayam-bhuva, who existed nearly tliirty millions of years 
a<'0, but it bears the marks of being the production of more than 
one miniL Tliis is the first and chief of the works classified as 
Sm?'iti, and is a collection or digest of current laws and creeds 
rather than a planned systematic jode. It is the foundation of 
Hindu law, and is held in the highest reverence. The work 
belongs to a period later than tliat of the Vedas, when the 
Bralimaiis had obtained the ascendancy, but its deities are 
those of the Vcdic rather than the Epic or Punmic age. It is 
apparently anterior to the philosophical schools. The fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C. is supposed to be about the time when it was' composed, 
but tlie iniles and preoepts it contiiins had probably existed as 
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traditions long before. It is commonly called the Code of Mann, 
and was current among the Manavas, a class or school of Brah¬ 
mans who were followers of the Black Yajur-veda; but it deals 
with many subjects besides law, and is a most important record 
of old Hindu society. It is said to have consisted originally of 
100,000 verses, arranged in twenty-four chapters; that Naracla 
shortened the work to 12,000 verses; and that Sumati made a 
second abridgment, reducing it to 4000, but only 2685 are extant. 
It is evident that there was more than one redaction of the laws 
of the Manavas, for a B?’/han or Y?’ihan Manu, ‘ great Manu,’ and 
V^'/ddha Manu, ‘ old Manu,^ are often referred to. Sir W, Jones’s 
translation, edited by Haughton, is excellent, and is the basis of aH 
others in French, German, &c. The text has often been printed. 

^MAHWANTARA (Manu-antara). The life or period of a 
Manu, 4,320,000 years. 

MARlCHA. A Rakshasa, son of Taraka. According to the 
Rainayawa he interfered with a sacrifice which was being per¬ 
formed by Vi^wamitra, but was encountered by Rama, who 
discharged a weapon at him, which drove him one liundred 
yojanas out to sea. He was afterwards the minister of Rava^za, 
and accompanied him to the hermitage where Rama and Sita 
were dwelling. There, to inveigle Rama, he assumed the shape 
of a golden deer, which Rama pursued and killed On receiv¬ 
ing his death-wound he resumed a Rakshasa form and spake, 
and Rama discovered whom he had killed. In the meanwhile 
Ravawa had carried off Sitil 

MARiCHI. Chief of the Maruts. Hamo of one of the 
Prajapatis. (See Prajapati.) He is sometimes represented as 
springing direct from Brahmd He was father of Kasyapa, and 
one of the seven great i^/shis. See Eishl 

!MARISHA. Daughter of the sage Ka?i^u, and wife of the 
Prachetasas, but from the mode of her birth she is called 
“ the nursling of the trees, and daughter of the wind and the 
moom” She was mother of Daksha Her mother was a celestial 
nymph named Pramlocha, who beguiled the sage KaTz^u from 
his devotions and lived with him for a long time. 'When the 
sage awoke from his volu2)tuous delusion, he drove her from his 
presenca “She, passing through the air, ^viped the perspira¬ 
tion from her with the leaves of tlie trees,” and “ the child she 
had conceived by the AVslii came forth from the pores of her skin 
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^in drops of perspiratioiL The trees received the living dews, 
and the winds collected them into one mass. Soma matoed 
this by his rays, and gradually it increased in size till the ex¬ 
halations that had rested on the tree-tops became the lovelv 
girl named McMsha.” — Vishnu Pur ana. According to the same 
authority Mmsha had been in a former birth the childless 
widow of a king. Her devotion to Vislmu gained liis favour, 
and he desired her to ask a boon. She bewailed her childless 
state, and prayed that in succeeding births she might have 
‘‘ honourable husbands and a son equal to a patriarch.” She 
received the promise that she should be of marvellous birtli, 
should be very beautiful, and should have ten husbands of 
mighty prowess, and a son whose posterity diould fill the 
universe. This legend is no doubt an addition of later date, 
invented to account for the marvellous origin of Marisha. 

hIARKAiV’i)EYA. A sage, the son of M?-ika 72 rfa, and reputed 
author of the Marka?2^?eya Pura 72 a, He was remarkable for his 
austerities and great age, and is called Diighayus, Hhe long-lived,’ 
MARlvAiV!Z)EYA PURAiVA. “ That Purawa in whicli, 
commencing with the story of the birds that were acquainted 
with right and wrong, everything is narrated fully by Mar- 
kandeya, as it was explained by holy sages in reply to the 
question of the IVIuni, is called the ]\Iiirka7itf?eya, containing 
9000 verses.” This Pura 72 a is narrated in the first place by 
MarkaTkfeya, and in the second by certain fabulous birds pro¬ 
foundly versed in the Vedas, who relate their knowledgp in 
answer to the questions of tlie sage Jaiinini. “ It has a character 
difierent from all the other PuraTWis. It has nothing of a 
sectarial spirit, little of a religious tone; rarely inserting prayers 
and invocations to any deity, and such as are inserted are 
brief and moderata It deals little in precepts, ceremonial or 
moral. Its leading feature is narrative, and it presents an un¬ 
interrupted succession of legendsj most of which, when ancient, 
are embellished with new circumstances, and, when new, par¬ 
take so far of tlie spirit of the old, that they ore disinterested 
(•reations of the imagination, having no particular motive, being 
designed to recommend no special doctrine or observance. 
VHiether they are derived from any other source, or whether 
they are original inventions, it is not possible to ascertain. 
They are most probably, for the greater part at least, original; 
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and the whole has been narrated in the compiler's^ own manner, 
a manner superior to that of the Pura?ms in general, with ex¬ 
ception of the Bhagavata,” The popular Durga Mahatmya or 
Cha72(^ipa^ha is an episode of this Purana. In the absence of 
any guide to a positive conclusion as to the date, it may con- 
jecturaUy be placed in the ninth or tenth century. Professor 
Banerjea places it in the eighth century. This Purawa has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica, and translated by the Eev. 
Professor K. M. Banerjea. 

MARTTANDA. In the Yedas the sun or sun god. 

MARTYA-]\HJKHA. ‘Human-faced.' Any being in which 
the figures of a man and animal are combined. 

MARUTS. The storm gods, who hold a very prominent 
place in the Yedas, and are represented as friends and allies 
of Indra. Yarious origins are assigned to them. They are sons 
of Rudra, sons and brothers of Indra, sons of the ocean, sons of 
heaven, sons of earth. They are armed with lightnings and • 
thunderbolts, and “ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm." 
The number of them is said in one place to be thrice sixty, and 
in another only twenty-seven. In the Ramaya;?^ they are repre¬ 
sented to have their origin in an unborn son of Diti, whom 
Indra dashed into forty-nine pieces ^vith his thimderbolt, and in 
compassion converted into Maruts. This is also the story 
told in the Pura?Kis, and they are said to have obtained their 
name from the words uid rodlh, ‘ weep not,' which Indra ad¬ 
dressed to them. A scholiast on the Yeda says, that after their 
birtli from Diti, as above told, /Siva and Parvatl beheld them in 
great affliction, and the latter asked 6^iva to transform the lum ])3 
of flesh into boys; he accordingly made them boys of like form, 
like age, and similarly accoutred, and gave them to Parvatl as 
her sons, whence they are called the sons of Rudra. Other 
legends are, that Parvati, hearing the lamentations of Diti, 
entreated Siva to give forms to the shapeless births, telling them 
not to weep {md rodlh) ; and another, that he actually begot 
them in the fonn of a bull on Pnthivi, the earth, as a cow. 
{See Diti.) All these legends have manifestly been invented to 
explain those passages of the Yedas which make the Maruts 
the sons of Rudra. The world of the Maruts, called ISIaxuta, is 
the appointed heaven of Yaisyas. 2. The god of the wind, and 
rrgent of the north-west quarter. 
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I. A descendant of Mann Vaivaswata. He was 
8 . Chakravarti, or universal monarch, and performed a celebrated 
sacrifice. “Never,” says the Yishnu Purana, “was beheld on 
earth a sacrifice eijual to the sacrifice of klarutta. All the im¬ 
plements and utensils were made of gold. Indra was intoxicated 
with the libations of soma juice, and the Brahmans were en¬ 
raptured with the magnificent donations they received. The 
winds of heaven encompassed the rite as guards, and the assembled 
gods attended to behold it.” According to the Yayu Purana, 
Marutta was taken to heaven with his kindred and friends by 
Samvarta, the officiating priest at this sacrifice. But the Ma^ 
kancfeya Purana says he was kiUed after he had laid down his 
crown and retired to the woods. 2. A king of the Solar race, 
who was killed by Yapushmat, and fearfully avenged by his son 


Dama (q.v.). 

MATALL Charioteer of Indra. 

MATANGA. ‘An elephant.’ A man who was brought up 
as a Brahman but was the son of a Chawdala. His story, as 
told in the Maha-bharata, relates that he was mercilessly goading 
an ass’s foal which he was driving. The mother ass, seeing this, 
tells her foal that she could expect no better, for her driver was 
no Brahman but a Chajicfala. Matanga, addressing the ass as 
“ most intelligent,” begged to know how this was, and was in¬ 
formed that his mother when intoxicated had received the 
embraces of a low-born barber, and that he, the offspring, was a 
Cha?idffia and no Brahman. In order to obtain elevation to the 
position of a Brahman, he went through such a course of aus¬ 
terities as alarmed the gods. Indra refused to admit him He 
perfeevered again for a hundred years, but still Indra persistently 
refused such an impossible request, and advised him to seek 
some other boon. Nothing daunted, he went on a thousand 
years longer, with the same result. Though dejected he did not 
despair, but proceeded to balance himself on his great toe. He 
continued to do this for a hundred years, when he was reduced 
to mere skin and bone, and was on the point of falling. Indra 
went to support him, but inexorably refused his request, and, 
when further importuned, “gave him the power of morung 
about like a bii-d, and changing his shape at will, and of being 
honoured and renowned.” In the Ramayana, Rama and Site 
visited the hennitage of Matanga near Rishya-muka mountain 
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1 VIATAEI-/SWAN’. An aerial being who is represented in the 
i?ig-veda as bringing down or producing Agni (fire) for the 
Bhngus. By some supposed to be the wind. / 

MATHUEA. An ancient and celebrated city on the right 
bank of the Yamuna, surviving in the modern Muttra. It was 
the birthplace of K?*ish?m and one of the seven sacred cities. The 
Yishwu PuraTza states that it was originally called Madhu or 
Madhu-vana, from the demon Madhu, who reigned there, but 
that when Lavam, his son and successor, was killed by &tru- 
ghna, the conqueror set up his o^vn rule there and built a city 
which he called Madhura or Mathura. 

MATJ?iS. ‘ Mothers ^ The divine mothers. These appear 
to have been originally the female energies of the great gods, as 
Bralimani of Brahma, Maheswarl of fi'iva, Vaishnavi of VishTiu, 
Indra?a or Aindrl of Indra, &c. The number of them was 
seven or eight or sixteen, but in the later mythology they have 
increased out of number. They are connected with the Tantra 
worship, and are represented as worshipping /Siva and attemiing 
upon his son Kartilceya. 

MATSYA. ‘AfisL’ i. The Eish Incarnation. (&eAvatara.) 
2. Name of a country. Wilson says, “Dinajpoor, Eungpoor^ 
and Cooch Beluor but there was more than one country of this 
name, and one would appear to have been situated in Northern 
India. Manu places Matsya in BrahmarsliL According to the 
Maha-bharata, King Vira/a's capital was called Matsya, his people 
also were called Matsyas, and he himself was styled Matsya. 
General Cunningham finds it in the neighbourhood of Jaypui', 
and says that the town of Vira^ or Bair^, 105 miles south of 
Delhi, was its capital. 

MATSYA PUEAWA. This Purana is so called from its con¬ 
tents having been narrated to Manu by Yishwu in the form of a 
fish {matsya). It consists of between 14,000 and 15,000 stanzas. 
This work is a miscellaneous compilation, but includes in its 
contents the elements of a genuine PuraTza. At the same time, 
it is of too mixed a character to bo considered as a genuine work 
of the Pauranik class. Many of its cliapters are the same as 
parts of the Yish7m and Padma PuraTias. It has also drawn 
largely from the Maha-bharata. “ Although a /Skiva work, it is 
not exclusively so, and it has no such sectarial absurdities as the* 
Kurina and Linga.” 
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MAUiSrEYAS. A class of Gandharvas, sons of Kasyapa, 
wlio dwelt beneath, the earth, and were sixty millions in num¬ 
ber. They overpowered the E'agas, and compelled them to flee 
to Yishmi for assistance, and he sent Purukutsa against them, 
who destroyed them. 

MAURYA. The dynasty founded by Chandra-gupta at 
Pa/ali-putra (Patna) in Magadlia, According to the Vish?zu 
PuraTia, the Maurya kings were ten in number and reigned 137 
years. Their names were—(i.) Chandra-gupta, (2.) Bindu-saiu, 
(3.) A5oka-vardhana, (4.) Su-ya6*as, (5.) Dasa-ratha, (6.) Sangata, 
(7.) /Sali-^ka, (8.) Soma-5arman, (9.) iSasa-dharman, (10.) 
had-ratlia. The names vary in other Purarzas. See Chandra- 
gupta. 


MAYA. A Daitya who was the architect and artificer of the 
Asuras, as Yiswa-karma was the artificer of the Suras or gods. 
Ho was son of Yiprachitti and father of Yajra-kama and Mando- 
dari, wife of RavaTm. He dwelt in the Devargiri mountains not 
very far from Delhi, and his chief works were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that city, where he worked for men as weU as Daityas. 
The Maha-bharata speaks of a palace ho built for the Pa7W^avas. 
In the Hari-vansa he appears frequently both as victor and van¬ 
quished ill contests "with the gods. 

MAYA. ‘ Illusion, deception.^ i. Illusion personified as a 
female form of celestial origin, created for the purpose of beguil¬ 
ing some individual Sometimes identified mth Durga as the 
source of spells, or as a personification of the unreality of worldly 
things. In this character she is called Maya-devi or Maha- 
maya. ■ 2. A name of Gaya, one of the seven sacred cities. 

MAYA-DEYI, MAYA-YATl Wife of the demon >Sambara. 
She brought up Pradyumna, the son of K7‘zsh7za, and subse¬ 
quently married him. Pradyumna is represented as being a 
revived embodiment of Kama, the god of love; and in accord¬ 
ance with tliis legend Maya-vati is identified with his wife Rati, 
the Hindu Yenus. See Maya. 

MAYU. ‘ Bleater, bellower.’ Thfe Kiimaras are called Majuis. 

MEDIIATITHI. Name of a KaTiwa who was a Yedic i^ishi. 
There is a legend in one of the Upanishads that he was carried 
up to heaven by Indra in the^form of a ram, because the god had 
been pleased with his austerities. Gf. Ganymede. 

MEDINL The earth. Kai/abluu 
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MEDIXl, jVIEDINI - KOSHA. A well-know SansliJit 
vocabulary. There are printed editions. 

MEGHA-DUTA. ‘Cloud messenger.’ A celebrated poem 
by K^i-dasa, in which a banished Yaksha implored a cloud to 
convey tidings of him to his wife. It has been translated into 
English verse by Wilson, and there are versions in French and 
German. The text has been printed with a vocabulary by 
Johnson. 

^MEGBLA-hTADA. A son of Eavawa. See Indra-jit. 

MEKAlLA. hTame of a mountain from which the hTarinada 
river is said to rise, and from which it is called Mekala and 
Mekala-kanya, ‘daughter of Mekala.’ There was a people of 
this name, who probably lived in the vicinity of this mountain. 
Their kings were also called Mekalas, and there appears to have 
been a city IVIekal^ 

MENA, MENAKA. i. In the iJig-veda, a daughter of 
V7-zshan-a5wa. A BrahmaTza teUs a strange story of Indra 
having assumed the form of Mena and then fallen in love with 
her. In the Purawas, wife of Himavat and mother of Uma and 
Ganga, and of a son named Mainaka. 2. An Apsaras sent to 
seduce the sage Viswamitra from his devotions, and succeeding 
in this object, she became the mother of the nymph iSakimtala. 

MERU. A fabulous mountain in the navel or centre of the 
earth, on which is situated Swarga, the heaven of Indra, con¬ 
taining the cities of the gods and the habitations of celestial 
spirits. The Olympus of the Hindus. Regarded as a terrestrial 
object, it would seem to be some mountain north of the Hiniar 
layas. It is also Su-meru, Hemadri, ‘ golden mountain; ’ Ratna- 
sanu, ‘jewel peak;’ Kar?iikachala, ‘lotus mountain;’ and 
Amaradri and l^eva-parvata, ‘mountain of the gods.’ 

^lERU-S A VARYAS. The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth Manus, said to be the “mind-engendered sons of a 
daughter of Daksha by himself and the tliree gods Brahma, 
Dharma, and Rudra, to whom lie presented her on ]\Iount 
Morn.” The signification of the appellation Mem is obvious ; 
that of Savanza or Savar/zi signifies that they were all of one 
caste (varna). 

!Ml]\rANSA. A school of philosophy. See Dar.s'ana. 

MDIANSA-DAR^SANA. A work on the Mimansa philo¬ 
sophy. Printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
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IMiMANSA-VARTTIIvA. A work on the Mliriansa philo- 
Sophy by Kumarila Blia//a. 

MIhrJI]xA (mas.) and Mli^^JIKA (fom.). Two boings who, 
according to the Maba-bh^ata, sprang from the seed of Eiidra, 
which was spilt upon a mountain. They are to be worshipped 
by those who desire the welfare of children. 

MITAKSHAEA, a commentar}^ by VijnanesAvara on the 
Sm?’iti or text-book of Tiljnawalkya. The authority of tliis 
book is admitted all over India, vdth the exception of Bengal 
proper. The portion on inlieritance has been translated by 
Colebrooke, and into French by Orianne. The text has been 
printed in India. 


MITHILA. A city, the capital of Yideha- or North Bihar, 
which corresponds to the modern Tirhut and Puraniya, between 
the Gandaki and Ko5i rivers. It has given its ndme to one of 
the five northern nations of Brahmans {see Brahman), and to a 
school of law. It was the country of King Janaka, and the 
name of his capital, Janaka-pura, still survives in Janakpoor,” 
on the northern frontier. 

MITEA. Probably connected with the Persian ]\Iithra. A 
foim of the sun. In the Yedas lie is generally associated with 
VaruTia, he being the ruler of the day and Yaru?za the ruler of 
the night. They together uphold and rule the earth and sky, 
guard the world, encourage religion, and chastise sin. He is 
one of the Adityas or sons of Aditi. 

MITEA-S AHA. A king called also Kalmasha-pada (q.v.). 

MLECHHAS. Foreigners, barbarians, people not of Aryan 


raca 

MOHA-MUDGAEA. ‘ Hammers for ignorance.^ A poem 
in explanation of the Vedanta philosophy. It has been printed 
and .translated by N^va 

M7?/CHCnHAKA2l. ‘The toy-cart.’ A drama in ten acts 
by King A^udraka, supposed to he the oldest Sanskrit drama 
extant, and to have been written in the first or second century 
A.D. The country over which ASfidraka reigned is not known. 
This play, says Wilson, its translator, “ is a curious and interest¬ 
ing picture of national manners . . . free from aU exterior 
influence or adulteration. It is a portrait purely Indian. It 
represents a state of society sufficiently advanced in civilisation 
to be luxurious and corrupt, and is ceilainly very far from 
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offering a flattering similitude, although not without some 
attractive features,” Williams observes, The dexterity witli 
which the plot is arranged, the ingenuity with which the inci¬ 
dents are connected, the skill with which the characters are 
delineated and contrasted, the boldness and felicity of the 
diction, are scarcely unworthy of our own great dramatists.” 
There are translations in French and several editions of the 
cext 



^Mff/GANKA-LEKHA. A play in four acts, -written by 
ViswornMia at Benares. The piece takes its name from the 
heroine, a princess of Kamarupa. It is a comparatively modern 
work. 

Mi?7TYU. ‘ Death.’ A name of Yama, the god of the dead. 

MUCHUKUFTDA. In the Pura?^as, son of Mandhat?*i, and 
called ‘ king of men.’ He rendered assistance to the gods in 
their wars with the Asuras or demons, and he asked and 
obtained as a reward the boon of a long uninterrupted sleep. 
^Vhosoever disturbed him was to be burnt to ashes by fire 
issuing from his body. Kala-yavana was lured into his cave 
by Kr^sliTza and woke the sleeper, who cast a fiery glance upon 
the intruder which destroyed him. Muchulcunda then paid 
laud and honour to K?*ish?ia, who gave him power to go to 
whatever celestial region he wished, and to enjoy all heavenly 
pleasures. Muchukunda left his cave and went to Gandha- 
madana to perform penance. The Maha-bharata says he was 
reproved by Kuvera for trusting to his priest more than to his 
own prowess for success in war, but he replied that the religious 
aid of Bralimans was as necessary as the warlike powers of 
Kshatriyas. 


MIJDGALA. A Vedic iZishi from whom the Maudgalya 
Brahmans sprang. There were several other Brahmans named 
Mudgala. A sage of this name is recorded in the Maha-bharata 
to have lived a life of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, offer¬ 
ing hospitality to thousands of Brahmans, according to liis 
humble means, with the grain which he gleaned like a pigeon, 
and which (like tlie widow of Zarephath’s oil) never underwent 
diminution, or rather increased again, when it was required.” 
Tlie choleric sage Dur-vasas went to test the patience of Mudgala, 
and six times devoured all the food which his host possessed 
without ruffling his temper. Dur-vasas in liis adniiration de- 
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clared that Mudgala would go bodily to heaven, and the mes¬ 
senger of the gods arrived with his heavenly car. The sage, 
before accepting the invitation, desired to be informed of the 
joys and ills of heaven. After hearing a full explanation, ho 
found that the enjoyments of heaven must come to a close, so 
he declared that he “ had no desire for heaven, and would seek 
only that eternal abode where there is no sorrow, nor distress, 
nor change.” He dismissed the messenger of the gods, and 
began to practise ascetic virtues, becoming indifferent to praise 
and blame, regarding clods, gold, stones, and gold as alike. 
Pure knowledge led to fixed contemplation; and that again 
imparted strength and complete comprehension, whereby he 
obtained supreme eternal perfection in the nature of quietude 
(iiirvdna). ^ 

MUDRA-EAKSHASA. ‘ The signet of the minister.’ A 
drama by Visakha-datta. This play has an historical interest, for 
Chandra-gupta, the Sandracottus of Greek writers, is a leading 
character in it The date of its production is apparently the 
eleventh or twelfth century A.D. It is one of the dramas trans¬ 
lated by Wilson, who says, “ The author was not a poet of the 
sphere of Bhava-bhuti or Kfili-dasa. His imagination rises not to 
their level, and there is scarcely a brilliant or beautiful thought 
in the play. As some equivalent for the want of imagination, 
he has a vigorous perception of character and a manly strain of 
sentiment, that are inferior only to elevated conception and deli- 
cate feeling. He is the Massinger of the Hindus. The language 
of the original partakes of the general character of the play; it is 
rarely beautiful or delicate, but always vigorous, and occasion¬ 
ally splendid” 

MUGDHA-BODHA A standard Grammar by Vopadeva, 
written towards the end of the thirteenth century. It has been 
edited by Bohtlingk, and there are several Indian editions. 

MUKA. a Danava, son of Upasunda. He assumed the form 
of a wild boar in order to kill Arjupa, but was himself killed by 
/Siva in his form of tlie Kirata or mountaineer. 

MUKIIAGNL ‘ Fiery-faced’ Spirits or goblins with faces 
of fire, perhaps meteors. 

MU NBA. ‘liahl.’ An appellation of Ketu. Name of a 
demon slain by Durga. 

LIUrVDAKA, Name of a Upanishad (q.v.) translated by 
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Dr. Eoer in the Bibliotheca Indica and by Eammohun Eoy. 
There are several editions of the text. 

MUbTI. “ A holy sage, a pious and learned person, endowed 
with ijLore or less of a divine nature, or having attained to it by 
rigid abstraction and mortification. The title is applied to the 
i^ishis, and to a great number of persons distinguished for their 
writings considered as inspired, as Pa?zini, Vyasa.” Their super¬ 
human powers over gods and men have been often displayed in 
blessings, but more frequently in curses. 

MUEA, MUEU. A great demon who had seven thousand 
sons. He was an ally of the demon Haraka, who ruled over 
Prag-jyotisha, and assisted him in the defence of that city 
against ’Krishna, He placed in the environs of the city “ nooses 
the edges of which were as sharp as razors,” but K/‘ishna cut 
them to pieces with his discus, slew Muru, “ and burnt his seven 
thousand sons like moths with the flame of the edge of his discus.” 

MUEAEI. ‘ The foe of Mura.’ An appellation of K77sh72a:. 

MUEAEl MIaS'EA. Author of the drama Murari Ha/aka or 
Anargha Eaghava (q.v.). 

MUSALA. The pestle-shaped club carried by Bala-rama. It 
was named Saunanda. 

MUSALA - DHAEA, MUSALAYUDHA, MUSALIH. 

‘Armed with a pestle.’ 'An appellation of Bala-rama 

MUSHYIICA. A celebrated boxer in the service of Kama, 
who directed him to kill KrishTia or Bala-rama in a public en¬ 
counter, but Bala-rama overthrew him and killed him. 

KABHAGADISHYA, HABHAGAHEDISHTHA, HABHA- 
jSTEDISHTHA. a son of Manu, who, while he was living as 
a Brahmachari, was deprived of his inheritance, by his father 
according to the Yajur-veda, by his brothers according to the 
Aitareya Brahmaria. He siibsequently acquired wealth by im¬ 
parting spiritual knowledga 

NACHIKETAS. The story of Hachiketas is told in the 
Taittiriya Brahmawa and Katha Upanishad. Yaja-^ravasa or 
AruTzi, the father of Nachiketas, desirous of attaining heaven, 
performed great sacrifices, and was profuse in his gifts to the 
priests. The son told him that he had not given all, for that 
lie, his son, was left, and said, “ To whom shall I te given ? ” 
On repeating the question, the father angrily replied, “To death.” 
So the son departed to the abodes of death, and, after staying 
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lere three nights, Yama was constrained to offer him a boon. 
He prayed to see his father again and be reconciled. This boon 
was granted and another offered. All kinds of blessings were 
proposed, but the youth refused to be contented ^vith anything 
but a true knowledge of the soul. Yama then proceeded to 
instruct him. The story has been done into verse by Muir 
{Texts, vol. V. p. 329). 

HAGA. A snake, especially the cobra-capella, A mythical 
• semi-divine being, having a human face with the tail of a ser¬ 
pent, and the expanded neck of the cobra. The race of Hagas 
is said to be a thousand in number, and to have sprung from 
Kadru, the wife of Kasyapa, for the purpose of peopling Patala, 
or the regions below the earth, where they reign in great 
splendour. From the name of their mother they are called 
Kildraveyas. Their mother is sometimes called Sti-rasL This 
dominion was taken from them by the Gandliarvas, but they 
recovered it througli their sister, the Harmada river, who induced 
YishTiu to send Pratardana to their assistance. Their females 
were handsome, and some of them intermarried with men, as 
Ulupi with Arjuna. 

Tlxe Nagas, or a people bearing the same name, are historical, 
and have left many traces behind them. There were mountains so 
called, and Naga-dwipa was one of the seven divisions of Bharata- 
varsha. Kings of this race reigned at Matliura, Padmavati, &c., 
and the name survives in the modem Nagpur. There are various 
speculations as to who and what they were, but it seems clear 
they were a race distinct from the Hindus. The mythological 
accounts are probably based upon the historical, but they have 
been mixed up together and confused. The favourite theory is 
that they were a Scythic race, and probably obtained their name 
from worshipping serpents or holding, them in awe and reverence. 

NAGA-LOKA. Patala, the residence of the Nagas. 

NAGA-NANDANA. A Buddhist drama in five acts by Sn 
Harsha Deva. It has been translated by Boyd. The text has 
been printed. 

NAGARA. A city. Tliere are seven sacred cities which 
confer etcrmil happiness—(i.) Ayodhya, (2.) Mathura, (3.) Maya 
(Gaya), (4.) KM (Benares), (5.) Kanchi (Conjoveram), (6.) 
Avanti or Avantika (Ujjayini), (7.) Dwaraka or DwaravatL 

NAHUSHA Son of Ayus the eldest son of PuruiuYas, and 
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father of Yayati. This long is mentioned by Mann as having 
come into conflict \vith the Brahmans, and his story is repeated 
several times with variations in different parts of the Mahii- 
bharata as well as in the PuraTias, the aim and object of it 
evidently being to exhibit the retribution awaiting any man who 
derogates from the power of Brahmans and the respect due to 
them. “ By sacrifices, austere fervour, sacred study, self-restraint, 
and valour, ISTahusha acquired the undisturbed sovereignty of 
the three worlds. . . . Through want of virtuous humility the 
great king Nahusha was utterly ruined.”— Manu^, One version 
of the story says that he aspired to the possession of Indram, wife 
of Indra, when that god had concealed himseK for having killed 
a Brahman. A thousand great i^ishis bore the car of ISTahusha 
through the air, and on one occasion he touched with his foot 
the great Agastya, who was carrying him. The sage in his anger 
cried out, “ Fall, thou serpent,” and ISTahusha fell from his 
glorious car and became a serpent. Agastya, at the supplication 
of hTahusha, put a limit to the curse; and according to one ver¬ 
sion, the doomed man was released from it by the instrumentality 
of Yudhi-sh/hira, when he threw off “his huge reptile form, 
became clothed in a celestial body, and ascended to heaven.” 

FTAIKASHEYAwS. Carnivorous imps descended from Ni- 
kasha, mother of Eava 72 a. They are called also Nikashatmajas. 

JSTAIMISHA, NAIMISHAEAYYA. A forest {aranya) near 
the Gomati (Gumti) river, in which the Maha-bharata was 
rehearsed by Sauti to the assembled iJishis. 

NAIRi^/TA Belonging to the south-west quarter; the 
regent of that quarter. An imp, goblin, or Kakshasa. 

NAISHADHA-CHAEITA, NAISHADHlYA. A poem on 
the life of Nala, king of I^ishadha, by &i Haxsha, a great scep¬ 
tical philosopher who lived in the eleventh or twelfth century 
A.D. It is one of the six Maha-kavyos. There are several 
printed editions. 

NAKSHATEAS. Mansions of the moon, lunar asterisms. 
At first they were twenty-seven in number, but they were 
increased to twenty-eight. They are said to be daughters of 
Daksha who were married to the moon. Sec Daksha. 

NAXULA. The fourth of the Pawdu princes. Ho was the 
twin son of Madri, the second wife of Pawlu, but mythologically 
he was son of the Aswins, or moi’e specifically of the A6*Avin 
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^^asatya. He was taught the art of training and managing 
horses by Drowa, and when he entered the service of the king 
of Yira^a he was master of the horsa He had a son named 
Nir-amitra by his wife Karemi-matl, a princess of Chedi. See 
Maha-bharata. 

HAL A. I. King of Hishadha and husband of DamayantL 
The story of Hala and Damayanti is one of the episodes of the 
Maha-bharata, and is well known from having been translated 
into Latin by Bopp and into English verse by Dean Milmam 
Damayanti was the only daughter of Bhima, king of Yidarbha 
(Birar), and was very lovely and accompHshed. Hala was brave 
and handsome, virtuous, and learned in the^ Yedas, skilled in 
arms and in the management of horses, but addicted to the vice 
of gambling. They loved each other upon the mere fame of their 
respective virtues and beauty, and Damayanti pined for the 
])i'esence of her unknown lover. Bhima determined that his 
daughter should hold a swayam-vara. Eajas flocked to it in 
croAvds, and among them Hala, Four gods, Indra, Agni, 
YaruTza, and Yama, also attended. Hala met them on the 
way, and reverently promised to do their wdl. They bade him 
enter the palace and inform Damayanti that they would pre¬ 
sent themselves among the candidates, and that she must choose 
one of them. Nala reluctantly 2)erformed liis task, but his 
presence perfected his conquest, and the maiden announced her 
resolve to pay due homage to the gods, but to choose liim for 
her lord Each of the four gods assumed the form of Nala, 
but the lover’s eye distinguished the real one, and she made her 
choice. They married and lived for some time in great happi¬ 
ness, a son and a daughter, named Indrasena and Indrasena, 
being bom to them. Kali, a personification of the Kali or iron 
age^ arrived too late for the swayam-vara. He resolved to be 
revenged, and he employed his peculiar powers to ruin Hala 
through his love of gambling. At his instigation, Pushkaro, 
Hala’s younger brother, proposed a game of dice. Kali charmed 
the dice, and Hala went on losing * but ho was infatuated; the 
entreaties of friends and ministers, wife and children, were of 
no avail; he went on till he had lost his all, even to his clothes. 
His rival Pushkam became king, and proclaimed that no one 
wirs to give food or shelter to Halo, so the ruined monarch 
wandered forth into the forest with his wife, and suffered gre<rt 
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privations. Some birds flew away with bis only garment. He 
resolved to abandon bis wife in tbe bope tbat sbe would return 
to ber father’s court, so be divided ber sole remaining garment 
while sbe slept and left ber. Thus left alone, DamayantI 
wandered about m great distress. She did not go home, but 
sbe at length found service and protection with tbe princess of 
Cbedi. Nala fell in with tbe king of serpents, who 'was under a 
curse from wliicb jN’ala was to deliver him. Tbe serpent bit IN'ala, 
and told him tbat tbe poison should work upon him till the e'vil 
spirit was gone out of him, and tbat be should then be restored 
to all be loved. Through tbe effects of tbe bite be was transformed 
into a misshapen dwarf. In this form be entered tbe service of 
ititu2)ar;ia, king of Ayodbya, as a trainer of horses and an 
accomplished cook, under the name of B^uka, Damayanti 
was discovered and conducted to her father’s home, where sbe 
found ber children. Great search was made for Hala, but in 
vain, for no one knew liim in bis altered form. One Br^man, 
however, suspected him, and informed DamayantL Sbe re¬ 
solved to test bis feebngs by announcing ber intention of hold¬ 
ing a second swayam-vara. King /titupar;2a determined to 
attend, and took Kala with him as driver of bis chariot. i?/tu- 
par/za was skilled in numbers and the rules of chances. On 
their journey he gave a wonderful proof of this, and be in¬ 
structed Kala in the scienca When Nala bad acquired this 
knowledge tbe evil spirit went out of liim, but still he retained 
bis deformity. Damayanti half penetrated bis disguise, and 
was at length convinced tbat be was ber husband by tbe flavour 
of a dish which he bad cooked. They met, and, after some 
loving reproaches and tbe interference of tbe gods, they became 
reconciled, and Kala resumed his form. He again played with 
Pusbkara, and staked bis wife against the kingdom. Profiting 
by tlie laiowledge be bad obtained from ititupar^ia, be won 
back all and again became king. Pusbkara then bumbled him¬ 
self, and Nala not only forgave bun, but sent him home to bis 
own city cmicbed with many gifts. Tbe text of this poem 
has been often printed, and there are translations in various 
languages. 

2. A monkey chief, said to be a son of Viswa-karma. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ramriya 7 ia, he bad the power of making stones float 
in water. He Avas in Rama’s army and built tbe bridge of 
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.^one called Eama-setu, or I^ala-setu, from the continent to 


Ceylon, over which Hama passed with hig army. 

I^ALA-XUVARA. A son of Xuvera. 

iSTALODAYA (Nala + udaya). ‘ The rise of Nala,’ A poem 
describing the restoration to power of King Kala after he had 
lost his all It is ascribed to a Kali-dasa, but the composition 
is very artificial, and the ascription to the great Kah-dasa may 
well be doubted. The text has been printed, and there is a 
metrical translation by Yatea 

KALOPAKHYAIS; A. The story of Kala, an episode of the 
Jlaha-bharata. See Kala 

KAMUCHL A demon slain by Indra with the foam of 
water. The legend of Namuchi first appears in the i?2g-veda, 
where it is said that Indra ground “ the head of the slave 
Kamuchi hke a sounding and rolling cloud,” but it is amplified 
by the commentator and also in the /Satapatha Bralima?2a and 
llaha-bharata. When Indra conquered the Asuras there was one 
Kamuchi who resisted so strongly that he overpowered Indra 
and held him. Kamuchi offered to let Indra go on promise not 
to kin him by day or by night, with wet or with dry. Indra 
gave the promise and was released, but he cut off Kamuchi’s 
head at twilight, between day and night, and ^nth foam of 
water, which was, according to the authorities, neither wot nor 
dry. The Maha-bhaiuta adds that the dissevered hetid followed 
Indi'a calling out ‘‘0 wicked slayer of thy friend.” 

KANDA. I. The cowherd by whom Krish 72 a was brought 
up. 2. A king, or dynasty of kings, of Magadha^ that reigned 
at Pa/ali-putra, and was overthrown by Cliandra-gupta the 
Maury a about 315 b.c. See Chandra-gupta. 

NAKDANA. The grove of Indra, lying to the north of Meru. 

KAKDI. The buU of /Siva. The Vayu Purana makes him 
the son of Kasyapa and Surabhi His image, of a milky white 
colour, is always conspicuous before the temples of /Siva. He is 
the chamberlain of /Siva, chief of his personal attendants (gana^), 
and carries a staff of offica He ^s guardian of all quadrupeds. 
He is also called /Salankayana, and he has the appellations of 
Kadi-deha and Ta?kZava-talika, because he accompanies \vith 
music the tarzJava ilance of liis master. 

K ANHI-MUKHAS. a class of Pib-is or Manes, concerning 
\N'hose character there is a good deal of uncertainty. 
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JS'AjSTDINI. The cow of plenty belon^ng to the sageVasish- 
flia, said to have been born of Surabhi, the cow of plenty that 
was produced at the churning of the ocean, 

NAlSTDI-PURAiVA. See PuraT^a. 

NAhTDLSA, JSTAhTDLSWAEA ‘Lord of ISTandi.’ A title of 
iS'iva. It is related in the PamayaTia that Ravawa went to the 
^ara-vana, the birthplace of Karttikeya, and on his way through 
the mountains he beheld “ a formidable, dark, tawny-coloured 
dwarf called Handlswara, who was a follower of Maha-deva, or 
rather that deity himself in another body. This being desired 
Ravam to halt, as Siva was sporting in the mountain, and no 
one, not even a god, could pass. PavaTia asked derisively who 
Siva was, and laughed contemptuously at jSTandlswara, who had 
the face of a monkey. Nandi^wara retorted that monkeys hav¬ 
ing the same shape as himself and of similar energy should bo 
produced to destroy KavaTWi's race. In reply to this menace, 
Eavawa threatened to pull up the mountain by its roots and let 
Siva know his o'vvn danger. So he threw his arms round the 
mountain and lifted it up, which made the hosts of Siva tremble 




and Parvati quake and cling to her husband. Siva then pressed 
down the mountain 'vvith his great toe, and crushed and held 
fast the arms of EavaT^a, who uttered a loud cry which shook 
all creation. Eava^z-a^s friends counselled him to propitiate 6^iva, 
and he did so for a thousand years with hymns and weeping. 
-«Siva then released him, and said that his name should be Eava?ia ' 
from the cry (rdva) which he had uttered. The origin of this 
story is sufficiently manifest, it has been built up on the name 
EavaTia, to the glory of ^'iva, by a zealous partisan of that deity. 

HAEA. ‘Mam’ Tlie original eternal man. 

HAEADA. A i^ishi to whom some hymns of the 5%-veda 
are ascribed. He is one of the Prajapatis, and also one of the 
seven great i?«shis. The various notices of him are somewhat 
inconsistent. The Rig-veda describes him as “of the Kariwa 
family.” Another authority states that he sprang from the 
forehead of Brahma, and the Vish7^u Purina makes him a son 
of Ka^yapa and one of Daksha’s daughters. The Maha-bharata 
and some Puranas state that he frustrated the sclieme which 
paksha had formed for peopling the earth, and consequently 
incurred that patriarca’s curse to enter again the womb of a 
woman and bo born. Daksha, however, relented at the solid- 
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of Brahma, and consented that Narada should he bom 
again of Brahma and one of Daksha’s daughters; he was hence 
called Brahma and Deva-brahma. In some respects he bears a 
resemblance to Orpheus. He is the inventor of the viTia (lute), 
and was chief of the Gandharvas or heavenly musicians. He 
also went down to the infernal regions (Pat^a), and was de¬ 
lighted with what he saw there. In later times he is connected 
with the legend of K7'^sh7^a. He warned Kansa of the imminent 
incarnation of Yish7zu, and he afterwards became the friend and 
associate of KrishTia 

The Narada-pancha-mtra relates that Brahma advised his 
son Narada to marry, but Harada censured his father as a falsa 
teacher, because devotion to K77‘sh7ia was the only true means 
of felicity. Brahma then cursed Narada to lead a life of sen¬ 
suality, in subjection to women, and Narada retorted the curse, 
condemning Brahma to lust after his own daughter, and to 
bo an object unworthy of adoration. Narada has the appella¬ 
tions, Kali-karaka, ‘ strife-makerKapi-vaktra, ‘ monkey-faced;’ 
Pisuna, ‘ messenger or spy.’ 

Narada was also one of the great ^vriters upon law. His 
text-book, called ‘‘ Naradlya Dharma-^astra,” has been translated 
into English by Dr. JoUy. 

NAEADA PANCHA-KATEA. A ritualistic work of the 
YaisliTzavas. It has been printed in the Bibliotheca Indka. 

NAEADA-PUEAYA, NAEADlYA-PUEAA^A. “ Wiieve 
Narada has described the duties which were obsers’ed in the 
P.rihat Kalpa, that is called the Naradlya, having 25,000 
stanzas.” But the only copy that Wilson analysed contained 
not more than 3000 stanzas. There is another work called the 
Bnlian or Great Naradlya, but this extends only to 3500 verses. 
These Purawas, says Wilson, bear “ no conformity to the defi¬ 
nition of a PuraTza ; both are sectorial and modem compilations, 
intended to support the doctrine of Bhakti or faith in Yish 7 iu.” 
They are modern compositions, possibly even of so late a date as 
the sixteenth or seventeenth cei\tury. One of them refers to 
the kind's of cows ” and “ contemners of the gods,” meaning, 
no doubt, the Mohammadans, so that the passage would seem 
to have been written after India was in their hands. 

NAEAKA. Hell; a place of torture to which the souls of 
the wicked arc sent. ]\fanu enumerates twenty-one hells ;— 
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Tamisra, Andha-tamisra, Maha-raurava, Eaurava, ISTaraka, Kala- 
siitra, Maha-naraka, Sanjlvana, Maha-viclii, Tapana, Samprata- 
pana, Sanliata, Sakakola, Kuc^mala, Puti-mrittika, Lolia-sanku, 
i??jislia, Panth^a, ASalmali, Asi-patra-vaiia, and' Lolia-daraka« 
Other authorities vary greatly as to the numbers and names of 
the hells, ^ee Yish?iu Piiram, ii. 214. 

NAEAKA An Asuxa,. son of the Earth. In the Mahtv 
bharata and Yish/iu Piiram he is said to have carried off the 
ear-rings of Aditi to the impregnable castle of Prag-jyotisha, but 
K^’ishwa, at the request of the gods, went there and killed him 
and recovered the jewels. In the Hari-vansa the legend differs. 
According to this, Haraka, king of Prag-jyotisha, was an implac¬ 
able enemy of the gods. He assumed the form of an elephant, 
and having carried off the daughter of Yiswa-karma, he subjected 
her to violation. He seized the daughters of the Gandharvas, and 
of gods and of men, as well as the Apsarasas themselves, and 
had more than 16,000 women, for whom he built a splendid 
residence. He also appropriated to himself jewels, garments, and 
valuables of all sorts, and no Asura before him had ever been 
so horrible in his actions. 

HAEA-HAEAYAYA. Two ancient i?ishis, sons of Dharma 
and Aliinsa. The names are sometimes applied to Krish^za 
and to lO'-isliTia and Arjuna. The Yamana PuraTza has a 
legend about them which is alluded to in the drama of Yik- 
ramorvasl. Their penances and austerities alarmed the gods, 
so Indra sent nymplis to inspire them with passion and disturb 
their devotions. Hiiraya^a took a flo'wer and placed it on his 
tiiigL Lnmediately there sprung from it a beautiful nymph 
whose charms far-' excelled those of the celestial nymphs, and 
made tliem return to heaven filled with shame and vexation. 
Narayawa sent this nymph to Indra vnth. them, and from her 
having been produced from the thigh (urn) of the sage, she was 
called Urva^I. 

NAEASIHHA-AYATAEA See Avataiu 
HAEASINHA PUEA.VA. See Pura?ia. 

NAEA-YISHWANA. ‘A man-devourer;’ a Eakshasa or 
other malignant being. 

HAEAYAYA. i. Tlie son of Nara, the original man, and 
often identified or coupled Avith Yarn. 2. The creator Brahma, 
wlio, according to IManu, was so called because the waters {nara) 
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his first ayana or place of motion. The name is found for 
first time in the iS'atapatha Brahma?za. The name as com¬ 
monly used applies to Yish^m, and is that under which he was 
first worshipped. 


XARIMADA. The Nerbudda river, wdiich is esteemed holy. 
The personified river is variously represented as being daughter 
of a i?ishi named Mekala (from whom she is called j\Iekala and 
]\fekala-kanya), as a daughter of the moon, as a ‘ mind-horn 
daughter ’ of the Somapas, and as sister of the h^agas. It was 
she who brought Purukutsa to the aid of the Kagas against the 
Gandliarvas, and the grateful snake-gods made her name a charm 
against the venom of snakes. According to the Yishnu PuraTza, 
she had a son by Purukutsa who was name(J Trasadasyu. Tlie 
Matsya Pura?m gives DuA-saha as the name of her husband. 
Tlie Hari-vaii.sa is inconsistent with itself. In. one place it 
makes her wife of Purukutsa and mother of Trasadasyu; in 
another it makes her the wife of Trasadasyu. She is also called 
Reva and Purva-ganga, and, as a daughter of the moon, Indu-ja 
and Somodhhava. 


HASAT\ A. Hame of one of the Asivins. It is also used 
in the plural for both of them, 

NAYA-RATNA. The nine gems; pearl, ruby, topaz, dia¬ 
mond, emerald, lapis lazuli, coral, sapphire, and one not identified 
called Go-meda. The nine gems of the court of Yikrama, pro¬ 
bably meaning Yikramaditya, whose era the Samvat begins in 
56 B.c. A verse gives their names as Dhanwantari, Kshaj^aTiaka, 
Amara Sinlia, S'anku, Yet^a-hha//a, Ghafa-karpara, Kali-dasa, 
Yaraha-mihira, Yararuchi. The date of Yikramaditya is by no 
means settled. Bhau Daji endeavours to identify Yikrama with 
Hamha Yikramaditya, who lived in the middle of the sixth 
century. 

^NroAGHA. A Brahman, son of Pulastya, who dwelt at 
Yira-nagara, a large handsome city on the banks of the Deviku 
river ” (the Gogra). He Avas a disciple of the sage Bihhix, and 
when Ribhu went to ’vnsit his disqiple, Nidagha enteiinined him 
reverentially. iJibhu instructed him in divine knowledge until 
he learned to “ behold all things as the same with himself, and, 
perfect in holy knowledge, obtained final liberation.” 

RIPAHA-SUTRA. An old work upon the metres of the Yeda«^ 

NIDHL * A treasure.* Nine treasures belonging to the god 
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Kuvera. Each of them is personified or has a guardian spirit, 
which is an object of worship among the Tantrikae. The nature 
of these ISTidhis is not clearly understood. See a note by Wilson 
on verse 534 of the Megha-duta, Collected Works, iv. 379. 
Their names are Kachchhapa, Mukunda, iTanda (or Kunda), 
Kharba, Makara, Nila, 6'ankha, Padma, and Maha-padma. The 
Nidhis are called also Nidh^a, Nikara, and /S'evadhL 

NIDEA. ‘ Sleej).’ Sometimes said to be a female form of 
Brahma, at others to have been produced at the churning of the 


ocean. 

NIGHAWrU, NIGHAiVrUKA. A glossary, especially of 
synonyms and obsolete and obscure Vedic terms. There was 
at least one work of this kind before the days of Yaska, See 
Ninikta. 

NIEIASHA. A female demon, the mother of Eava^ia, The 
mother of the carnivorous imps called Pisitasanas, or by theii 
metronymic Naikusheyas and Nikashatmajas. 

NIKUMBHA. I. A Eakshasa who fought against Kama. He 
was son of Kumbha-kar?ia. 2. An Asura who, according to the 
Hari-van^a, received the boon from Brahma that he should die 
only by the hands of Yishm* He was king of Sha^-pura and 
had great magical powers, so that he could multiply himself into 
many forms, though he conunonly assumed only tlu’ee. He car¬ 
ried off the daughters of Brahmtvdatta, the friend of Krishmx, 
and tliat hero attacked him and kihed him under different 
forms more than once, but he was eventually slain outright by 
Knsh7ia, and his city of Sha/-pura was given to Bralim^ 
datta. 

NiLA ‘Blue.' i. A mythic range of mountains north of 
!Meru. 2. A mountain range in Orissa. 3. A monkey ally of 
Kama. 4. A Pam/ava warrior killed by Aswatthaman. 

NILA-KAN 7 HA. ‘ Blue throat' An epithet of Siysl See 
/Siva, 

NIMI. Son of Ikshwaku, and founder of the djmasty of 
^Mithilfu He was cursed by the sage Yasish^ha to lose his cor¬ 
poreal form, and he retorted the imprecation upon the sage. 
Both abandoned the bodily condition. Yasishfiia was born 
again as the issue of Mitra and YaruTia, but “ the corpse of 
Nimi Avas preserved from decay by being embalmed with fm- 
grant oils and resins, and it remained as entire as if it Avere 
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immortaL'’ Tlie gods were willing to restore him to bodily life, 
but Nimi decliuQd, declaring that the separation of soul and 
body was so distressing that he would never resume a corporeal 
shape and become liable to it again. “ To this desire the gods 
assented, and 1^‘imi was placed by them in the eyes of all 
living creatures, in consequence of which their eyelids are ever 
opening and shutting .”—Vishnu Purana. A wink of the eye 
is called niniisha, and the legend was probably built upon the 
resemblance of the two words. 

NIEA^AYA-SIKDHTJ. A work on religious ceremonies and 
law by Kamalakara. It has been printed at Bombay and Benares. 

NIRiJ/TL ‘Death, decay.^ Death personified as a god¬ 
dess ; sometimes regarded as the wife and ‘sometimes as the 
daughter of A-dharma. One of the Rudras. 

NIRUKTA. ‘ Etymology, glossary.’ One of the Vedangas. 
Tlie Nirukta is devoted to the explanation of difficult Vedic 
words. The only work of the kind now known to us is that of 
1 aska, who was a predecessor of PaTiini; but such works were 
no doubt numerous, and the names of seventeen writers of 
Niruktas are mentioned as having preceded Yaska. The 
IS^irukta consists of three parts :—(i.) NaighaTihika, a collection of 
synonymous words j (2.) ISTaigama, a collection of words peculiar 
to the Vedas; (3.) Daivata, words relating to deities and sacri¬ 
fices. These are mere lists of words, and are of themselves of 
little value. They may have been compiled by Y^ka himself, 
or he may have found them ready to his hand. The real Nirukta, 
the valuable portion of the work, is Yaska’s commentary wliich 
follows. In this he explains the meaning of words, enters into 
etymological investigations, and quotes passages of the Vedas 
in illustration. These are valuable from their acknowledged 
antiquity, and as being the oldest known examples of a Vedic 
gloss. They also throw a light upon tlie scientific and religious 
condition of their times, but the extreme brevity of their style 
makes them obscure and difficult to understand. The text of 
the Nhukta has been published by > Roth. 

NISIIADA A mountain tribe dwelling in the Vindhya 
mountains, said to have been produced from the thigh of Veria; 
tlie Bhils or foresters, and barbarians in general {See Yena.) 
Any outcast, especially the ofispring of a Brahman father and 
Sudra mother. 
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NISHADHA. I. A mythic range of monntains lying south of 
Mem, but sometimes described as on the east. It is north of the 
ELimalaya, 2. The country of hTala, probably the ?hil country. 

NISHTIGEL In the i?ig-veda, the mother of Indra, 

OT 5 UJMBHA An Asura killed by Durga. See /S'limbha. 

NlTI-MAHJARL A work on ethics by Dya Dwiveda, 
exemplified by stories and legends with special reference to tlie 
Yedas. Some specimens are given in the Iifidian Antiquary, 
vol. V. 

hTlTI-S'ASTRAS. Works on morals and polity, consisting 
either of proverbs and wise maxims in verse, or of stories and 
fables inculcating some moral precept and illustrating its effects. 
These fables are generally in prose interspersed with pithy 
maxims in verse. 

NIYATA-KAVACHAS. ‘ Clothed in impenetrable armour.^ 
A class of Daityas descended from Prahlada, “ whose spirits 
were purified by rigid austerity.” According to the Mali^ 
bharata they were 30,000,000 in number, and dwelt in the 
depths of the sea. They were destroyed by Arjuna. 

IST-RZ-SINHA The Nara-sinha or man-lion incarnation. See 
Avatara. 

Ni^Z-SIIIHA PURAYA See Pura7^a. 

Ni2/-SINHA TAPAhTL An Upanishad in which Yishwu is 
worshipped under his form Hri-sinha. Published with the com¬ 
mentary of /Shnkaracharya in the Bibliotheca Iridica, 

NY AY A. The logical school of philosophy. See Darsana. 

NYAYA-DARaSANA, NYAYA-StJTRA-Yi^/TTI. Works 
of Gotama on the Nyaya philosophy. They have been printed. 

0 DR A The country of Orissa A man of that country. 

OM A word of solemn invocation, affirmation, benediction, 
and consent, so sacred that when it is uttered no one must hear 
it. The word is used at the commencement of prayers and re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, and is generally placed at the beginning of 
books. It is a compound of the three letters a, w, m, which are 
typical of the three Yedas; and it is declared in the Upanishads, 
where it first appears, to have a mystic power and to be worthy 
of the deepest meditation. In later times the monosyllable re¬ 
presents the Hindu triad or union of the three gods, a being 
YishTiu, u Siva,, and m Brahm^ This monosyllable is called 
Udgitha, 
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OMKAEA. The sacred monosyllable Om. Name of one of 
the twelve great lingas. See Linga. 

OSHADHI-PEASTHA. ‘The place of medicinal herbs.’ 
A city in the Himalaya mentioned in the Kum^a-sambhava. 

OSHTHA-KAEiVAKAS. A people whose lips extended to 
their ears, mentioned in the Maha-bharata, 

PAD A. The Pada text of the Yedas, or of any other work, 
is one in which each word (pada) stands separate and distinct, 
not joined with the next according to the rules of sandhi (coali¬ 
tion). See Pa/ha, 

PADMA, PADMAYATI. A name of Lakshml. 

PADjMAYATI. Name of a city. It wo^jld seem, from the 
mention made of it in the drama Malatl Madliava, to lie in the 
Yindhya mountains. 

PADMA-K ALP A. The last expired kalpa or year of Brahm^ 

PADMA-PUEAYA, PADMA-PUEAYA. This Purawa 
generally stands second in the list of Pura^ms, and is thus de¬ 
scribed : —“ That which contains an account of the period when 
the world was a golden lotos (padma), and of all the occurrences 
of that time, is, therefore, called Padma by the wise. It con¬ 
tains 55,000 stanzas.” The work is divided into five books or 
Klia?iC?as :—“ (i.) Srishti KhaTidfa, or section on creation ; (2.) 
Bhumi Kha/wfa, on the earth ; (3.) Swarga IQia;tdfa, on heaven; 
(4.) Patala Khaiida, on the regions below the earth ; (5.) Uttara 
Kha?2^a, last or supplementary chapter. There is also cuiTent 
a sLxth division, the Ivriyaryoga-sara, a treatise on the practice 
of devotion.” These denominations of the various divisions 
convey but an imperfect and partial notion of their heterogene¬ 
ous contents, and it seems probable that the different sections 
are distinct works associated together under one title. There is no 
reason to consider any of them as blder than the twelfth century. 
Tlie tone of the whole Pura?na is strongly Yaish7iava; that of the 
last section especially so. In it Siva is represented as explain¬ 
ing to P^’vati the nature and attributes of Yislnni, and in the 
end.the two join in adoration of that deity. A few chapters 
have been printed and translated into Latin by YoUheim. 

PAHIiAYA. Name of a people. Manu places the Pahlavas 
among the northeni nations, and perhaps the name is connected 
with the word Pahlavi, ie,y Persian They let their beards grow 
by command of King Sagara. According to jManuj they were 
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Ksliatriyaa who had become outcasts, but the Maha-bharata says 
they were created from the tail of Yasish^ha’s cow; of fortune j 
and the RamayaTza states that they sprang from her breath. 
They are also called Pahnavas. 

PAIJAVANA. A name of the King Sudas, his patronymic 
as son of Pijavana. 

PAILA. A learned man who was appointed in ancient days 
to collect the hymns of the i?%-veda. He arranged it in two 
parts, and must liave been a coadjutor of Yeda Yyasa. 

PAKA-iSASAKA. A name of Indra, and of Arjuna as de¬ 
scended from Indra. 

PALAKAPYA. An ancient sage who wrote upon medicine, 
and is supposed to have been an incarnation of Dhanwantari. 

PAMPA. A river which rises in the i?/shyamuka mountain 
and falls into the Tungabhadra below AnagundL Also a lake 
in the same locality. 

PAKCHA-CHUDA. A name of Rambh^ 

PAKCHAJAKA. i. Name of a demon who lived in the sea 
in the form of a conch-sheU. He seized the son of Sandipani, 
under whom K?‘/sh7m learnt the use of arms, K?’ish7ia rescued 
the boy, killed the demon, and afterwards used the conch-shell 
for a horn. 2. A name of Asamanjas (q.v.). 

PAHCHAJANYA. Knshwa^s conch, formed from the shell 
of the sea-demon Panchajana, 

PANCHALA. Name of a country. From the Mah^ 
bharata it would seem to have occupied the Lower Doab ; Manu 
places it near Kanauj. It haa sometimes been identified with 
the Panjab, and with ‘‘ a Little territory in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Hastinapur.^^ Wilson sa3^s, “ A country ex¬ 
tending north and west from Dellii, from the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas to the Chambal.’^ It was divided into Northern and 
Southern Pancluilas, and the Ganges separated them. Cunning¬ 
ham considers North Panchala to be Rohilkhand, and South 
Panchala the Gangetic Doab. The capital of the former was 
Alii-clihatra, whose ruins arc found near Rdmnagar, and of the 
latter Kampilya, identical with the modern Kampila, on the old 
Ganges between Badaun and Famikhabad 
PANCHA-LAKSHAYA. The five distinguishing character¬ 
istics of a Pura?ia. Pura?ia. 

PANCHALl. DraupadI as princess of Panchala, 
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PANCHANAl^A. ‘ Five-faced’ An epithet applied to 


PAFTCHAPSAEAS. l^ame of a lake. See Manda-karwL 

PAISTCHA-^IKHA. One of the earliest professors of the 
SMchya philosophy. 

PAFTCHA-TANTRA. A famous collection of tales and 
fahles in five (paTicJia) hooks (fanfra). It was compiled hy a 
Brahman named Yish?iu- 5 arman, about the end of the fifth 
century A.D., for the edification of the sons of a king, and was 
the original of the better-known Hitopade^a. This work has 
reappeared in very many languages both of thti East and West, 
and has been the source of many familiar and widely known 
stories. It was translated into Palilavi or old Persian by order 
of Naushirvan in the sixth century A.D. In the ninth century 
it appeared in Arabic as Kalila 0 Damna, then, or before, it was 
translated into Hebrew, Syriac, Turkish, and Greek; and from 
these, versions were made into all the languages of Europe, and 
it became familiar in England as Pilpay’s Fables (Fables of 
Bidpai). In modem Persia it is the basis of the Anwar-i 
Suhaili and lyar-i Danish. Tlie latter has reappeared in Hin¬ 
dustani as the Khirad-afroz. The stories are popular through¬ 
out Hindustan, and have found their way into most of the lan¬ 
guages and dialects. There are various editions of the text and 
several translations. 


PAHCHAVATl A place in the great southern forest near 
the sources of the Godavari, where Rama passed a long period 
of his banishment. It has been proposed to identify it with 
the modem Hasik, because LakshmaTia cut off Surpa-nakha’s 
nose (ndsika) at PanchavatL 
PAhTCHAYINiSA. See Prau^^ha BrahmaTza 
PANCHA-Yi? 7 KSHA. ^Five trees.’ The five trees of 


Swarga, named Mandara, Parijataka, Sant^a, Kalpa-vriksha, 
and Hari-chandana. 

PAHCHOPAKHYAHA. The Pancha-tantra. 

PAYDAY AS. The descendants of Pa?i 7 u. 

PAAY)U. ‘ The pale.’ Brother of Dh? 7 ta-rashte, king of 
Hastina-pura and father of the PaTirfavas or PaTi^u princes. See 
Mah^bharata. 

PAA^DYA. Tandy % Chola, and Chera were three kingdoms in 
the south of the Peninsula for some centuiies before and after the 
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Christian era. Pmdjo. was well known to the Komans as the 
kingdom of King Pandion, who is said to have sent'ambassador^ 
on two different occasions to Augustus Caesar. Its capital was 
Madura, the Southern Mathura. Pa7i^ya seems to have fallen 
under the ascendancy of the Chola kings in the seventh or 
eighth century. 

PAJVINI. The celebrated grammarian, author of the work 
called Paninlyam. This is the standard authority on Sansk?-it 
grammar, and it is held in such respect and reverence that it is 
considered to have been ■written by inspiration. So in old times 
PaTiini was placed among the j?ishis, and in more modern days 
he is represented to have received a large portion of his work by 
direct inspiration from the god Siva. • It is also said that he 
was so dull a child that he was expelled from school, but the 
favour of Siva placed him foremost in knowledge. He was not 
the first grammarian, for he refers to the works of several who 
preceded him. The grammars which have been \vritten since 
his time are numberless, but although some of them are of great 
excellence and much in use, Pamni stiU reigns supreme, and 
his rules are incontestable. ‘‘His work,” says. Professor Wil¬ 
liams, “ is perhaps the most original of all productions of the 
Hindu mind.” The work is written in the form of Sutras or 
aphorisms, of which it contains 399^> arranged in eight (ashici) 
chapters (adhyatya), from which the work is sometimes caUed 
Ash^adhyayi. These aphorisms are exceedingly terse and com- 
plicatei Special training and study are required to reach their 
meaning. Colebrooke remarks, that “ the endless pursuit of 
exceptions and limitations so disjoins the general precepts, that 
the reader cannot keep in view their intended connection and 
mutual relations. He wanders in an intricate maze, and the key 
of the labyrinth is continuaUy slipping from his hand.” But it 
has been well observed that.there is a great difference between 
the European and Hiudu ideas of a grammar. In Europe, gram¬ 
mar has hitherto been looked upon as only a means to an end, 
the medium through which a knowledge of language and litera¬ 
ture is acquired. With the PaTzeJit, grammar was a science ; it 
was studied for its own sake, and investigated with the most 
minute criticism ; hence, as Goldstticker says, “ Panini^s work is 
indeed a kind of natural history of the Sanskrit language.” 
PaTiini was a native of S'alatura, iu the country of Gandh^a, 
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,^st of the Indus, and so is known as /Salottariya, He is 
described as a descendant of Pa?un and grandson of Devala. 
His mother’s name was Dakshi, who probably belonged to the 
race of Daksha, and he bears the metronymic Daksheya. He 
is also called Ahika. The time when he lived is uncertain, but it 
is supposed to have been about four centuries b.c. Goldstiicker 
carries him back to the sixth century, but Weber is inclined 
to place him considerably later. Pa7dni’s grammar has been 
printed by Bbhtlingk, and also in India. Goldstticker’s 

Pdninl, his Place in LiteraiureP 

PAiVIS. ‘Niggards.’ In the iJig-veda, “the senseless, false, 
evil-speaking, unbelieving, unpraising, unworshipping Panis were 
Dasyus or envious demons who used to steal cows and hide them 
in caverns.” They are said to have stolen the cows recovered by 
/Shrama (q.v.). • 


PANNAGA. A serpent, snake. See Naga. 

PAPA-PUPUSHA. ‘ Man of sin,’ A personification of all 
wickedness in a human form, of which all the members are great 
eins. The head is brahmanicide, the arm cow-kiUing, the nose 
woman-murder, &c. 

PAEADAS. A barbarous people dwelling in the north-west. 
Manu says they were Kshatriyas degiuded to be /S^udras. 

PAEAT^IAKSHIS (Parama-nshis). The great i^ishis. See 
Pishl 

PAEAMAT]MAN. The supreme soul of the universe. 

PAEAI^lESHfHIN. ‘Who stands in the highest place.' 
A title applied to any superior god and to some distinguished 
mortals. A name used in the Vedas for a son or a creation of 
PrajapatL 

PAEAiSAEA. A Vedic Rishi to whom some hymns of the 
jRig-veda are attributed. He was a disciple of Kapila, and he 
received the Vislmu PuraTza from Pulastya and taught it to 
Maitreya. He was also a writer on^Dharma-^^tra, and texts of 
his are often cited in books on law.* Speculations as to his era 
dilTer widely, from 575 b.o. to 1391 b.o., and cannot bo trusted. 
By an amour with Satyavatl he was father of Krkhna Dwaipa- 
yana, tlie Yyasa or arranger of the Vedas. According to the 
NirTikta, he was son of Vasish/ha, but the Maharbharata and 
the Vishwu Pura^^a make him the son of Saktri and grandson of 
Vasish/ha, The legend of his birth, as given in tlio Maha-bharata, 
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is tnat King Kalmaslia-pada met with /S^aktri in a narrow path, 
and desired him to get out of the way. The sage refused, and the 
Raja struck him with his whip. Thereupon the sage cursed the 
Raja so that he became a man-eating Rakshasa. In this state 
he ate up ^Saktri, whose Avife, AdWsyanti, afterwards gave birth to 
Parasara, Wlien this child grew up and heard the particulars 
of liis father^s death, he instituted a sacrifice for the destruction 
of all the Rakshasas, but was dissuaded from its completion by 
Yasish/!ha and other sages. As he desisted, he scattered the 
remaining sacrificial fire upon the northern face of the Himalaya, 
Avhere it still blazes forth at the phases of the moon, consuming 
Rakshasas, forests, and mountains. 

PARA/SARA-PHRAA^A. See Pura72a. 

PARA>SIKAS. Parsikas or Parsilcas, i.^., Persians. 

PARA^'IJ-RAMA ‘ Rama Avith the axe.’ The first Rilma 
and the sixth Avatara of Vish?m. He was a Brahman, the fifth 
son of Jamad-agni and Remika. By his father’s side he descended 
from Bhrigu, and Avas, 'par excellence, the Bhargava; by his 
mother’s side he belonged to the royal race of the Ku^ikas. He 
became manifest in the world at the beg innin g of the Tretii- 
juiga, for the purpose of repressing the tyranny of the Kshatriya 
or regal caste. His story is told in the Maha-hharata and in the 
Pura?ias. He also appears in the Ramayarza, hut chiefly as an 
opponent of Rama-chandra. According to the Maha-hhiirata, he 
instructed Arjuna in the use of arms, and had a combat Avith 
Bhishma, in which both suifered equally. He is also represente»l 
as being present at the great war council of the Kaurava princes. 
This Paraai-rama, the sixth Avatara of Vishwn, appeared in 
the world before Rama or Rama-chandra, tlie seventh Avatara, 
but they were both living at the same time, and the elder incar¬ 
nation showed some jealousy of the younger. The Maliii-bharata 
represents Param-rama as being struck senseless by Rama- 
chandra, and the Raniaya?ia relates how Para5u-rama, who was 
a follower of 6Iva, felt aggrieved by Rama’s breaking the boAV 
of Siva, and chaUeiiged him to a trial of strengtL This ended 
in his defeat, and in some way led to his being “ excluded from 
a seat in the celestial Avorld.” In early life Parasu-riima Avas 
under the protection of >Siva, who instructed him id the use of 
arms, and gave him the parasu, or axe, from which he is named 
The first act recorded of him by the Muha-bharata is tliat, bj 
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:oinmand of his father, he cut off the headlof his mother, Ee/iuk^ 
She had incensed her husband by entertaining impure thoughts, 
and he called upon each of his sons in succession to kill her. 
Parasu-rama alone obeyed, and his readiness so pleased his fathei 
that he told liim to ask a boon. Ho begged that his mother 
might be restored pure to life, and, for himself, that he might be 
invincible in single combat and enjoy length of days. Parasu- 
riima’s hostility to the Kshatriyas evidently indicates a severe 
struggle for the supremacy between them and the Brahmans. 
He is said to have cleared the earth of the Kshatriyas twenty- 
one times, and to have given the earth to the Brahmans. The 
origin of his hostility to the Kshatriyas is thus- related:—Karta- 
\drya, a Kshatriya, and king of the Haihayas, had a thousand 
arms. This king paid a visit to the hermitage of Jamad-agni in 
the absence of that sage, and was hospitably entertained by his 
wife, but when he departed he carried off a sacrificial calf be¬ 
longing to their host. This act so enraged Parasu-rama that he 
pursued Karta-virya, cut off his thousand arms and killed him. 
In retaliation the sons of Karta-virya killed Jamad-agni, and for 
that murder Param-rama vowed vengeance against them and the 
whole Kshatriya race. “ Tlirice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Kshatriya caste, and he filled with tlieir blood the 
five large lakes of Samanta-panchaka.^’ He then gave the earth 
to Ka^^apa, and retired to the Mahendra mountains, where he 
was visited by Arjuna. Tradition ascribes the origin of the 
country of Malabar to Para-su-rama, According to one account 
he received it as a gift from Vaniwa, and according to another 
he drove back the ocean and cut fissures in the Ghats with blows 
of his axe. He is said to have brought Brahmans into this 
country from the north, and to have bestowed the land upon 
them in expiation of the slaughter of the Kshatriyas. He beam 
the appellations Khanrfa-param, ‘ who strikes with the axe,' and 
Nyaksha, ^ inferior. * 

PARAVASU. See Raibhya and Yava-knta, 

PARIJATA. The tree produced at the churning of the 
ocean, and the delight of the nymphs of heaven, perfuming the 
world with its blossoms.” It was kept in Indi'a’s heaven, and 
was the pride of his wife /Sachl, but when Krkhno, visited Iiidra 
in Swarga, his wife Satya-bhama induced him to carry the tree 
away, -which led to a great fight between the two gods ahd their 
adherents, in which Indm was defeated. The tree was taken to 
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Dwaraka and planted there, but after Kr/shm’s death it returned 
to Indra’s heaven. * 

PAEIKSHIT. Son of Ahhimanyu by his v^fe Uttara, 
grandson of Arjuna, and father of Janamejaya. He was killed 
by Aiwatthaman in the womb of his mother and was born dead, 
but he was brought to life by Krish/za, who blessed him and 
cursed Aswatthaman. Wlien Yudlii-shdiira retired from the 
world, Parikshit succeeded him on the throne of Hastina-pura. 
He died from the bite of a serpent,’and the Bhagavata Pura?za 
is represented as having been rehearsed to him in the interval 
between the bite and his deatL Also written Parikshit 

PARIPATEA. The northern part of the Yindhya range of 
mountains. According to the Hari-vansa, it was the scene of the 
combat between K?-ish7za and Indra, and its heights sank down 
under the pressure of K?ish 72 a’s feet. Also called Pariyatra. 

PAEISHAD. A college or community of Brahmans asso¬ 
ciated for tlie study of the Vedas. 

PAELS^ISHTA. A supplement or appendix. A series of 
works called Pari^ish/as belong to the Yedic period, but they 
are the last of the series, and indicate a transition state. They 
‘‘ supply information on theological or ceremonial points which 
had been passed over in the Sutras, and they treat everything in 
a popular and superficial manner, as if the time was gone when 
students 'would spend ten or twenty years of their lives in 
fathoming the mysteries and mastering the intricacies of the 
Biuhniawa literature .”—Max Muller. 

PAEIYEAJAKA. A religious mendicant. A Brahman in 
the fourth stage of his religious life. See Bralunan. 

PAEJANYA. I. A Yedic deity, the rain-god or rain per¬ 
sonified. Three hymns in the itzg-veda are addressed to this 
deity, and one of them is very poetical and picturesque in de¬ 
scribing rain and its effects. The name is sometimes combined 
with the word mia (wind), parjanya'-vdfa, referring probably to 
the combined powers and effects of rain and wind. In later 
times he is regarded as the guardian deity of clouds and rain, 
and tlie name is applied to Indra. 2, One of tlie Adityas. 

PAESHADA Any treatise on the Yedas produced in a 
Parishad or Yedic college. 

PAETHA A son of Prztha or Kunti. A title applicable to 
the three elder Pawrfavas, but especially used for Arjuna. 
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PAEVATL ‘ The mountaineer.’ A name of the wife of Siva. 

See Devi ' 

PASTJ-PATI. ‘ Lord of creatures.’ A name of Eudia or of 

one of his manifestations. See Eudra, 

PATALA. The infernal regions, inhabited by Nagas (ser¬ 
pents), Daityas, Danavas, Yakshas, and others. They are seven 
in number, and their names, according to the Vishwu PuraMa, are 
Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, Mahatala, Sutala, and Patala, 
but these names vary in different authorities. The Padma 
Purawa gives the names of the seven regions and their respective 
rulers as foUow (i.) Atala, subject to Maha-maya; (2.) Vitala, 
ruled by a form of Siva called Hatakeswara; (3.) Sutala, ruled 
by BaU; (4.) Talatala, ruled by Maya; (5.> Mahatala, where 
' reside the great serpents; (6.) Easatala, where the Daityas and 
Danavas dweU; (7.) Patala, the lowermost, in ^thich Vasuki 
reigns over the chief Nagas or snake-gods. In the Siva Purana 
there are eight ; Patala, Tala, Atala, Vitala, Tala, Vidhi-patrila, 
Sarkara-bhumi, and Vijaya. The sage Narada paid a visit to 
these regions, and on his return to the skies gave a glowing ac¬ 
count of them, declaring them to be far more delightful than 
Indra’s heaven, and abounding with every kind of luxury and 
sensual gratification. 

PATALI-PUTEA. The Palibotlira of the Greek miters, and 
described by them as being situated at the confluence of the 
Erranaboas (the Sone river) with the Ganges. It was the capital 
of the Nandas, and of the Maurya dynasty, founded by Chandra- 
gupta, which succeeded them as rulers of Magadha. Tlie city 
has been identified with the modem Patna; for although l^ie 
Sone does not now faU into the Ganges thei-e, the modem 
tomi is smaller in extent than the ancient one, and there is 
goo4 reason for believing that the rivers have changed their 


courses. 

PATANJALA. The Yoga philosophy. Sec Darsana. 

PATANJALI. The founder of the Yoga philosophy. (See 
Darsana.) The author of the Malia bhashya, a celebrated com¬ 
mentary on the Grammar of Panini, and a defence of that work 
against the criticisms of Katyayana. lie is supposed to have 
mitten about 200 nc. Earn Kiishna Gopal Bha?i(iarkar, a late 
inquirer, says, “ He probably ivrote the third chapter of his 
Bhushya between 144 and 142 B.a” Weber, however, makes 





liis date to be 25 a.d. He is also called Gomardiya and Gowika- 
putra. A legend accounting for bis name represents that he fell 
as a small snake from heaven into the palm of Pawini {paia, 
‘fallen;’ anjali, ‘palm’). ■ 

PATH A ‘ Eeading.’ There are three forms, called Pathas, 
ill which the Vedic text is read and written SanhitiU 

padia, the ordinary form, in which the words coalesce according 
to the rules of Sandhi; (2.) Pada-patha, in which each word 
stands separate and independent; (3.) Krama-pafha, in which 
each word is given tivice, first joined with the word preceding 
and then with the word followiim. ° 

PATTANA ‘ City.’ Several great places have been known 
M Pattan or ‘ the city.’ Soma-natha was Pattan; Anhalwara 
is stiU known as Pattan, and there is also Patna. 

PAULOMAS. Kasyapa by his wife Puloma had many 
thousand “ distinguished Danavas called Paulomas, who were 
powerful, ferocious, and cruel.” They were killed by Arjuna. 

PAUiVZ)R 4 , PATJA^ZIRAKA. Belonging to the country of 
Pumfra. The conch-shell of Bhishma. 

PAUiVHEAKA A pretender who, on the strength of being 
a Vasu-deva, or descendant of one named Vasu-deva,' set himself 
up in opposition to Kn'shjza, who was son of Vasu-deva, and 
assumed his style and insignia. He was sujiported by the king 
of Ka.si (Benares), but he was defeated and killed by Krishwa, 
and Benares was burnt 

PAURAVAS. Descendants of Puru of tlie Lunai’ raca See 
Puni. 

PA VAN A. ^ Wind/ The god of the wind SeeY^yn. 
PHALGT 7 NA. i. A name of Arjuna. 2. Name of a montli. 
PLVDARAKA. a watering-place on the coast of Gujarat, 
near Dwaraka, resorted to occasionally by KrislK^a. It still 
survives as a village, and is held in veneration. It is about 
twenty miles from the north-west extremity of the Peninsula. 

PING ALA. I. The great authority on the Chhandas or 
Prosody of the Vedas. He is supposed to have written about 
two centuries no. 2. Name of one of the serpent kings some¬ 
times identified with tlie loregoing. 

PH 1 ALADA. A school of the Atharva-veda, founded by a 
sage of that name. 

PISACHAS (maa), PLSACHI (fern.). Piends, evil spirits, 
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/ced by the Vedas as lower than Rakshasas. The vilest and 
lOst malignant order of malevolent beings. Accounts differ as 
to their origin. The BrahmaTiva and the Maha-bharata say that 
they were created by Bralima, together with the Asuras and 
Rakshasas, from the stray drops of water which fell apart from 
the drops out of which gods, men, gandharvas, &c., had been 
produced. According to Manu they sprang from the Prajapatis. 
In the Pura7zas they are represented as the offspring of Ka^japa 
by his wife Krodhavasa, or Pisacha, or Kapisa. 
PLS'ACHA-LOKA See Loka. 

PlASlTA/SAhTAS, PL?ITAaSINS. Carnivorous and cannibal 
imps descended from Mkasha, 

PITA-MAHA. A paternal grandfather. A name of Brahma 
as the great father of aU. 

PITAMBARA ‘ Clothed in yellow garments.’ A name of 
VisliTiu. 


PITHA-STHANA. ‘ Seat,’ or lit ‘ place of a seat’ “ Fifty- 
one places where, according to the Tantras, the limbs of Sati 
fell w£en scattered by her husband iSiva, as he bore her dead 
body about and tore it to pieces after she had put an end tp her 
existence at Daksha’s sacrifice. This part of the legend seems 
to be an addition to the original fable, made by the Tantras, as 
it is not in the Purawas. {See Daksha.) It boars some analogy 
to the Egyptian fable of Isis and Osii-is. At the Pi/ha-sthanas, 
however, of JwSia-mukhi, Vindhya - vasini, K^-ghai, and 
others, temples are erected to the different forms of Devi or 
Sati, not to the phallic emblem of Mahordeva, which, if present, 
is there as an accessory, not as a principal; and the chief object 
of worship is a figure of the goddess—a circumstance in which 
there is an essential . difference between the temples of Dui’ga 
and the shrines of Osiris.”— JVilson. 

PITJ?/S. Patres; the fathers; the Manes. This name is 
applied to three different classes of beings : —i. The Manes of 
departed forefathers, to whom pindas (balls of rice and flour) 
and water are offered at stated periods. 2. The ten Prajapatis 
or mythical progenitors of the humaA race. 3. According to 
a legend in the Hari-vama and in the Vayu Pura??a, the first 
Pitr/s were the sons of the gods. The gods having offended 
Biulima by neglecting to worship him, were cursed by him to 
become fools; but, upon their repentance, he directed them to 
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apply to their sons for instructioiL Being taught accordinglk 
the rites of expiation and penance by their sons, they addressed 
them as fathers; whence the sons of the gods were the fiist 
Pitns.” The account given of the Pit?7s is much the same in 
all the Pura/ias. They agree in distinguishing thein into seven 
classes, three of which are ^vithout form, or composed of intel¬ 
lectual, not elementary substance, and assuming what forms they 
please; and foui* are corporeal. Wlien the Purawas come to the 
enumeration of the particular classes, they somewhat differ, and 
the accounts in all the works are singularly imperfect.^’ TJie 
incorporeal Pitr/s, according to one enumeration, are the Yaira- 
jas, Agnishwattas, and Barhishads. The first of these seem also 
to be called Subhaswaras, Somasads, and Saumyas. The cor¬ 
poreal are the Su-kalas or Su-kalins, Angirasas, Su-swadhas, and 
Somapas. The Sukalas are also_ called Manasas ; the Somapas 
are also called Ushmapas ; the Angirasas seem also to be called 
Havishmats, Havii’bhujas, and Upahutas; and the Su-swadlias 
are apparently the same as the Ajyapas and Kavyas or Kavyas. 
The Yairajas are the Manes of great ascetics and anchorites, 
the Agnishwattas are the Pitris of the gods, the Barhishads of 
demons, the Somapas of Braimans, the Havishmats of Ksha- 
try^as, the Ajyapas of Yai^yas, and the Su-kalins of the ^Sudras ; 
but one authority, the Hari-van.sa, makes the Somapas belong 
to the A^udras, and the Su-k^ins to the Brahmans, and there 
appears to be good reason for this. Other names are given by 
Dr. F. Hall from various authorities (Yish?iu PuraTia, iii. 339) : 
Ka.9mipas, Phenapas, Sudhavats, G^hapatyas, Eka5;ingas, Cha- 
turvedas, and K^as. Besides these there are the Yyamas, 

^ fumes,’ the Pitns of the barbarians. The i 2 fg-veda and Manu 
make two independent classes, the Agni-dagdlias and the An- 
agni-dagdhas, those ^ who when alive kept up (or did not keep 
up) the household flame,’ and presented (or did not present) 
oblations with fire. The Yish7^u PuraTia makes the Barhishads 
identical with the former, and the Agnishwattas with the latter. 
Yama, god of the dead, is king of the Pit?-is, and SWadha, 

‘ oblation,’ is sometimes said to be their mother, at others their 
wife.— JFilson, Vishnu Purdna, ill 157,339. >6'^^ Manu, iii 102. 
PIT/f/-LOKA. See Loka, 

PIT/i 7 -PATt ^ The lord of the Manes,’ Yama, fudge of 
the dead. • ^ 
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PIYADASL S«eAsoka. 

PKABHASA A place of pilgrimage on the coast of Gujarat, 
near to Dwaraka, and also near to the temple of Soma-natha. 

PEABHAVATL Wife of Pradyumna (q.v.). 

PRABODHA-CHANDKODATA, ‘ The rise of the moon 
of knowledge.’ A phUosophical drama by Krishna Misra, who 
is supposed to have lived about the twelfth century. It has 
been translated into English by Dr. Taylor, and into German 

bv Eosenkranz and by HirzeL , , 

PEACH AATDA-PAJVDAVA. ‘ The incensed Pan<favas. A 
drama in two acts by Eaja ^Tekhara, the main incident in which 
is the outrage of Draupadi by the assembled Kaurava princes. 

PRACHETAS. i. One of the Prajapatis. 3. An ancient sage 
and lawgiver. 3. The ten Prachetasas were sons of Prachma. 
barhis and great-grandsons of Prithu, and, according to t e 
Yishnu Pura?ia, they passed ten thousand years in the g^t 
ocean, deep in meditation upon Vishnu, and obteined from him 
the boon of becoming the progenitors of mankmd. They took 
to wife Marisha, daughter of Kmidu, and Daksha was their son. 

See Daksha. . v 

PRACHYAS. The people of the east; those east 01 tne 

Ganges ; the Prasii of the Greeks. 

PRADHANA. Matter. Primary matter, or nature as opposed 

PRADYUMNA. A son of Krishna by Riikmini. When a 
child only six days old, he was stolen by the demon ^^ambara 
and thrown into the ocean. There he was swaHowed by a fisli, 
which was afterwards caught and carried to the house of Sambariu 
men the fish was opened, a beautiful cMd was discovered^ and 
Maya-devi or Maya-vati, the mistress of Sambams househo d, 
took him under her care. The sage Narada iMormed ^ who 
the child was, and she reared him carefully men be grew up 
she feU in love with him, and informed him who he was and 
how he had been carried off by 5'ambara. He defied toe demon to 
battle, and after a long conflict slew Rim. Then he flew through 
toe air with Mayavati, and alighted in the imier apartments of his 
fathers palace. Krish«a presented him to his mother Rukmwn 
“with the virtuous Mayavati liis wife,” declaring her really to 
be toe goddess Rati. Pradyumna also married Kakudmati, the 
dautoter of Rukmin, and had by her a son named Anu-uddhe. 


2.38 PRADYUMNA-VIJAYA—PRAHLADA. ^ 

Priidyiiniiici "Wcis killed at Dwaraka, in the presence of his father 
during a drunken hrawL Though Pradyumna passed as the 
son of KHsh?ia, he was, according to the legend, a revival or 
resuscitation of Kama, the god of love, who was reduced to ashes 
by the fiery glance of AS'iva, and so the name Pradyumna is used 
for TCS-TTia (&g Kama.) The Vishwu Purawa puts the follow¬ 
ing words into the mouth of Narada when he presented Prad¬ 
yumna to RukmiTii:— “ "^Tien Manmatha (the deity of love) had 
perished, the goddess of beauty (Eati), desii’ous to secure his 
revival, assumed a delusive form, and by her charms fascinated 
the demon iSambara, and exliibited herself to him in various 
illusory enjoyments. This thy son is the descended Kama; 
and this is (the goddess) Eati, his wife. There is no occasion 
for any uncertainty; this is thy daughter-in-law.” In the Hari- 
vansa he has a wife named Prabhavatl, daughter of King Vajrar 
nabha. When he went to see her for the first time, he changed 
himself into a bee and lived in a garland of flowers which had 
been prepared for her. According to the Maha-bharata, he was 
Sanat-kumara, the son of Brahma. 

PRADYUMNA-A^JAYA ‘Pradyumna victorioua’ A 
drama in seven acts upon the victory of Pradjuimna over the 
Daitya Vajra-nabha, viritten by /Sankara Dikshita about the 
middle of the last century. “ The play is the work of a Pandit, 
not of a -poQt”—Wilson. 

PRAG-JYOTISHA. A city situated in the east, in Kama- 
rupa on the borders of Assam. See Naraka. 

PRAHLADA, PRAHRADA A Daitya, son of Hiranya- 
kasipu and father of Bali. Hiranya-kasipu, in his wars with the 
gods, liad WTested the sovereignty of heaven from Indra and 
dwelt there in luxury. His son Prahlada, while yet a boy, 
became an ardent devotee of Vishjm, which so enraged his 
father that he ordered the boy to be killed; but not the weapons 
of the Daityas, the fangs of the serpents, the tusks of the 
celestial elephants, nor the flames of fire took any effect, and his 
father was constrained to send him back to his preceptor, where 
he continued so earnest in performing and promoting the wor¬ 
ship of Vi.shnu that he eventually obtained final exemption 
from existence According to some accounts, it was to avenge 
Pralilada, as well as to vindicate his own insulted majesty, that 
Vishnu hocame incarnate as the Nararsinha, ‘man-lion,’ and slew 
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ya-ka^ipu. After the death of his father, Prahlada be- 
b king of the Daityas and dwelt in Patala; but, according 
o the Padina Pura7ia, he was raised to the rank of Indra for 
life, and finally united with VishTUL The Padina Purana 
carries the story farther back to a previous birth. In this pre¬ 
vious existence Prahlada was a Brahman named Soma^sarman, 
fifth son of ^iva-5arman. His four brothers died and ob¬ 
tained union with Yish?7u, and he desired to follow them. 
To accomplish this he engaged in profound meditation, but he 
allowed himself to be disturbed by an alarm of the Daityas, and 
so was born again as one of them. He took the part of his 
rnr.p in the war between them and the gods, and was killed by 
tlie discus of Y ishnu, after that he was again bom as son of 
Hira7iya-ka5ipu. 


PRAJA-PATL ‘Lord of creatures,’ a progenitor, creator. 
In the Atoda the term is appKed to Indra, Savitri, Soma, Hir- 
ft7iya-garbha, and other deities. In Mann the temi is applied to 
Brahma as the active creator and supporter of the universe; so 
Brahma is the Praja-pati. It is also given to Manu Swayam- 
bhuva himself, as the son of Brahma and as the secondary 
creator of the ten Bishis, or “ mind-born sons ” of Brahma, from 
whom mankind has descended. It is to these ten sages, as 
fathers of the human race, that the name Prajurpati most com¬ 
monly is given. They are Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, 
Pulaha, Kratii, Yasish/ha, Prachetas or Daksha, Bhrigu, and 
Narada. According to some authorities the Praja-patis are only 
seven in number, being identical with the seven great iJishis. 
{See iJishi.) The number and names of the Praja-patis vary in 
different authorities : the Maha-bharata makes twenty-ona 
PEAKASAS. Messengers of A^i3h?m, also called Yishwu- 


dutas. 


PRAKi? 7 TA. The Prakrits are provincial dialects of the 
Sansk?'it, exliibiting more or less deterioration from the original 
language; and they occupy an intermediate position between 
that language and the modern vema9ulars of India, very similar 
to that of the Romance languages between the I.atin and the 
modern languages of Eui’ope. They resemble the European 
languages also in another respect: they have in them a small 
proportion of woixls which have not been affiliated on the original 
classical language, and are apparently remnants of a different 
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tongue and an older race. The Piuknts aye cliiefly known froju 
the dramas in which kings and Brahmans speak Sanskrit, while 
characters of inferior position speak in different Pinkrits. 
Sometimes these Prakrit passages are so very debased that it 
hardly seems possible for them to he specimens of really spoken 
vernaculars. Such passages may perhaps be comic exaggerations 
of provincial peculiarities. The Prakrits have received careful 
study, and the Prakrita-prakasa, a Grammar by Vararuchi, 
translated by Professor Cowell, was probably ivritten about the 
beginning of the Christian era. Katyayana. 

PEAKLK 7 TL Nature; matter as opposed to spirit. The per¬ 
sonified will of the Supreme in the creation, and the pTctotyne 
of the female sex, identified with Maya or illusion. The 6'akti 
or female energy of any deity. 

PEALAMBA. An Asura killed by Kr/shna, according to 
the Maha-bharata His story as told in the Vishnu Punm is, 
that he was an Asura and a dependant of Kama With the 
object of devouring the boys Krishna and Bala-rama, he joined 
them and their playmates in jumping. Pralamba was beaten 
by liis opponent Bala-rama, and by tbe rules of the game had 
to carry the victor back on his shoulders to the starting-place. 
He took up Bala-rama and then expanded his form, and was 
making off with his rider when Bala-rama called upon Krishna 
for assistance. Krishna made a long speech, and ended by tell¬ 
ing him to suspend awhile his mortal character and do what was 
right. Bala-rama laughed, squeezed Pralamba with his knees, 
and beat liim on the head with his fists tdlhis eyes were knocked 
out and his brain forced through his skull, so that he feU to the 
ground and expired. 


PEALAYA. A dissolution of the -world at the end of a kalpa 
PEAj\tATHAS. A class of denu-gods or fiends attendant 
upon 5 iviu 


PEAMLOCHA. A celestial nyunph sent by India to beguile 
the sage Ka?nfu from his devotion and austeritiea She lived 
■with him for some hundreds of years, which were but as a day to 
the sage. When ho awoke from his delusion ho drove the nymph 
from his presence. The child with which she was 25i'egnant by 
him came forth from her body in drops of perspiration, which 
she left upon the leaves of the treea These drops congealed 
and became eventually the lovely nymph Marisha (q.v.). 
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yPEAiVA. ‘Breath er life/ In the Atharva-veda it is per¬ 
sonified and a hymn is addressed to it 

PKASAhTNA-KAGHAVA. A drama hy Jaya-deva in seven 
acts. It has been printed at Benares. 

PEASEJSTA. Son of Nighna and brother of Satra-jit or 
Sattmjita, He was killed by a lion. See Syamantaka, 

PEA/SNA. jSTame of an IJpanishad (q.v.)* 

PEAStiTI. A daughter of Mann and wife of Daksha. 

PEATAEDAHA. Son of Divodasa, king of The 

whole family of Divodasa was slain by a king named Yita-havya. 
The afilicted monarch through a sacrifice performed by Bh?-igu 
obtained a son, Pratardana, who became a mighty warrior, and 
avenged the family wrongs upon his father’s.foe. Yita-havya 
then flew to the sage Bh?-igu for protection, and was by him 
raised to the dignity of a Brahmarshi. 

PEATI/SAKHYAS. Treatises on the phonetic laws of the 
language of the Yedas, dealing with the euphonic combination 
of letters and the peculiarities of their pronunciation as they 
prevailed in the different ASakhas or Yedic schools. These 
treatises are very ancient, but they are considerably later than 
the hymns, for the idiom of the hymns must have become 
obscure and obsolete before these treatises were necessary. Pour 
such treatises are known :— 

Big-veda ,—One which is considered to belong to the /Sakhala- 
saklia of this Yeda, and is ascribed to /Saunaka. It has been 
edited and translated into German by Max Muller, and into 
French by iSt Eegnier. 

Taittinya-pratisakhya, belonging to the Black 
Yajur, printed in the Bibliotheca Indica and also in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, with a translation by Professor 
Whitney. 

Vdjasaneyl-prdtisdkhya .—^Belonging to the White Yajur. It 
is attributed to Katyayana, and has been edited and translated 
by Weber. 

The5'aunakiyaCha.turadhyayika,i^,&unaka’s 
treatise in four chapters. Edited and translated' into English 
by Whitney. 

Ho Pratmkhya of the Sama-veda has been discovered. 

PEATI-SHTHAHA. An ancient city, the capital of the 
early kings of the Lunar race ; “ it was situated on the eastern 
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side of the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna,” opposite to 
the modem Allahabad. The capital of /S^iv^ana on the Goda¬ 
vari, supposed to be the same as “ Pattan ” or “ Pyetan.” 

PEAUi)HA-EPAHMALiVA. One of the eight ErahmaTzas of 
the S^a-veda, It contains twenty-five sections, and is there¬ 
fore also called Pancha-vin^a. 

PKAYAGA. The modem AUahabad. The place where the 
Ganges, Jumna, and the fabled subterranean Saraswati unite, 
called also Tri-vewi, ^the triple braid. ^ It has always been a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

PE.ETA. A ghost; an evil spirit animating a dead carcase, 
and haunting cemeteries and other places. 

P^/SHAJDHEA- A son of Manu Vaivaswata, who, accord¬ 
ing to the Hari-van5a and the PuraTias, became a S^dia. because 
he killed the cow of his religious preceptor. 

PiZ/SHATA. Dmpada’s father. 

P-ft/zS^NI. In the Vedas and PuraTias, the earth, the mother 
of the Marats. The name is used in the Vedas also for a cow. 
jriiere were several females of this name, and one of them is 
said to have been a new birth of Devakl. 

PEITHA A name of Kunti. 

/ PA/THI, Pi?/THU, FlilTRl - VALVYA. Prithi or 
Przthi-vaiTjya, i.e., Pn'thi, son of VeTia, is mentioned in the 
i?/g-veda, and he is the declared jBishi or author of one of the 
hymns. Tlie Atharva-veda says, She (Viraj) ascended : she 
came to men. Men called her to them, saying, ‘ Come, IravatT.* 
Manu Vaivaswata was her calf, and the earth her vessel. Pnthi- 
vaiziya milked her; he milked from her agiicuiiure and grain. 
Men subsist on agriculture and grain.” The /Sitapatha Erahmana 
refers to Prithi as ‘‘first of men who was installed as a long.” 
Tiiese early allusions receive a consistent form in the Pura?ias, and 
we liave tlie following legend : —Prithi was son of Ve?za, son of 
Anga. He was called the first king, and from him the earth 
received her name PrithivL The VishTiu PuraTza says that the 
Aishis “inaugurated VeTza monarch of the earth,” but he was 
wicked by nature and prohibited worship and sacrifica Incensed 
at the decay of religion, pious sages beat Ve?za to death with blades 
of holy grass. In the absence of a king robbery and anarchy arose, 
and the Munis, after consultation, proceeded to rijb the thigh 
of the dead king in order to produce a son. There came forth 
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a man Kke a charred log, with flat face and extremely short.” 
Tills man became a iN’ishada, and with him came out the sins of 
the departed king. The Erahmans then rubbed the right arm 
of the corpse, ‘‘and from it sprang the majestic P7'ithu, Vena’s 
son, resplendent in body, glowing like the manifested AgnL . . . 
At his birth all creatures rejoiced, and through the birth of this 
virtuous son Vena, delivered from the hell called Put, ascended 
to heaven.” Prithu then became invested with universal 
dominion. His subjects, who had suffered from famine, be¬ 
sought him for the edible plants which the earth withheld. 
In . anger he seized his bow to compel her to yield the usual 
supply. She assumed the form of a cow and fled before him. 
Unable to escape, she implored him to spare her, and promised 
to restore all the needed fruits if a calf were given to her, tlirough 
which she might be able to secrete milk, “ He therefore, hav¬ 
ing made /Swayam-bhuva Manu the calf, milked the earth, and 
received the milk into his own hand for the benefit of mankind. 
Thence proceeded aU kinds of corn and vegetables upon which 
people subsist now and perpetually. By granting life to the 
earth Prithu was as her father, and she thence derived the 
patronymic appellation P?*ithivL” This milking the earth has 
been made the subject of much allegory and symbolism. The 
Matsya Puraria specifies a variet}^ of milkers, gods, men, Nagas, 
Asuras, &c., in the follow style:—“The iZiahis milked the 
eai’th thi’ough Bnhaspati; their calf was Soma, the Vedas wei’o 
the vessel, and the milk was devotion.” Other Pura?ms agree with 
only slight deviations. “These mystifications,” says Wilson, “are 
all, probably, subsequent modifications of the original simple alle^ 
gory which typified the earth as a cow, who yielded to every class 
of beings the tiu’lk they desired, or the object of theii* wishes, 

Pii/THIVl. ‘ The broad.’ The earth or wide world. In 
the Vedas the earth is pei'sonified as the mother of all beings, and 
is invoked together with the sky. According to the Vedas there 
are tliree earths corresponding to the three heavens, and our 
earth is called BhumL Another name df the earth is Urvi, ‘ wide.’ 
In the Vishwu PuraTia she is represented as receiving her name 
from a mytliical person named IVithu, who granted her life, 
and so was to her as a father. See above, Pr/thi or Prithu. 

PjBiTHU. A king of the Solar race, a descendant of IksU- 
waku, Tliere are many Pr/thus. See P?'ithi. 
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PEIYA-DAE>SX See Asoka. 

PEIYAM-YADA. A Vidya-dliara, son of the king of the 
Gandharvaa 

PEIYA-YEATA. One of the two sons of Brahma and 
^S'ata-rupa; or, according to other statements, a son of Manu 
Swayam-bhuva. “ Priyar-vrata being dissatisfied that only half 
the earth was illuminated at one time by the solar rays, followed 
the sun seven times round the earth in his own flaming car of 
equal velocity, like another celestial orb, resolved to turn night 
into day.” He was stopped by Brahma. ‘‘The ruts which 
were formed by the motion of his chariot wheels were the seven 
oceans. In this way the seven continents of the earth were 
made .”—BJidgavata Pur ana. In the Yishwu PuraTza his wife is 
stated to be Kamya, daughter of Kardama, by whom he had 
ten sons and two daughters. Three of the sons adopted a re¬ 
ligious life, and Priya-vrata divided the seven continents 
among the others. 

PUL AHA. Hame of one of the Praj^patis and great E/shis. 
His wife was Kshama, and he had three sons, Kardama, Arva- 
rivat, and Sahish/m. A Gandharva (q.v.). 

PULASTTA. One of the Praj^patis or mind-born sons of 
Brahma, and one of the great jRishis. He was the medium 
tlirough which some of the Puranas were communicated to man. 
He received the Yishwu PuraTia from Brahma and communi¬ 
cated it to Para^ara, who made it known to mankind. He was 
father of Yi^ravas, the father of Kuvera and Eavana, and aU 
the Eaksliasas are supposed to have sprung from him. 

PULINDAS. Barbarians ; barbarous tribes living in woods 
and mountains, especially in Central India; but there were 
some in the north and on the Indus, 

PXJLOIMAH. A Danava and father of /Sachl, wife of Indra. 
He was killed by Indra when he wished to curse that deity for 
having ravished his daughter. 

PUYi 9 AElKAKSHA. ‘The lotus-eyed;’ a name of YishTiu. 

PUYDEA. A country corresponding “to Bengal proper, 
with part of South Bihar and the Jungle Mahala” A fabulous 
city between the Hima-vat and Hema-ku^a, 

PUYYA-6XOKA (mas.), PUYYA-SLOKA (fern.). 
‘Hymned in holy verse.’ An appellation applied to Krish?2a, 
Yudhi-sh^hira, and Nala, also to Draupadi and Sita. 
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, ‘ Old/ hence an ancient legend or tale of olden 

PuraTias succeed the Itih^as or epic poems, but 
at a considerable distance of time, and must be distinguished 
from them. The epics treat of the legendary actions of heroes 
as mortal men, the Pura^ias celebrate the powers and works of 
positive gods, and represent a later and more extravagant deve¬ 
lopment of Hinduism, of which they are in fact the Scriptures. 
The definition of a Pura/^a by Amara Sinha, an ancient Sansk?'it 
lexicographer, is a work “which has five distinguishing topics :— 
(i.) The creation of the universe ; (2.) Its destruction and reno¬ 
vation; (3.) The genealogy of gods and patriarchs; (4.) The reigns 
of the Manus, forming the periods called Manwantaras. (5.) 
The history of the Solar and Lunar races of kings.” These are 
the Pancha-lakshaTias or distinguishing marks, but no one of the 
Pura?ias answers exactly to the description; some show a partial 
conformity with it, others depart from it very Avidely. The 
Yish?m Pura?ia is the one which best accords with the title. 
Wilson says, “ A very great portion of the contents of many is 
genuine and old. The sectarial interpolation or embellishment 
is always sufficiently j)alpable to be set aside without injury to 
the more authentic and primitive material; and the Pura^zas, 
although they belong especially to that stage of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion in which faith in some one divinity was the prevailing 
principle, are also a valuable record of the form of Hindu belief 
which came next in order to that of the Vedas, which grafted 
hero-worship upon the simpler ritual of the latter, and which had 
been adopted, and was extensively, perhaps universally, estab¬ 
lished in India at the time of the Greek invasion.” According 
to the same authority. Pantheism “ is one of their invariable 
characteristics,” and underlies their whole teaching, “ although 
the particular divinity who is aU things, from whom all things 
proceed, and to whom all tilings return, is diversified according 
to their individual sectarian bias.” The Purawas are all written 
in verse, and their invariable form is that of a dialogue between 
an exponent and an inquirer, interspersed with the dialogues and 
observations of other individuals, 'thus Pulastya received the 
Vish7?n PuraTza from Brahma; he made it known to Parasara, 
and Parasara narrated it to his disciple Maitreya. The PuraTias 
are eighteen in number, and in addition to these there are 
eighteen Upa Purawas or suboiHiinate works. The Pura/ias are 
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/ classified in three categories, according to the prevalence in them 
of the qualities of purity, gloom, and passion. Those in which 
the quality of Sattwa or purity prevail are—(i.) Yish7?n, (2.) 
JShiradiya, (3.) Eh^avata, (4.) Garuc?a, (5.) Padma,;(6.) Yaraha. 
These are Yaishwava PuraTzas, in which the god Yishmi holds 
the pre-eminence. The PuraT^s in which Tamas, the quality of 
gloom or ignorance, predominates are—(i.) Matsya, (2.) Kurma, 
(3.) Linga, (4.) SiYa, (5.) Skanda, (6.) Agni. These are devoted 
to the god >Siva. Those in which Rajas or passion prevails 
relate chiefly to the god Bra hm a. They are—(i.) Brahma, (2.) 
BrahmaTzrfa, (3.) Brahma-vaivarta, (4.) MarkaTzieya, (5.) Bhan- 
shya, (6.) Yamana. The works themselves do not fully justify 
this classification. xTone of them are devoted exclusively to one 
god, but Yishmi and his incarnations fill the largest space. One 
called the Yayu Pura/za is in some of the PiiraTzas substituted 
for the Agni, and in others for the . 9 iva. This Yayu is appa¬ 
rently the oldest of them, and may date as far back as the sixth 
century, and it is considered that some of the others may be as 
late as the thirteenth or even the sixteenth century. One fact 
appe^ certain; they must all have received a supplementary 
revision, because each one of them enumerates the whole 
eighteen. The Marka?wfeya is the least sectarian of the Pur- 
aTzas; and the Bh^avata, which deals at length with the incar¬ 
nations of YisliTzu, and particularly with his form Krishna, is the 
most popular. The most perfect and the best known is the 
Yishnu, which has been entirely translated into English by 
Professor Wilson, and a second edition, with many valuable 
notes, has been edited by Dr. F. E. HalL The text of the Agni 
and M^kam?Gya Piiranas is in course of publication in the 
Bibliotheca Indka, The Pura?zas vary greatly in lengtli. Some 
of them specify the number of couplets that each of the eighteen 
contains. According to the Bhagavata, the sum total of couplets 
in the whole eighteen is 400,000; the Skanda is the longest, 
with 81,000, the Brahma and the Yamana the shortest, with 
10,000 couplets each. 

TheXJpaPuraTzas are named—(i.) Sanat-kumara, (2.) Kara-sinha 
or Kri-sinha, (3.) Naradlya or Yrihan (old) Karadlya, (4.) Siva, 
(5.) Dur-vasasa, (6.) Kapila, (7.) Manava, (8.) Aimnasa, (9.) Yani/za, 
(10.) Kalika, (ii.) / 9 ainba, (12.) Kandi, (13.) Saura, (14.) Par^ 
5 ara, (15.) Aditya, (16.) Mahe^wara, (17.) Bhagavata, (18.) 
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shflia. These works are not common. Other modern 
works exist to which the term PuraTia has been applied. 

An account of each of the eighteen great Pnmnas is given 
under its own name. 

PUEAISr-JAYA. ‘ City-conqueror.’ A prince of the Solar 
race, son of Vikukshi. His story, as told in the Yishmi Pura?ia, 
is that in the Treta age there was war between thh gods and 
tlie Asuras, in which the former were worsted. They had re¬ 
course to Vish7^u for assistance, and he directed them to obtain 
the aid of Puran-jaya, into whose person he promised to infuse 
a portion of himself. The prince complied with their wishes, 
and asked that their chief, Indra, would assume the form of a 
bull and carry him, the prince, upon his hump. This was done, 
and thus seated Puran-jaya destroyed all the enemies of the 
gods. As he rode on the hump he obtained the cognomen of 
Kakut-stha. In explanation of his title Puran-jaya, the Bh^ 
gavata PuraTia says that he took the city of the Daityas situated 
in the west. 

PUEOCHAHA. The emissary of Dur-yodhana who at¬ 
tempted to bum the PaTzdavas in their house and was burnt in 
his own house by Bhima. See Maha-bharata. 

PUETJ. The sixth king of the Lunar race, youngest son 
of Yayati and Sarmishfli^ He and his brother Yadu were 
roundel's of two great branches of the Lunar raca The descen¬ 
dants of Puru were called Pauravas, and of this race came the 
Kauravas and Parzrfavas. Among the Yadavas or descendants of 
Yadu was K?*ish 7 ia See Yayati. 

PUEUKUTSA. A son of Mandhat?*^, into whose person 
VishTiu entered for the purpose of destroying the subterranean 
Gandharvas, called Mauneyas. Ho reigned on the banks of the 
Harmad^ and that river personified as one of the Nagas was his 
wife. ' By her he had a son, Trasadasyu. The Vish?m Purarja 
is said to have been narrated to him by ‘‘ Daksha and other 
venerable sagesi.” 


PUEtT-EAVAS. In the Vedas,» a mythical personage con¬ 
nected with the sun and the dawn, and existing in the middle 
region of the universe. According to the ^ig-veda he was son 
of Ha, and a beneficent pious prince; but the Maha-bharata 
says, ‘‘'We have heard that Ha was both his mother and his 
father. The parentage usually assigned to him is that he was 
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/ son of Budha by II^ daughter of Manu, and grandson of th 
moon.” Through his mother he received the city of Pratish/h^a. 
(See Ila.) He is the hero of the story and of the drama of 
Yikrama and Urva5i, or the “ Hero and the Hympk” ' Puru-ravas 
is the Yikrama or hero, and IJrvaa is an Apsaras who came 
down from Swarga through having incurred the imprecation of 
Mitra and YaruTia. On earth Puru-ravas and she became ena¬ 
moured of each other, and she agreed to live with him upon 
certain conditions. ‘‘I have two rams,” said the nymph, 
‘‘ which I love as children. They must be kept near my bed¬ 
side, and never suffered to be carried away. You must also 
take care never to be seen by me undressed; and clarified butter 
alone must be my food” The inhabitants of Swarga were 
anxious for the return of IJrva^i, and knowing the compact 
made with Puru-ravas, the Gandharvas came by night and stole 
lier rams. Puru-ravas was imdressed, and so at first refrained 
from pursuing the robbers, but the cries of TJrva^i impelled him 
to seize his sword and rush after them. The Gandharvas then 
brought a vivid flash of lightning to the chamber wliich dis¬ 
played the person of Puru-ravas. So the charm was broken and 
Urva^ disappeared Puru-ravas wandered about demented in 
search of her, and at length found her at Kuru-kshetra bathing 
with four other nymphs of heaven. She declared herself preg¬ 
nant, and told him to come there again at the end of a year, 
when she would deliver to him a son and remain with him for 
one night. Puru-ravas, thus comforted, returned to liis capital 
At the end of the year he went to the trysting-place and received 
from TJrva^ liis eldest son, Ayus. The annual interviews were 
repeated until she had borne him five more sons. (Some autho¬ 
rities increase the number to eight, and there is considerable 
variety in their names.) She then told liim that the Gandharvas 
had determined to grant him any boon he might desira His 
desire was to pass his life with UrvasL The Gandharvas then 
brought him a vessel with fire and said, ‘‘ Take this fire, and, 
according to the precepts of the Ycdas, divide it into three fires; 
then, fixing your mind upon the idea of living with Urvasi, offer 
oblations, and you shall assuredly obtain your wishea” He did 
not immediately obey this command, but eventually he fulfilled 
it in an emblematic way, and “ obtained a seat in the sphere of 
the Gandharvas, and was no more separated from his love.” As 
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Fson of Ha, liis metronymic is Aila, There is a hymn in the 
jKig-veda which contains an obscure conversation between Puru- 
ravas and Urva^L The above story is first told in the S'atapatha 
Bi-alimaTia, and afterwards reappears in the PuraTias. The 
Plifigavata PuraTia says, “Prom Puru-ravas came the triple 
Yeda in the beginning of the Treta (age)/' 

The story is supposed to have a mythic origin. Max Miiller 
considers it “ one of the myths of the Yedas which expresses 
the correlation of the dawn and the sun. The love between the 
mortal and the immortal, and the identity of the morning dawn 
and the evening twilight, is the story of Urvaa and Puru-ravas.” 
The word XJrva^i, according to the same writer, “ was originally 
an appellation, and meant dawn.” Dr. Goldstiicker’s explanation 
differs, but seems more apposite. According to this, Puru-ravas 
is the sun and Urva^i is the morning mist; whei^ Puru-ravas is 
visible UrvasI vanishes, as the mist is absorbed when the sun 
shines forth Urvasi in the story is an Apsaras, and the Apsa- 
rases are “ personifications of the vapours which are attracted 
by the sun and form into mists or clouds.” 

PURUSHA ‘ Man.' i. The original eternal man, the Sup¬ 
reme Being, and soul of the universe. 2. A name of Brahma. 

PURUSHA-NAEAYAYA The oi-iginal male. The divine 


creator Brahma. 

PURUSHA-StJKTA A hymn of the 7 ?ig-veda in which 
the four castes are first mentioned. It is considered to be one 
of the latest in date. See Muir^s Texts, i. p. 7. 

PURUSHOTTA^IA Literally ‘ best of menbut the word 
Purusha is here used in its mythic sense of soul of the universe, 
and so the compound means the “supreme souL” It is a title 
of Yish7iu, and asserts his right to be considered the Supreme 
God. So the Hari-vama says, “ Purushottama is whatever is 
declared to be the highest, Purusha the sacrifice, and everything 
else which is known by the name of Puinisha.” 

PURUSHOTTAMA - KSHETRA. The sacred territory 
round about the tempk of Jagam\atha in Orissa. 

PdRVA-MlMANSA A school of philosophy. See Darsana. 

PUSHAN. a deity frequently mentioned in the Yedtvs, but 
he is not of a distinctly defined character. Many hymns are 
addressed to him. The word comes from the root push, and 
the ])rimary idea is that of “ nourisher ” or Providence. So the 
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Taittiriya BraliraaT^a says, When PrajSpati formed living 
creatures Pushan nourished them.” The account given in Boh- 
tlingk and Eoth’s Dictionary, and adopted by Dr. Muir, is aa 
follows :—“ Pushan is a protector and multiplier of cattle and 
of human possessions in general. As a cowherd he carries an 
ox-goad, and he is drawn by goats. In the character of a Solar 
deity, he beholds the entire universe, and is a guide on roads 
and journeys and to the other world. He is called the lover of 
his sister Sury^ He aids in the revolution of day and night, 
and shares with Soma the guardianship of living creatures. He 
is invoked along with the most various deities, but most fre¬ 
quently with India and Bhaga,” He is a patron of conjurors, 
especially of those who discover stolen goods, and he is connected 
with the marriage ceremonial, being besought to take the bride’s 
hand and bless her. (See Muir^s Texts, v. 171.) In the 
Hirukta, and in works of later date, Pushan is identified 
mth the sun. He is also called the brother of India, and is 
enumerated among the twelve Adityas. Pushan is toothless, 
and feeds upon a kind of gruel, and the cooked oblations offered 
to him are of ground materials, hence he is called Karambhad. 
The cause of his being toothless is variously explained. Accord¬ 
ing to the Taittiriya Sanhita, the deity Eudra, being excluded 
from a certain sacrifice, shot an arrow at the offering and pierced 
it A portion of this sacrifice was presented to Pushan, and it 
broke his teeth. In the Mah^bh^ata and in the Purarzas the 
legend takes a more definite shape. “ Eudra (Siva), of dreadfid- 
power, ran up to the gods present at Daksha’s sacrifice, and in 
his rage knocked out the eyes of Bhaga with a blow, and, in¬ 
censed, assaulted Pushan with his foot, and knocked out his 
teeth as he was eating the purorfa^a offering.” In the PuraTias 
it is not >Siva himself, but his manifestation the Eiidras, who 
disturbed the sacrifice of the gods and knocked Pushan’s teeth 
down his throat. Pushan is called Aghmi, ‘ splendid; ’ Dasra, 
Dasma, and Dasma-varchas, ‘ of wonderful appearance or power,’ 
and Kapardin (q.v,). 

PTJSHKAEA. A blue lotus A celebrated tank about five 
miles from Ajmlr. One of the seven Dwipas. {See D'svTpa.) 
The name of several persons. Of the brother of Hala to whom 
Hala lost his kingdom and all that he possessed in gambling. 
Of a son of Bharata and nejfiiew of Eama-chandra, who reigned 
over the Gandlunas. 
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PUSHKAEAYATI A city of the Gandharas not far from 
the Indus, It is the IlsuxgXawr/s’ of Ptolemy, and the Pouse- 
kielofati of Hiouen Thsang. 

PUSHPA-DANTA, ‘Plower-teeth.’ i. One of the chief 
attendants of Sivsi. He incurred his master’s displeasure hy 
listening to his private conversation with P^ati and talking of 
it afterwards. Por this he was condemned to become a man, 
and so appeared in the form of the great grammarian Katyayana. 

2. One of the guardian elephants. See Loka-p^a, 

PUSHPAILA. A self-moving aerial car of large dimensions, 
which contained within it a palace or city, Kuvera obtained it 
by gift from Brahma^ but it was carried off by Eava?m, his 
half-brother, and constantly used by him. After Rama-chandra 
had slain Eava?ia, he made use of this capacious car to convey 
himself and Sita, with Lakshmawa and aU his allies, back to 
Ayodhya; after that he returned it to its owner, Kuvera, It is 
also called Eatna-varshuka, ‘‘ that rains jewels,” 

PUSHEA-ILAEAiTOIjSTL A name of Ujjayinl. 

PUSHPA-LIITEA. The first of the Shnga kings, who suc¬ 
ceeded the Mauryas, and reigned at Pa^ali-putra, In his time 
the grammarian Patanjali is supposed to have lived. 

PUSHPOTKATA. A E^cshasI, the wife of Ywravas and 
mother of Eavana and Kumbha-karna. 

PUT. A hell to %vhich childless men are said to be condemned. 

“ A name invented to explain the word puitra^ son (lieU-saver).' 

PUTANA. a female demon, daughter of Bali, She attempted 
to kill the infant K?‘ish?2a by suckling him, but was herself 
sucked to death by the child. 

EACH A. I. Wife of Adhiratha and foster-mother of Koum 
2. The favourite mistress and consort of Krishna while he lived 
as Go-p^a among the cowherds in Y7*inda-vana, She was wife 
of Ayana-ghosha, a cowherd. Considered by some to be an in¬ 
carnation of Lakshmi, and worshipped accordingly. Some have 
discovered a mystical character in EMha, and consider her as 
the type of the human soul drawn to the ineffable god, K^’ishTia, 
or as that pure divine love to which the fickle lover retuma 

RADHEYA A metronymic of Kar7ia. 

EADHIKA a diminutive and endearing form of the name 
Eadlia. 

EAGA (mas,), EAGIHl (fern,). The Eagas are the musical 
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modes or melodies personified, six or more in number, and the 
Eaginis are their consorts. 

EAGHAYA. Descendant of Eaghu, a name of Eama. 

EAGHAYA-PAArDAYlYA. A modern poem by Kavi 
Eaja, which is in high repute. It is an artificial work, which 
exhibits extraordinary ingenuity in the employment of words. 
As its name implies, the poem celebrates the actions of Eaghava, 
e.6., Eama, the descendant of Eaghu, and also those of the ParwZ- 
ava princes. It thus recounts at once in the same words the story 
of the Eamaya?ia and that of the Maha-bh^ata; and the com¬ 
position is so managed that the words may be understood as 
applying either to Eama or the Pa 72 ^Zavas. It has been printed. 

EAGHAVA-VrLASA. A poem on the life of Eama by 
Viswa-natha, the author of the Sahitya-darpaTza. 

EAGHU. A king of the Solar race. According to the 
Eaghu-yansa, he was the son of Dilipa and great-grandfather of 
Eama, who from Eaghu got the patronymic Eaghava and the 
title Eaghu-pati, chief of the race of Eaghu. The authorities 
disagree as to the genealogy of Eaghu, but aU admit him to be 
an ancestor of Eama. 

EAGHU-PATL See Eaghu. 

EAGHU-VAHaSA. ‘ The race of Eaghu.’ The name of a 
celebrated poem in nineteen cantos by Kffi-dasa on the ancestry 
and life of Eama. It has been translated into Latin by Stenzler, 
and into English by Grifliths. There are other translations and 
many editions of the text. 

EAHU. Eahu and Ketu are in astronomy the ascending and 
descending nodes. Eahu is the cause of ecHpses, and the term 
is used to designate the eclipse itseli He is also considered 
as one of the planets, as king of meteors, and as guardian of the 
south-west quarter. Mythologially Eahu is a Daitya who is 
supposed to seize the sun and moon and swallow them, thus 
obscuring their rays and causing eclipses. He was son of Yipra- 
chitti and Sinhika, and is called by his metronymic Sainhikeya. 
He had four arms, and his lower part ended in a tail. He was 
a great mischief-maker, and wlien the gods had produced the 
Amn’ta by churning the ocean, he assumed a disguise, and in¬ 
sinuating himself amongst them, drank some of it. The sun 
and moon detected him and informed Yish^zu, who cut off his 
head and two of his arms, but, as ho had secured* immortality, 
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/Dis body was placed in tbe stellar sphere, the upper parts, re¬ 
presented by a dragon's head, being the ascending node, and the 
lower part-s, represented by a dragon's tail, being Ketu the de¬ 
scending node. Eahu wreaks his vengeance on the sun and 
moon by occasionally swallowing them. The YishTm PuraTza 
says, Eight black horses draw the dusky chariot of Eahu, and 
once harnessed are attached to it for ever. On the Parvans 
(nodes, or lunar and solar eclipses) Eahu directs liis course from 
the sun to the moon, and back again from the moon to the sun. 
The eight horses of the chariot of Ketu, swift as the wind, are 
of the dusky red colour of lac, or of the smoke of burning 
straw.'’ Eahu is called Abhra-pisacha, ‘ the demon of the sky ;' 
Bharawi-bhu, ‘born from the asterism Bharam;' Graha, ‘the 
seizer \' Kabandha, ‘ the headless.’ 

EAIBHYA. A sage who was the friend of Bharadwaja. 
He had two sons, Arvavasu and Paravasu. The latter, under 
the curse of Bharadwaja, killed his father, mistaking him for an 
antelope, as he was walking about at night covered with an 
antelope's skin. Arvavasu retired into the forest to obtain by 
devotion a remission of his brother's guilt. When he returned, 
Paravasu charged him with the crime, and he again retired to 
his devotions. These so pleased the gods that they drove away 
Paravasu and restored Eaibhya to life. See Yava-krita. 

EAIVATA. I. Son of Eeva or Eevata, Also called Kakud- 
min. He had a very lovely daughter named Eevata, and not deem¬ 
ing any mortal worthy of her, he went to Brahma to consult 
him. At the command of that god he bestowed her upon Bala- 
rama. He was king of Anarta, and built the city of Kusasthall 
or Dw^ka in Gujarat, which he made his capital 2. One of 
the Manus (the fifth). 

EAIVATA, EAIVATAKA. Tlie range that branches off 
from the western portion of the Yindhya towards the north, 
extending nearly to the Jumna, 

EAJA-GEiHA. The capital of Magadha, Its site is still 
traceable in the hills between Poitna and Gaya. 

EAJANYA. A Vedic designation of the Kshatriya caste. 

EAJAESHI (Eaja-rtshi). A iJishi or saint of the regal 
caste; a Kshatriya who, through pure and holy life on earth, 
has been raised as a saint or demigod to Indra's heaven, as 
Viswarmitra, Puru-ravas, &c. 
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KAJA /SEKHAEA. A dramatist who T^as the author of the 
dramas Viddha-S^hhanjika and Pracha7J(fa-Pa7i^?ava. He wiis 
also the writer of Karpura-Manjarl, a drama entirely in Prakrit. 
Another play, B^a-Eamayaria, is attributed to him. He appears 
to have been the minister of some Eajput, and to have lived 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. 

EAJA-StjTYA. ‘A royal sacrifice.’ A great sacrifice per¬ 
formed at the installation of a king, religious in its nature but 
political in its operation, because it implied that 'he who in¬ 
stituted the sacrifice was a supreme lord, a king over kings, and 
his tributary princes were required, to be present at the rite. 

EAJA-TAEAHGIAT'I. A Sansk 7 ‘it metrical history of Kash¬ 
mir by Kalhana PaTiJit. It commences with the days of fable 
and comes down to the year 1027 a.d. The author probably 
lived about 1148 a.d. This is the only kno^vn work in Sans¬ 
krit which deserves the name of a history. The text has been 
printed in Calcutta. Troyer published the text with a French 
translation. Wilson and Lassen have analysed it, and Dr. 
Blihler has lately reviewed the work in the Indian Antiquary, 
EAJL A son of Ayus and fa her of 500 sons of great 
valour. In one of the chronic wars between the gods and the 
Asuras it was declared by Brahma that the victory should bo 
gained by that side which Eaji joined. The Asuras first sought 
him, and he undertook to aid them if they promised to make 
him their king on their victory being secured They declined 
The heavenly hosts repaired to liim and undertook to make 
him their Indra, After the Asuras were defeated he became 
king of the gods, and Indra paid him homage. When he re¬ 
turned to his own city, he left Indra as his deputy in heaven. 
On Eaji’s death Indra refused to acknowledge the succession of 
his sons, and by the help of Brfhaspati, who led them astray 
and effected their ruin, Indra recovered his sovereignty. 

EAKA A EakshasI, wife of Visravas and mother of Khara 
and Surpa nakhd 

EAKSHASAS. Goblins or evil spirits. They are not all 
equally bad, but have been classified as of three sorts—one as a set 
of beings like the Yakshas, another as a sort of Titans or enemies 
of the gods, and lastly, in tlie common acceptation of the term, 
demons and fiends who haunt cemeteries, disturb sacrifices, 
harass devout men, animate dead bodies, devour Human beings, 
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Ifiici ^Gx and afflict mankind in all sorts of ways. These last 
are the Kakshasas of whom RavaTwi was chief, and according to 
some authorities, they are descended, like Rava^ia himseK, from 
the sage Pulastya, According to other authorities, they sprang 
from Brahma’s foot. The Vishr^u Pura7ia also makes them de¬ 
scendants of Ka^yapa and Kha^a, a daughter of Daksha, through 
their son Rakshas 3 and the RamayaTza states that when Brahma 
created the waters, he formed certain beings to guard them who 
were called Rakshasas (from the root to guard, but the 

derivation from this root may have suggested the explanation), 
and the Yish?m Pura 7 za gives a somewhat similar derivation. 

It is thought that the Rakshasas of the epic poems were the 
rude barbarian races of India who were subdued by the Aryans. 

When Hanuman entered the city of Lanka to reconnoitre 
in the form of a cat, he saw that “ tlie Rakshasas sleeping in 
the houses were of every shape and form. Some of them dis¬ 
gusted the eye, while some were beautiful to look upon. Some 
had long arms and frightful shapes 3 some were very fat and 
some 'were very lean: some were mere dwarfs and some were 
prodigiously tail Some had only one eye and others only one 
ear. Some had monstrous beUies, hanging breasts, long pro¬ 
jecting teeth, and crooked thighs 3 whilst others were exceedingly 
beautiful to behold and clothed in great splendour. Some had 
two legs, some three legs, and some four lega Some had the 
lieads of serpents, some the heads of donkeys, some the heads of 
horses, and some the heads of elephants.”—(i?amaya7Kz.) 

The Rakshasas have a great many epithets descriptive of their 
diameters and actions. They are called Anu^ams, Asaras, and 
Ilanushas, ‘killers orhurters3’ Ish/i-pachas, ‘stealers of offer¬ 
ings 3’ Sandliyarbalas, ‘strong in twilight 3’ Kshapa/as, Naktan- 
charas, Ratri-charas, and &mani-shadas, ‘night-walkers3’ N7> 
jagdlias or Nri-chakshas, ‘ cannibals 3’ Palalas, Paladas, Palan- 
kashas, Kmvyads, ‘ carnivorous 3’ Asm-pas, Asr/k-pas, Kaima- 
pas, Kilala-pas, and Rakta-pas, ‘blood-drinkers 3’ Danda^ukas, 
‘biters3’ Pi’aghasas, ‘gluttons 3’ M^ilina^-niukhas, ‘black-faced 3’ 
Karburas, &c. But many of these epithets are not reserved 
exclusively for Rakshasas. 

RAKSHASA-LOKA. See Loka. 

RAKTA-ViJA. An Asum whoso combat with the goddess 
ChamimZa (Devi) is celebrated in the Devi-inahatmya, Each 
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■op of his Wood as it fell on the ground produced a new Asura, 
but ChamuTZ^a put an end to this by drinking his blood and 
devouring his flesh. / 

EMIA. There are three Eamas: Para5u-rama, Eama-chan- 
dra, and Eala-rama \ but it is to the second of these that the 
name is specially applied. 

EAJMiC EAIMA-CHANDEA. Eldest son of Da^a-ratha, a 
king of the Solar race, reigning at Ayodhy^ This Eama is the 
seventh incarnation of the god YishTiu, and made his appearance 
in the world at the end of the Treta or second age. His story 
is briefly told in the Yana Parva of the Maha-bharata, but it is 
given in full length as the grand subject of the Eamaya^za. 
King Da^a-ratha was childless, and performed the aswa-medlia 
sacrifice with scrupulous care, in the hope of obtaining offspring. 
His devotion was accepted by the gods, and he received the pro¬ 
mise of four sons. At this time the gods were in great terror 
and alarm at the deeds and menaces of Eava7za, the EScshasa 
king of Lank^ who had obtained extraordinary power, in virtue 
of severe penances and austere devotion to Brahma. In their 
terror the gods appealed to' Yishiiu for deliverance, and he 
resolved to become manifest in the world with Dasa-ratha as 
his human father Dasa-ratha was performing a sacrifice when 
Yishmi appeared to him as a glorious being from out of the 
sacrificial fire, and gave to him a pot of nectar for his wives to 
drink. Da^a-ratha gave half of the nectar to Kausalya, who 
brought forth Eama with a half of the divine essence, a quarter 
to Kaikeyl, whose son Bharata was endowed ^vith a quarter of 
the deity, and the fourth part to Su-mitr^ who brought forth 
two sons, Lakshma^ia and 5'atru-ghna, each having an eighth 
part of the divine essence. The brothers were all attached to 
each other, but Lakshma??a was more especially devoted to 
Eama and ASatru-ghna to Bhamta. 

[The two sons of Su-mitra and the pairing off of the brothers 
have not passed without notice. The version of the Eamaya7?a 
given by -Mr. Wlieeler endeavours to account for these circum¬ 
stances. It says that Da^a-ratha divided the divine nectar be¬ 
tween his senior wives, Kau^alya and Kaikeyl, and that when 
the younger, Su-mitra, asked for some, Da^a-ratha desired them 
to share their portions with her. Each gave her half, so Sumitra 
received two quarters and gave birth to two sons: “ from the 
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■ter Avliicli she received from Kausalya she gave birth to 
.akshmarza, who became the ever-faithfiil friend of Kama, and 
fi’om the quarter she received from Kaikeyl she gave birth to 
5 'ati’u-ghna, who became the ever-faithful friend of Bharata.'* 
This account is silent as to the superior divinity of Rama, and 
according to it all four brothers must have been equals as mani¬ 
festations of the deity.] 

The four brothers grew up together at Ayodliya, but while 
they were yet striplings, the sage Vi.9wamitra sought the aid of 
Rama to protect him from the Rakshasas. Dasa-ratha, though 
very unwilling, was constrained to consent to the sage^s request. 
Rama and Lakshma?2a then went to the hermitage of Viswa- 
initra, and there Rama killed the female demon Taraka, but it 
required a good deal of persuasion from the sage before he was 
induced to kill a female. Yi. 9 wamitra supplied Rama with 
celestial arms, and exercised a considerable influence over his 
actions. Yiswamitra afteiwards took Rama and his brothel’s to 
Mitlula to the court of Janaka king of Yideha. This king had 
a lovely daughter named Sit^ whom he offered in marriage to 
any one who could bend the wonderful bow which had once 
belonged to /Siva. Rama not only bent the bow but broke it, 
and thus won the hand of the princess, who became a most 
virtuous and devoted wife. Rama’s three brothers also were 
married to a sister and two cousins of Sita. 

This breaking of the bow of /Siva brought about a very curious 
incident, which is probably an interpolation of a later date, in¬ 
troduced for a sectarian purpose. Param-rama, the sixth incar¬ 
nation of Yish?iu, the Bmhman exterminator of the Kshatriyas, 
was still living upon eartln He was a follower of /Siva, and was 
offended at the breaking of that deity’s bow. Notwithstanding 
that he and Rama were both incarnations of Yish?iu, he chal¬ 
lenged Rama to a trial of strength and was discomfited, but 
Rama spared his life because he was a Brahman. 

Preparations were made at Ayodhya for the inauguration of 
Rama as successor to the throne. Kaikeyi, the second wife of 
Da.9a-ratha, and mother of Bharata, was lier husband’s favourita 
She was kind to Rama in childhood and youth, but she had 
a spiteful humpbacked female slave named Manthar^ This 
woman worked upon the maternal affection of her mistress until 
she aroused a strong feeling of jealousy against Rama, ^iaikeyl 
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liad a quarrel and a long struggle witli ller husband, but hi 
length consented to install Bharata and to send Eama into exil 
for fourteen yeara Eama departed with his wife Sita and his 
brother Lakshmana, and travelling southwards, he took up his 
abode at Chilra-ku^a, in the Da7z Jaka forest, between the Yamuna 
and Godavari Soon after the departure of Eama, his father 
Dasa-ratha died, and Bharata was called upon to ascend the 
throne. He declined, and set out for the forest with an army 



to bring Eama back. 


When the brothers met there was a long 


contention. Eama refused to return until the term of his 
father’s sentence was completed, and Bharata declined to ascend 
the throne. At length it was arranged that Bharata should 
return and act as his brother’s vicegerent. As a sign of Eama’s 
supremacy Bharata carried back with him a pair of Eama’s 
shoes, and these were always brought out ceremoniously when 
business had to be transacted. Eama passed ten years of his 
banishment moving from one liermitage to another, and went at 
length to the hermitage of the sage Agastya, near the Vindhya 
mountaina This holy man recommended Eama to take up liis 
abode at Panchavatl, on the river Godavari, and the party 
accordingly proceeded thither. This district was infested with 
Eaksliasas, and one of them named Surpa-nakha, a sister of 
Eava?za, saw Eama and fell in love with him. He repelled her 
advances, and in her jealousy she attacked Sita. This so en¬ 
raged LakshmaTia that he cut off her ears and nose. She brought ' 
her brothers Khara and Dusha7za with an army of Eakshasas to 
avenge her wrongs, but they were all destroyed. Smarting under 
her mutilation and with sp'et(B injiiria formcB, she repaired to 
her brotlier EavaTia in Lank^ and inspired him by her descrip¬ 
tion with a fierce passion for Sita. EavaTza proceeded to Eama’s 
residence in an aerial car, and his accomplice Maricha liaving 
lured Eama from home, Eava7za assumed the form of a religious 
mendicant and lulled Sita’s apprehensions until he found an op¬ 
portunity to declare himself and carry her off by force to LankiL 
Eama’s despair and rage at the loss of his faithful -wife were 
terribla He and Lakshma7za went in pursuit and tracked the 
ravisher. On their way they killed Kabajidha, a headless 
monster, whose disembodied spirit counselled Eama to seek the 
aid of Su-griva, king of the monkeys. The two brothers accord- 
ingly went on their way to Su-griva, and after overcoming some 
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stacks and assisting Su-griva to recover Kishkindhya, his 
capital, from his usurping brother E^in, they entered into a firm 
alliance with hinu Through this connection Eama got the 
appellations of Kapi-prahhu and Kapi-ratha, He received not 
only the support of all the forces of Su-griva and his allies, hut 
the active aid of Hanuman, son of the wind, minister and 
general of Su-griva. Hanuman’s extraordinary powers of leap¬ 
ing and flying enabled him to do aU the work of reconnoit¬ 
ring. Ey superhuman efforts their armies were transported to 
Ceylon by Eama^s bridge,” and after many fiercely contested 
battles the city of Lanka was taken, Eavana was killed and 
Sita rescued. The recovery of his wife filled E^a with joy, 
but ho was jealous of her honour’, received her coldly, and 
refused to take her back. She asserted her purity in touching 
and dignified language, and determined to prove her innocence 
by the ordeal of fire. She entered the flames in the presence of 
men and gods, and Agni, god of fire, led her forth and placed her 
in Eama^s arms unhurt. Eama then returned, taking with him 
his chief allies to Ayodhya. Ee-united with his tliree brothers, 
he was solemnly crowned and began a glorious reign, Lakshmawa 
being associated with him in the government. The sixth section 
of the Eamaya?ia here concludes \ the remainder ^ f the story is 
told in theUttara-kaTi^a, a subsequent addition. The treatment 
which Sita received in captivity was better than might have 
been expected at the hands of a Eakshasa. She had asserted and 
proved her purity, and Eama believed her i but jealous thoughts 
would cross his sensitive mind, and when his subjects blamed 
him for taking back his wife, he resolved, although she Avas 
pregnant, to send her to spend the rest of her life at the hermi¬ 
tage of Valmikl There she was delivered of her twin sons 
Ku 5 a and LaA^a, Avho bore upon their persons the marks of their 
high paternity. W\im they were about fifteen years old they 
wandered accidentally to Ayodhya and AA’^ere recognised by their 
father, avIio acknoAvledged them, and recalled Sita to attest her 
innocence. She returned, and in a J)ublic assembly declared her 
purity, and called upon the earth to verify her Avords. It did so. 
The ground opened and received “ the daughter of the furroAv,” 
and Eiima lost his beloved and only Avife. Unable to endure life 
Avithout her, he resolved to follow, and the gods favoured liis 
determination. Time appeared to him in the form of an ascetic 
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and told him that he must stay on earth or ascend to heaven and 
rule over the gods; LakshmaTia with devoted fraternal affection 
endeavoured to save his brother from what he deemed the 
baleful visit of Time. He incurred a sentence of death for his 
interference, and was conveyed bodily to Indra s heaven. Hama 
with great state and ceremony went to the river /Sarayu, and 
walking into the water was hailed by ^Brahma’s voice of wel¬ 
come from heaven, and entered ‘^into the glory of Vishnu. 

The conclusion of the story as told in the version of the 
EamayaTia used by Mr. Wheeler differs materially. It repre¬ 
sents that Sita remained in exile until her sons were fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, Kama had resolved upon performing the 
Aswa-medha sacrifice; the horse was turned loose, and iSatru- 
ghna followed it with an army. Kusa and Lava took the 
horse and defeated and wounded S'atru-ghna, Eama then sent 
Lakshmana to recover the horse, but he was defeated and left 
for dead. Hext Bharata was sent with Hanum^, but they 
were also defeated. Eama then set out himself to repair his 
reverses. WLen the father and sons came into each other’s 
presence, nature spoke out, and Eama acknowledged his sons. 
Sita also, after receiving an admonition from Valmiki, agreed to 
forgive her hi^band. They returned to Ayodhya. Eama per¬ 
formed the Aswa-medha, and they passed the remainder of theii 
lives in, peace and joy. 

The incidents of the first six kaTiJas of the Eamaya?ia supply 
the plot of Bhava-bhuti’s drama Mah^vira-charita. The TJttara- 
ka?w?a is the basis of his IJttara-rama-charita. This describes 
Eama’s jealousy, the banishment of Sita, and the birth of her 
eons; but the subsequent action is more human and affecting 
than in the poem. Eama repents of his unjust treatment of his 
wife, and goes forth to seek her. The course of his wanderings 
is depicted with great poetic beauty, and his meeting with his 
sons and his reconciliation wdth Sita are described with exquisite 
pathos and tenderness. The drama closes when 


All conspires to make their happiness complete.’' 


Tlie worship of Eama still holds its ground, particularly in 
Oude and Bihar, and he has numerous worshippers. “ It is 
noteworthy,” says Professor Williams, “ that the Eama legends 
have always retained their purity, and, unlike those of Brahma, 
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^sliwa, iSiva, and Durg^ have never been mixed up with inde- 
-\.cncies and licentiousness. In fact, the worship of Eama has 
never degenerated to the same extent as that of some of these 
other deities.” This is true ; but it maybe observed that Eama 
and his wife were pure; there was nothing in their characters sug¬ 
gestive of license ; and if “ the husband of one wife ” and the 
devoted and affectionate wife had come to be associated with 
impure ideas, they must have lost aU that gave them a title to 
veneration. The name of Eama, as ‘ E^ ! Earn ! ’ is a common 
form of salutation. 

EAMAYAiVA. ‘ The Adventures of E^a.’ The oldest of 
the Sansk?Yt epic poems, written by the sage YiUmikL It is sup¬ 
posed to have been composed about five centuries b.c., and to have 
received its present form a century or two later. The MSS. of 
the Eamaya?ia vary greatly. There are two well-known distinct 
recensions, the hlorthern and the Bengal The hTorthern is the 
older and the purer ; the additions and alterations in that of 
Bengal are so numerous that it is not trustworthy, and has even 
been called “spurious.” Later researches have shown that the 
variations in MSS. found in different parts of India are so 
diverse that the versions can hardly be classed in a certain 
number of different recensions. Unfortunately the inferior 
edition is the one best known to Europeans. Cdrey and Marsh- 
man translated two books of it, and Signor Gorresio has given 
an Italian translation of the whole. Schlegel published a Latin 
translation of the first book of the Northern recension. The 
fuU texts of both these recensions have been printed, and Mr. 
Wlieeler has given an epitome of the whole work after the Ben¬ 
gal recension. There is also a poetical version by Griffiths. 

Besides the ancient EamayaTia, there is another popular work of 
comparative modern times called the Adhyatma Eamaya7^a. The 
authorship of it is ascribed to Vyasa, but it is generally con¬ 
sidered to be a part of the Brahmawrfa PuraTia. It is a sort of 
spiritualised version of the poem, in Which Eama is depicted as 
a saviour and deliverer, as a god rather than a man. It is divided 
into seven books, which bear the same names as those of the 
original poem, but it is not so long. 

The Eaniaya7?a celebrates the life and exploits of Eama 
(Eama-chandra), the loves of Eama and Ids wife Sita, the rape 
of the latter by Eava 72 a, the demon king of Ceylon, the war 
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larried on by Kama and his monkey allies against Eava/ia, end¬ 
ing in the destruction of the demon and the rescue of Sita, the 
restoration of Eama to the throne of Ayodhya, hi6 jealousy and 
banishment of Sita, her residence at the hermitage of Valmiki, 
the birth of her twin sons Kusa and Lava, the father^s discovery 
and recognition of his children, the recall of Sita, the attesta¬ 
tion of her innocence, her death, Eama’s resolution to follow 
her, and his translation to heaven. 

The EamayaTza is divided into seven kamZas or sections, and 
contains about 50,000 lines. The last of the seven sections is 
probably of later date than the rest of the work 

1. Bala-^?iJa, The boyhood of Eama, 

2. Ayodhya-kaw^Za. The scenes at Ayodhya, and the banish¬ 
ment of Eama by his father. King Da^a-ratha. 

3. AraTiyarkaTwZa. ^ Forest section.’ Eama’s life in the forest, 
and the rape of Sita by EavaTia. 

4. Kishkindliya-kaT^a Eama’s residence at Kishkindhya, 
the capital of his monkey ally^ King Su-griva. 

5. Sundara-kaTi^a. ‘Beautiful section.’ The marvellous passage 
of the straits by Eama and his allies and their arrival in Ceylon. 

6. Yuddha-kaT^^a. ‘War section.’ The war with Eava?ia, 
his defeat and death, the recovery of Sita, the return to Ayod¬ 
hya and the coronation of Eama. This is sometimes called the 
Lanka or Ceylon KaTirfa. 

7. Uttara-ka7Z^?a. ‘ Later section.’ Eama’s life in Ayodhya, 
his banishment of Sita, the birth of his two sons, his recognition 
of them and of the innocence of his wife, their reunion, her 
death, and his translation to heaven. 

The writer or the compilers of the EmayaTia had a high esti¬ 
mate of its value, and it is still held in very great veneration. 
A verse in the introduction says, “ He who reads and repeats 
this holy life-giving EamayaTia is liberated from all his sins and 
exalted with all liis posterity to the highest heaven;” and in 
the second chapter Brahma is made to say, “As long as the 
mountains and rivers shall continue on the surface of tho earth, 
BO long shall the story of the Eamaya/ia be current in the world.” 
(For the age of the EamayaTxa, see p. 190.) 

EAMA-GIEI. ‘The hill of Kama.’ It stands a short dis¬ 
tance north of Nagpur. 

KAMA-SETU. ‘ Eama’s bridge/ constructed for liim by his 
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ral, Nala, son of Yi^wa-karma, at the time of his invasion 
Ceylon. This name is given to the line of rocks in the 
channel hetv^een the continent and Ceylon, called in maps 
“ x 4 dam’s bridge.” 


EAlMATAPANlYOPAlSriSHAD. An Upanishad of the 
Atharva-veda, in which Kama is worshipped as the supreme god 
and the sage Yajnawalkya is his glorifier. It has been printed 
and translated by Weber in his Indische ShidieUy vol. ix. 

EAj\IBHA. An Apsaras or nymph produced at the churn¬ 
ing of the ocean, and popularly the type of female beauty. She 
was sent by Indra to seduce Yi^Jwamitra, but was cursed by that 
sage to become a stone, and remain so for ja thoHsand years. 
According to the EiimayaTwi, she was seen by Eavarza when he 
went to Kailasa, and ho was so smitten by her charms that he 
ravished her, although she told him that she was the wife of 
Nala-kuvara, son of his brother Kuveiu 

EAME>SWAEA. ‘Lord of Eama.’ Name of one of the 
twelve gi’eat Lingas set up, as is said, by Eama at Eameswaram 
or Eamisserain, which is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and 
contains a most magnificent temple. 

EAMOPAKIIYANA. ‘ The story of Eama,^ as told in the 
Yana-parva of the Maha-bharata. It relates many, but far from 
all, of the incidents celebrated in the Eiimayawa ; it makes no 
mention of Yfilmiki, the author of that poem, and it represents 
Eama as a human being and a great hero, but not a deity. 

EAKTIDEYA. A pious and benevolent king of the Lunar 
race, sixth in descent from Bharata. He is mentioned in the 
Maha-bharata and Pura7ias as being enormously rich, very reli¬ 
gious, and charitable and profuse in his sacrifices. The foimer 
authority says that he had 200,000 cooks, that he had 2000 
head of cattle and as many othdr animals slaughtered daily 
for use in his kitchen, and that he fed innumerable beggars daily 
with beef. 

EATI. ‘ Love, desire.* The Yenus of the Hindus, the god¬ 
dess of sexual pleasures, wife of Kama the god of love, and 
daughter of Daksha. She is also called Eeva, Kami, Priti, 
Kama-patni, ‘wife of Kama;’ Kama-kala, ‘partof K^a;’ Kama- 
priya, ‘ beloved of Kama; * Eaga-la/a, ‘ vine of love; ’ l^Iayavati, 
‘deceiverKelikila, ‘wanton;* /SubhangT, ‘fair-h’mbeel.’ 

IIATNAYALL ‘The necklace.’ A drama ascribed to a 
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ing of Kaslimir named Harsha Devaj The subject of the 
play is the loves of Udayana or Vatsa, prince of Kansambl, and 
V^ava-datta, princess of UjjayinL It was written between 
II13 and 1125 A.D., and has been translated by Wilson. There 
are several editions of the text. 

EAUCHYA. The thirteenth Mann. See Mann. 

EAUDEA. A descendant of Eudra, A name of Karttikeya, 
the god of war. 

EAVAJVA. The demon king of Lanka or Ceylon, from 
which he expelled his half-brother Knvera, He was son of 
Vi^ravas by his wife Hikasha, daughter of the Eakshasa Sn-mai. 
He was half-brother of Kuvera, and grandson of the iZishi Pula- 
stya; and as Kuvera is king of the Yakshas, Eavana is Idng of 
the demons called Eakshasas. Pulastya is said to be the pro¬ 
genitor, not only of Eavawa, but of the whole race of Eakshasas. 
By penance and devotion to Brahma, Eava?za was made in^ml- 


nerable against gods and demons, but he was doomed to die 


through a woman. He was also enabled to assume any form he 
pleased. All EHcshasas are malignant and terrible, but Eavawa 
as their chief attained the utmost degree of wickedness, and was 
a very incarnation of evil He is described in the Eamayaria as 
having ‘‘ten heads (hence his names Dasanana, Da^a-kan/ha, 
and Pankti-griva), twenty arms, and copper-coloured eyes, and 
bright teeth like the young moon. His form was as a thick 
cloud or a mountain, or the god of death with open mouth. He 
had all the marks of royalty, but his body bore the impress of 
wounds inflicted by all the divine arms in liis warfare with the 
gods. It was scarred by the thunderbolt of Indra, by the tusks 
of Ind^a^s elephant Airavata, and by the disems of VishTiu. His 
strength was so great that he could agitate the seas and split the 
tops of mountains. He was a breaker of all laws and a ravisher 
of other men’s wives. . . . Tall as a mountain peak, he stopped 
with his arms the sun and moon in their course, and prevented 
their rising.” The terror he inspires is such that where he is 
the sun does not give out its heat, the winds do not blow, and 
the ocean becomes motionless.” His evil deeds cried aloud for 
vengeance, and the cry reached heaven. Vish?zu declared that, 
as E^Tva7^a had been too proud to seek protection against men 
and beasts, ho should faU under their attacks, so Vish/m became 
incarnate as Eama-chandra for the express purpose of destroying 
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aTia, and vast numbers of monkeys and bears were created 
aid in the enterprise. Kama’s wars against the Kakshasas 
inflicted such losses upon them as greatly to incense EavaTza. 
Burning with rage, and excited by a passion for Sita, the wife 
of Rama, he left his island abode, repaired to Kama’s dwelling, 
assumed the appearance of a religious mendicant, and carried off 
Sita to Lank^ KavaTia urged Sita to become his wife, and 
threatened to kill and eat her if she refused. Sita persistently 
resisted, and was saved from death by the interposition of one of 
KavaTza’s wives. Kama called to liis assistance his allies Su-griva 
and Hanuman, with their hosts of monkeys and bears. They 
built Rama’s bridge, by which they passed over into Lank^ and 
after many battles and wholesale slaughter KavaTza was brought 
to bay at the city of Lanka. Kama and Kavazza fought together 
on equal terms for a long while, victory sometimes inclining to 
one sometimes to the other. Kama with a shai’p arrow cut off 
one of Kavazza’s heads, “ but no sooner did the head fall on the 
ground than another sprang up in its room.” Kama tlien took 
an arrow which had been made by Brahma, and discharged it at 
his foe. It entered his breast, came out of his back, went to the 
ocean, and then returned clean to the quiver of Kama. Ravazza 
fell to the ground and expired, and the gods sounded celestial 
music in the heavens, and assembled in the sky and praised 
Kama as Yishzzu, in that he had slain that Eavazza who would 
otherwise have caused their destruction.” Kavazza, though he 
was chief among Kakshasas, was a Braliman on his father’s side; 
he was well versed in Sanskz*it, used the Vedic ritual, and his 
body was burnt with Brahmanical rites. There is a story that 
Eavazza made each of the gods perform some menial office in his 
household: thus Agni was his cook, Varuzza supplied water, 
Kuvera furnished money, Vayu swept the house, &c. The 
Yishzzu Purazza relates that Kavazza, “ elevated with wine, came 
on his tour of triumph to the city of IMahislimatl, but there he 
was taken prisoner by King K^'ta-vtrya, and confined like a beast 
in a comer of his capital.” The same authority states that, in 
another birth, Kavazza was Si.m-pala. Kavazza’s chief wife was 
^Mandodaii, but he had many others, and they were burnt at his 
obsequies. His sous were Megha-nada, also called India-jit, 
Kavazzi, and Aksha; Trbsiklia or Tn-siras, Devantaka, Kar^takar 
and Atikaya. Sec Nandka. 
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/ RAYL The sun. r See Surya, 

REYUKA. Daughter of King Prasenajit or ReTiu, wife of 
Jamad-agni, and mother of Para5u-rama. A sight of the connubial 
■ endearments of King Cliitra-ratha and his wife inspired her with 
impure thoughts, and her husband, perceiving that she had 
“fallen from perfection,” desired her sons to kill her. Ru- 
maTiwat, Su-shena, and Yasu, the three seniors, declined, and 
their father cursed them so that they became idiots. Parasu- 
rama, the fourth son, cut off her head, which act so gratified his 
father that Jamad-agni promised him whatever blessings he de¬ 
sired. Am ong other things, Parasu-rama asked that his mother 
might be brought back to life in ignorance of her death and in 
perfect purity. He also desired that his brothers might be 
restored to their senses. All this Jamad-agni bestowed She 
was also called Konkand 

REYA. The Karmada river. 

REYA. I. Wife of Karwa, 2. A name of RatL 
REYAKTA. A son of Surya and Sanjna. He is chief of 
the Guhyakas, and is also called Haya-vahana. 

REYATl Daughter of King Raivata and wife of Bala-rama. 
She was so beautiful that her father, thinking no one upon earth 
worthy of her, repaired to the god Brahma to consult him about 
a husband. Brahma delivered a long discourse on the glories of 
YishTiu, and directed Raivata to proceed to Dwaraka, where a 
portion of Yishwii was incarnate in the person of Bala-rama. 
Ages had elapsed while Raivata was in heaven without his 
knowledge. Wlien he returned to earth, “ he found the race of 
men dwindled in stature, reduced in vigour, and enfeebled in 
intellect.” He went to Bala-rama and gave him RevatT, but 
that hero, “ beholding the damsel of excessively lofty height, he 
shortened her with the end of his ploughshare, and she became 
his wife.” She had two sons. Revatl is said to have taken 
part with her husband in his drinking bouts. 
iJJBHAYAS. See 

i?/BHU. ‘ Clever, skilful’ An epithet used for Indra, 
Agni, and the Adityas. In the Puramc mythology, Rlbhii is a 
“ son of the supreme Brahma, who, from his innate disposition, 
was of a holy character and acquainted with true wisdom.” 
His pupil was Kidagha, a son of Pulastya, and he took especicd 
interest in his instruction, returning to him after two intervnls 
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a thousand years “to instruct him further in true wisdom.’’ 
The Yishnu Purarm, “ originally composed by the Rishi (N^a- 
yawa), was communicated by Brahma to jRibhu.” He was one 
of the four Kumaras (q.v.). 

i^/BHUS. Three sons of Su-dhanwan, a descendant of An- 
giras, severally named i^ibhu, Vibhu, and Yaja. Through their 
assiduous performance of good works they obtained divinity, 
exercised superhuman powers, and became entitled to receive 
praise and adoration. They are supposed to dwell in the solar 
sphere, and there is an indistinct identification of them with 
the rays of the sun; but, whether typical or not, they prove the 


admission, at an early date, of the doctrine that men might 
become divinities.— JFilson, They are celebrated in the iJig-veda 
as skilful workmen, who fashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, 
and made their parents young again. By command of the gods, 
and with a promise of exaltation to divine honours, they made 
a single new sacrificial cup into four. They are also spoken of 
os supporters of the sky. 

-B/BHUKSHAH. The first of the three i?ibhus. In the 
plural, the three i?^^^hus. 

iJ/CHiKA. A ^ishi descended from Bhrigu and husband 
of Satyavati, son of tJrva and father of Jamad-agni. (See 
Viswamitra,) In the Maha-bharata and Yishmi Purawa it is 
related that jR/chika was an old man when he demanded in 
marriage Satyavati, the daughter of Gadhi, king of Kanya-kubja, 
Unwilling to give her to so old a man, Gadlii demanded of him 
1000 white horses, each of them having one black ear. iiichlka 
obtained these from the god Varuwa, and so gained his wife. 
Acconling to the E^ayaTza, he sold his son fi'unaA-^lephas to be 
a sf^crifice. 

i?/DDHL ' Prosperity.’ The wife of Kuvera, god of wealth. 
The name is also used for Piirvati, the wife of /Siva. 

R/G-^T 2 DA. SeeYeia, 

iJJG-YIDHAHA. Writings which treat of the mystic and 
magic efficacy of the recitation of hymns of the i?ig-veda, or 
even of single versea Some of them are attributed to /Saunaka, 
but probably belong only to the time of the Pura^ms.— JFeher. 

jR/SHABHA. Son of Nabhi and Mem, and father of a 
hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Bharata. He gave his 
kingdom to his son and retired to a hermitage, whete he led a 
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'/ life of such severe austerity and abstinence, that he became a 
mere collection of skin and fibres, and went the way of all 
flesh.” The Ehagavata Pura^za speaks of his wanderings in the 
western part of the Peninsula, and connects him with the estab¬ 
lishment of the Jain rehgion in those parts. The name of the 
firat Jain Tirthakara or saint was i 2 ishabha. 

Ji/SHL An inspired poet or sage. The inspired pemons to 
whom the hymns of the Yedas were revealed, and under whose 
names they stand. “The seven J?ishis” {sa2)tarshi), or the 
Praj^patis, “ the mind-bom sons ” of Brahma, are often referred 
to. In the Satapatha Br^mana their names are given as Go- 
tama, Bharadwaja, Yiswamitra, Jamad-agni, Yasish^ha, Ka^yapa, 
and Atri. The Maha-bharata gives them as Marichi, Atri, 
Angiras, Pulaha, Kratu, Pulastya, and Yasishflia The Yayu 
Purawa adds Bh?7‘gu to this list, making eight, although it 
still calls them “seven.” The YishTzu Pura?za, more consistently, 
adds Bhr/gu and Daksha, and calls them the nine Bralimarshis 
(BrahnuMishis). The names of Gautama, Kamva, Yalmiki, 
Yy^a, Manu, and YibhaTZ^Zaka are also enumerated among the 
great iZishis by different authorities. Besides these great ifishis 
there are many other jR/shis. The seven iZ/shis are represented 
in the sky by the seven stars of the Great Bear, and as such are 
called iZzksba and Chitra-5ikha?ic?inas, ‘ having bright crests.' 

/Z/SHI-BEAH]\IAiVA. An old Anukrama^i/, or Index of the 
S^a-veda. 

iZ/SHYA-MtJKA. A mountain in the Dakhin, near the 
source of the Pampa river and the lake Pampil Kama abode 
there for a time with the monkeys. 

iZ/SHYA- 5 ^iZ/NGA. ‘The deer-homed.' A hermit, the son 
of Yibha^ifZaka, descended from Kasyapa, According to the 
Emnayawa and Maha-bharata he was bom of a doe and had a 
small horn on his forehead. He was brought up in the forest by 
liis father, and saw no other human being till he was verging upon 
manhood. There was great di’ought in the country of Anga, and 
the king, LoiiiapMa, was advised by his Brahmans to send for 
the youth iZishya-s^'inga, who should marry his daughter /Santa, 
and be the means of obtaining rain. A number of fair damsels 
were sent to bring him. He accompanied them back to their 
city, the desired rain fell, and he married Smt^ This /Santa 
was the adopted daughter of Lomapada; her real father was 
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Ja^a-rafclia, and it was i?^shya- 5 nnga who performed that sacri- 
fice for Da^a-ratha which brought about the birth of Eama. 

i?/TU-PAEiVA. A king of Ayodhya, and son of Sarra- 
kama, into whose service IS^ala entered after he had lost his 
kingdom. He was ‘'skilled profoundly in dice.'’ 

ii/TU-SAHHAEA. ‘The round of the seasons.' A poem 
attributed to K^-dasa. This poem was published by Sir W. 
Jones, and was the first Sanskrit work ever printed. There are 
other editions. It has been translated into Latin by Bohlen. 

EOHIiVL T. Daughter of Ka^yapa and Surabhi, and mother 
of homed cattle, including Kama-dhenu, the cow which grants 
desires. 2. Daughter of Daksha and fourth of the lunar as- 
terisms, the favourite wife of the moon. 3. One of the wives 
of Vasu-deva, the father of K?*ish7ia and mother of Bala-rama, 
She was burned with her husband's corpse at Dwaraka. 4. 
KrisliTia himself also had a wife so called, and the name is 
common. 


EOHITA. ‘ Eed.’ A red horse; a horse of the sun or 
of fire. I. A deity celebrated in the Atharva-veda, probably 
a form of fire or the sun. 2. Son of King Haris-chandra. He 
is also called Eohita^wa. The fort of Eohtas is said to derive 
its name from him. Sec Harh-chandra. 

EOMA-HAESHAiVA. See Loma-harshawa, 

EUDEA. ‘A howler or roarer; terrible.' In the Vedas 
Eudra has many attributes and many names. He is the howl¬ 
ing terrible god, the god of storms, the father of the Eudras 
or Maruts, and is sometimes identified 'with the god of fire. 
On the one hand he is a destructive deity who brings diseases 
upon men and cattle, and upon the other he is a beneficent 
(leity supposed to have a healing influence. These are the germs 
which afterwards developed into the god /Siva, It is wortliy of 
note that Eudra is first called Mah^deva in the Wliite Yajur- 
veda. As applied to the god /Spa, the name of Eudra generally 
designates him in his destructive character. Hi the Erihad- 
ararpaka Upanishad the Eudras are “ ten vital breaths (prdna) 
with the heart {mams) as eleventh.” In the Vishmi PuraTZ^ 
the god Eudra is said to have sprung from the forehead of 
Bmhma, and at the command of that god to have separated his 
nature into male and female, then to have multiplied each of 
these into eleven persons, some of which were white and gentle, 
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y others black and furious. Elsewhere it is said that the eleven 
Eudras were sons of Kasyapa and Surabhi, and > in another 
chapter of the same Pura?^ it is represented that Brahma 
desired to create a son, and that Eudra came into existence as a 
youth. He wept and asked for a name. Brahma gave him the 
name of Eudra; but he wept seven times more, and so he 
obtained seven other names : Bhava, /?arva, Isana, Paiiipati, 
Bhima, Ugra, and Maha-deva. Other of the PuraTzas agree in 
this nomenclature. These names are sometimes used for Eudra 
or Siva himself, and at others for the seven manifestations of 
him, sometimes called his sons. The names of the eleven 
Eudras vary considerably in different books. 

EXJHEA-SAV^AEiVlA. The twelfth Manu. Lfanu. 

EUKIVIIH. A son of King Bhishmaka and king of Yidarbha, 
who offered his services to the Pandavas and Kauravas in turn, 
but was rejected by both on account of his extravagant boast^ 
ings and pretensions. He wa5 brother of Eukmim, with whom 
K;2sh7ia eloped. Eukmin pursued the fugitives and overtook 
them, but liis army was defeated by KWshTia, and he owed his 
life to the entreaties of his sister. He founded the city of 
Bhoja-ka/fa, and was eventually killed by Bala-rama. 

ETJKMLYI. Daughter of Bhishmaka, king of Yidarbha. 
According to the Hari-vama she was sought in marriage by 
Krishna^ with whom she fell in love. But her brother Eulcmin 
was a friend of Kan^a, whom K?*ishwa had killed. He therefore 
opposed him and thwarted the match Eukmm was then 
betrothed to AS'isu-pala, king of Chedi, but on her wedding day, 
as she was going to the temple, ‘‘ KWshTza saw her, took her by 
the hand, and carried her away in his chariot.” They were 
pursued by her intended husband and by her brother Eukmin, 
but Krishna defeated them both, and took her safe to Dwaraka, 
where he married her. She was Ms principal wife and bore him 
a son, Pradyumna (q.v.). By him also she had nine otlier sons 
and one daughter. ‘‘Tliese other sons were Charu-deshwa, 
Su-deshna, Charu-deha, Su-shena, Charu-gupta, Bhadra-charu^ 
Charu-vinda, Su-charu, and the very mighty Charu; also one 
daughter, Charu-matL” At Krish;7a^3 death she and seven other 
of his wives immolated themselves on liis funeral pile, 

EtTSIA. ^ Wife of the monkey king Su-griva 
/SABALA^SWAS. Sons of Daksha, one thousand in number, 
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rouglit forth after the loss of the Haryaswas. Like their pre- 
decessoi’s, they were dissuaded by Narada from begetting off¬ 
spring, and ‘‘ scattered themselves through the regions ” never 
to return. 


SAGlll. Wife of Indra, See Indra?iL 

SADHYAS. A Ga?za or class of inferior deities; the per¬ 
sonified rites and prayers of the Vedas who dwell with the 
gods or in the intermediate region between heaven and earth. 
Their number is twelve according to one authority, and seven¬ 
teen according to anotlier, and the PuraTias make them sons 
of Dharma and Sadhya, daughter of Daksha. 

SAGARA A king of Ayodhya, of the Solar race, and son 
of King Bahu, who was driven out of his dominions by the 
Haihayas. Bahu took refuge in the forest with his wives, 
Sagara’s mother was then pregnant, and a rival wife, being 
jealous, gave her a drug to prevent her delivery. This poison 
confined the child in the womb for seven years, and in the 
interim Bahu died. The pregnant wife "wished to ascend his 
pyre, but the sage Aurva forbad her, predicting that she would 
give birth to a valiant universal monarch. When the child was 
born, Aurva gave him the name of Sagara (sa, ‘ with,’ and gara, 

* poison ’). The child grew up, and having heard his father’s 
history, he vowed that he woidd exterminate the Haihayas and 
the other barbarians, and recover his ancestral kingdom. He 
obtained from Aurva the Agney^tra or fire "weapon, and, armed 
with this, he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas to death 
and regained his throne. He would also “ have destroyed the 
^S'akas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas,” but they 
applied to Vasish/ha, Sagara’s family priest, and he induced 
Sacjara to spare them, but “ he made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely; the /Sakas he cotnpelled to shave (the upper) 
half of their heads; the Paradas wore their hair long; and the 
Palliavas let their beards grow in obedience to his commands,” 
Sagara married tw^o wives, Su-mati^ the daughter of Kasyapa, and 
Ke^ini, the daughter of Eaja Vidarbha, but having no children, 
he besought the sage Aurva for this boon. Aurva promised 
that one wife should have one son; the other, sixty thousand. 
Ke^ini chose the one, and her son was Asamanjas, through 
whom the i-oyal line was continued. Su-mati had sixty thou¬ 
sand sons. Asamanjas was a wild immoral youth, and his 
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father abandoned Ixim. The other sixty thousand sons followed 
the courses of their brother, and their impiety was such that 
the gods complained of them to the sage Kapila' and the god 
YishTZ-u. Sagara engaged in the performance of an Aswa-medha 
or sacrifice of a horse, but although the animal was guarded by 
his sixty thousand sons, it was carried off to Patala. Sagara 
directed his sons to recover it. They dug -their way to the 
infernal regions, and there they found the horse grazing and the 
sage Kapila seated close by engaged in meditation Conceiving 
him to be the thief, they menaced him vdth their weapons. 
Disturbed from his devotions, “he looked upon them for an 
instant, and they were reduced to ashes by the (sacred) flame 
that darted from his person Their remains were discovered 
by An^umat, the son of Asamanjas, who prayed Kapila that the 
victims of his wrath might be raised through his favour to 
heaven Kapila promised that the grandson of Ansumat should 
be the means of accomplishing this by bringing down the river 
of heaven Ansumat then returned to Sagara, who completed 
his sacrifice, and he gave the name of Sagara to the chasm 
which his sons had dug, and Sagara means ‘ ocean.’ The son of 
Ansumat was Dilipa, and his son was Bhagiratha, The devo¬ 
tion of Bhagiratha brought down from heaven the holy Ganges, 
which flows from the toe of Yisll7^u, and its waters having laved 
the ashes of the sons of Sagara, cleansed them from all impurity. 
Their Manes were thus made fit for the exequial ceremonies and 
for admission into Swarga. The Ganges received the name of 
S^ara in honour of Sagara, and Bhagirathi from the name of 
the devout kiog whose prayers brought her down to earth, {See 
BhaglrathL) The Ilari-vansa adds another marvel to the story. 
Sagara’s ^vife Su-mati was delivered of a gourd containing sixty 
thousand seeds, which became embryos and grew. Sagara at 
first placed them in vessels of milk, but afterwards each one had 
a separate nurse, and at ten months they all ran about. The 
name of Sagara is frequently cited in deeds conveying grants of 
land in honour of his generosity in respect of such gifts. 

SAHA-DEYA. The youngest of the five Pa7?(fu princes, 
twin son of MMri, the second wife of PaTz^Zu, and mythologically 
son of the A^wins, or more specifically of the Aswin Da^ra, 
He was learned in the science of astronomy, .which he had 
studied under DroTza, and he was also well acquainted with the 
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management of cattle. (See Malia-bliarata,) He had a son 
named Su-hotra by liis wife Vijay^ 

SAHASRAKSHA. ‘ Thousand - eyed.’ An epithet of 


India. 

SAHITYA-DARPAAA. ‘The mirror of composition.’ A 
celebrated work on poetry and rhetoric by Yi.swanatha Kavi 
Raja, written about the fifteenth century. It has been trans¬ 
lated into English for the Bibliotheca Indica, There are several 
editions of the text. 

iSAIBYA. Wife of Haris-chandra (q.v.); wife of Jyamagha 
(q.v .); wife of Sata-dhanu (q.v.). 

SAIHDHAYAS. The people of Sindhu or Sindh, of the 
country bet^veen the Indus and the Jhilam. 

SAIVA PURAiVA. Same as 5 fiva Pura7ia. 

iSAKA. An era commencing 78 A.D., and called the era of 
/Silivahana, Cunningham supposes its epoch to be connected 
■with a defeat of the Sakas by /Salivahana. 

/SAEIALA. The city of the Bahikas or Madras, in the Pan¬ 
jab. It has been identified with the Sagala of Ptolemy on the 
Hyphasis (Byas), soutli-west of Lahore. Cunningham says it is 
the Sangala of Alexander. 

iSAKALYA. An old grammarian and expositor of the Yedas 
who lived before the time of Yaska. He is said to have divided 
a Sanhita of the Yeda into five, and to have taught these por¬ 
tions to as many disciples. He was also called Yeda-mitra and 


Deva-mitra. 

SAKAPXJNl, /SAKAPURiVX An author who arranged a 
part of the J?ig-veda and appended a glossary. He lived before 
the time of Y^ka. 

iS'AELAS. A northern people, usually associated with the 
Ya^anas. Wilson says, “ Tliese people, the Sakai and Sacse of 
classical writers, the Indo-Scythians of Ptolemy, extended, about 
the commencement of our era, along the W^est of India, from the 
Hindu Koh to the mouths of the !(ndus.” They were probably 
Turk or Tatar tribes, and wore among those recorded as con¬ 
quered by King Sagara, who compelled them to shave the upper 
half of their heads. They seem to have been encountered and 
kept back by King Yikramaditya of Ujjayini, who was called 
(Sakari, ‘ foe of the S'akas.’ 

^'AKA YAYANA An ancient grammarian anterior to Yaska 
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and PamnL Part of liis work is said to have been lately 
covered by Dr. Biihler. 

SAKRA, ‘ Branch, sect.’ The ^S'akhas of the Vedas are the 
different recensions of the same text as tanght and handed 
down traditionally by different schools and teachers, show¬ 
ing some slight variations, the effect of long-continued oral 
tradition. See Veda. 

aS'AKINIS. Female demons attendant on Durgiu 
fi'AKRA. A name of Indra. 

SAKRANL Wife of Indra, See IndraTiL 
/S'AKEA-PEASTHA. Same as Indra-prastha. 

SAKTA. A worshipper of the /Saktis. 

/SAKTI. The wife or the female energy of a deity, but 
especially of AS^iva, See Devi and Tantra, 

aS^AKTI, aS'AKTEL a priest and eldest son of Vasish^ha. 
King Kalmasha-pMa struck him with a whip, and he cursed 
the king to become possessed by a man-eating Eakshasa, He 
himself became the first victim of the monster he had evoked. 

6’AKUHL Brother of Queen Gandliari, and so uncle of the 
Kaurava princes. He was a skilful gambler and a cheat, so he 
was selected to be the opponent of Yudhi-sh/hira in the match 
in which that prince was induced to stake and lose his all He 
also was known by the patronymic Saubala, from Su-bala, liis 
father. 



aS'AKXJHTALA. a nymph who was the daughter of Vi 5 wa- 
mitra by the nymph Menaka. She was born and left in a 
forest, where she was nourished by birds until found by the 
sage KaTiwa, She was brought up by this sage in his her 
mitage as his daughter, and is often called his daughter. 
The loves, marriage, separation, and re-union of ASakuntala and 
King Dushyanta are the subject of the celebrated drama AS'akun- 
tal^ She was mother of Bharata, the head of a long race of 
kings, who has given his name to India (Bharata-varsha), and 
the wars of whose descendants are sung in the Maha-bh^ata. 
The story of the loves of Dushyanta and A^akuntala is, that 
while she was living in the hermitage of Ka7^wa she was 
seen in the forest by King Dushyanta, who fell in love with 
her. He induced her to contract with him a Gandharva mar¬ 
riage, that is, a simple declaration of mutual, acceptance. On 
leaving lier to return to his city, he gave her a ring as a pledge 
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of his love. When the nymph-swifew* hack to the hermitage, she 
was so engrossed with thoughts of her husband that she heeded 
not the approach of the sage Dur-vasas, who had come to visit 
Kamva, so that choleric saint cursed her to be forgotten by her 
beloved. He afterwards relented, and promised that the curse 
should be removed as soon as Dushyanta should see the ring, 
/S'akuntala, finding herself with child, set off to her husband; 
but on her way she bathed in a sacred pool, and there lost the 
ring. On reaching the palace, the king did not recognise her 
and would not own her, so she was taken by her mother to the 
forest, where she gave birth to Bharata. Then it happened that 
a fisherman caught a large fish and in it found a ring which he 
carried to Dushyanta, The king recognised his Qwn ring, and 
he soon afterwards accepted ^akuntala and her .son Bharata. 
ICali-dasa’s drama of /S^akuntala was the first translation made 
from Sanskrit into English. It.excited great curiosity and 
gained much admiration when it appeared. There are several 
recensions of the text extant. The text has been often printed, 
and there are many translations into the languages of Europe. 
Professor WiUiams has published a beautifully illustrated trans¬ 
lation. 

/SALAGKAMA. A stone held sacred and worshipped by the 
Vaistwavas, because its spirals are supposed to contain or to bo 
typical of Vi8b7iu. It is an ammonite found in tbe river Gan- 
dak, and is valued more or less highly according to the number 
of its spirals and perforations, 

fi’ALlYAHANA. A celebrated king of the south of India, 
who was the enemy of Vikramaditya, and whose ei-a, the Sa&a^ 
dates from a.d. 78. His capital was Prati-shMna on the 
Godavari He was killed in battle at Harur. 

SLliWA. Name of a country in the west of India, or Eaja- 

sthan; also the name of its king. 

SALYA. King of the Madras, and brother of Madri, second 
wife of Panrfu. In the great war he left the side of the Panda- 
vas and went over to the Kaurava-s. He acted us charioteer of 
Kar/ja in the great battle. At the death of Kama he suc¬ 
ceeded him as general, and commanded the army on the last day 
of the battle, when he was slain by Yudlii-shihira. 

SAMA-VPDA The third Veda. See Veda. 

SAMA-VIDHANA BRAHMAVA. The third Brahmajia 
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of the Sama-veda. 
nell. 


It has been edited and translated hy Burl 
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SAMATACHAEIKA SUTEAS. Eules for the usages and 
practices of everyday lifa See Sutras. 

aS'AIMBA. a son of Krishna hy Jambavati, but the Linga 
PuraTia names Eukmim as his mother. At the swayam-vara of 
Draupadi he carried off that princess, but he was pursued by 
Dur-yodhana and his friends and made prisoner. Bala-rama 
undertook to obtain his release, and when , that hero thrust his 
ploughshare under the ramparts of Hastina-pura and threatened 
it -with ruin, the Kauravas gave up their prisoner, and Bala- 
rama took him to Dw^aka, There he lived a dissolute life and 
scoffed at sacred things. The devotions of the three great sages, 
Viswamitra, Dur-vasas, andlsarada, excited the ridicule of 5 amba 
and his boon companions. They dressed /Samba up to represent 
a woman with child and took him to the sagCvS, inquiring 
whether he would give birth to a boy or a girl The sages 
answered, “ This is not a woman, but the son of Krish?ia, and 
he shall bring forth an iron club which shall destroy the whole 
race of Yadu, . . . and you and all your people shall perish by 
that club/^ /Samba accordingly brought forth an iron club, 
which Ugrasena caused to be pounded and cast into the sea. 
These ashes produced rushes, and the rushes when gathered 
turned into clubs, or into reeds which were used as swords. 
One piece could not be crushed. This was subsequently found 
in the belly of a fish, and was used to tip an arrow, wliich 
arrow was used by the hunter Jaras, who with it unintentionally 
killed KrahTia. Under the curse of Dur-vasas, /Samba became a 
leper and retired to the Panjab, where by fasting, penance, and 
prayer he obtained the favour of Surya (the sun), and was cured 
of his leprosy. He built a temple to the sun on the banks of 
the Chandra-bhaga (Chinab), and introduced the worship of that 
luminary. 

/SAMBA-PUEAJV^A. See Purma. 

/SAMBAEA. In the Vedas, a demon, also called a Dasyu, 
wlio fought against King Divodasa, but was defeated and had 
liis many castles destroyed by Indra. He appears to be a 
mythical personification of drought, of a kindred character to 
Vn'tra, or identical with him. In the Pura«as a Daitya who 
carried off Pradyumna and threw him into ‘the sea, but was 
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1. {See Pradynmna^) He ivas also 
Wploj^ed by HiraTiya-kasipu to destroy Prahlada. 

/SAMBHU. A name of /Siva ; also one of tbe Pndras. 

/SA]\rBUKA A Sndia, mentioned in the Eaghn-vansa, who 
performed religious austerities and penances improper for a man 
of his caste, and was consequently killed by Eama-chandra. 

/SAML The Acacia suma, the wood of which is used for 
obtaining fire by friction. So Agni, or fire, is called /Sami- 
garbha, ‘having the Saved for its womb.' It is sometimes per¬ 
sonified and worshipped as a goddess, /Sami-devL 

SAMPATL A mythical bird who appears in the Eamayaria 
as son of Vishriu's bird Garurfa, and brother of Ja/ayus. Ac¬ 
cording to another account he was son of Aruna and Sjem, 
He was the ally of Eama 

SAjVrVAEAiVA. Son of Eiksha, fourth in descent from 
Ikshwaku, and father of Kuru. According to the Malia-bharata 
he was driven from Hastina-pura by the Panch^as, and forced 
to take refuge among the thickets of the Indus. Wlien the 
sage Vasish/ha joined his people and became the Baja’s family 
priest, they recovered their country under Kuru. 

SAMYAETA Writer of a Dharma-s^tra or code of law 
bearing his name. 

SAMYAT, SAIMYATSAEA ‘Year.’ The era of Yikrama- 
ditya, dating from 57 b.c. 

5 ANAI/S-CHAEA. ‘ Slow-moving.’ A name of Sani or Saturn. 

SANAKA, SANANDA, SANATANA, SANAT-KUMAEA. 
The four Kumaras or mind-horn sons of Brahma. Some specify 
seven. Sanat-kumiira (or Sanat-sujata) was the most prominent 
of them. They are also called hy the patronymic Vaidhatra. 
See Kumara. 

SANAT-KUMAEA PUEAiVA. See Purana. 

SANDHYA- ‘ Twilight’ It is personified as the daughter 
of Brahma and wife of iSiva. In the Siva PuraTia it is related 
that Brahma having attempted to do violence to his daughter, 
she changed herself into a deer. Brahma then assumed the form 
of a stag and pursued her through the sky. iSiva saw this, and 
diot an arrow which cut off the head of the stag. Bralmia then 
reassumed his own form and paid homage to Siva, The arrow 
remains in the sky in the sixth lunar mansion, called Ardra, 
and the stag’s head remains in the fifth mansion, Mriga-siras. 
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SAJSTDHYA-BALA. ‘Strong in MillghV E^sliasas an 
other demons, supposed to be most powerful at twilight. 

SAJVBILYA, A descendant, of Sandila. A particular sage 
who was connected with the Chhandogya Upanishad; one who 
wrote a hook of Sutras, one who wrote upon law, and one who 
was the author of the Bhagavata heresy : two or more of these 
may he one and the same person. The Sutras or aphorisms 
have been published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

SANDlPA^TL A master-at-arms who gave instruction to 
Bala-rama and Kr/shyza. 

SAjSTDRACOTTUS. See Chandra-gupta. 

SA^GlTA-RATiN^AEIARA. A work on singing, dancing, 
and pantomime, ^vritten by 5 ^arngi Deva. 

SA^MHITA. That portion of a Veda which comprises the 
hymns. See Veda. 

SABTHITOPANISHAD. The eighth Br^mar^a of the Sama- 
veda. The text with a commentary has been published by 
BumelL 

aSANL The planet Saturn. The regent of that planet, re¬ 
presented as a black man in black garments. /Shni was a son of 
the sun and Chliaya, but another statement is that he was the 
offspring of Bala-rama and EevatL He is also known as Ara, 
KoTia, and Kioda {cf, Koovog)^ and by the patronymic S'aura, His 
influence is evil, hence he is called Eiiira-dm and Krfira-lochana, 
‘the evil-eyed one.' He is also Manda, ‘ the slowPangu, ‘the . 
lame;' Sanai^-chara, ‘slow-moving;' Saptarchi, ‘seven-rayed;' 
and Asita, ‘ the dark.' 

SAHJAYA. I. The charioteer of Dhrita-rash/ra. He w\as 
minister also, and w'ent as ambassador to the Pa^irfavas before 
the great war broke out. He is represented as reciting to Dh?ita- 
rash/ra the Bhagavad-glt^ His patronymic is Gavalgam, son of 
Gavalgana, 2. A king of Ujjayini and father of Vasava-dattiL 
SAHJHA. ‘Conscience.' According to the PuraTias, she 
was daughter of Vi^wa-karma and wife of the sun. She 
had three children by him, the Mann Yaivaswata, Yama, and 
Yami (goddess of the Yamuna river). “ Unable to endure the 
fervours of her lord, Sanjna gave him Chhilya (shade) as his 
handmaid, and repaired to the forests to practise devout exer¬ 
cises. The sun beheld her engaged in austerities in the form 
of a mare, and ho approached her as a horsa ^ Hence sprang the 
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0 Aswins and Eevanta. Surya then took Sanjna back to his 
own dwelling, but his effulgence was still so overpowering, that 
her father, Yiswa-karma, placed the sun upon his lathe, and cut 
away an eighth part of his brilliancy. She is also call Dyu- 
mayi, ‘ the brilliant,’ and Maha-virya, ‘ the very powerful.’ 

/SANKAKA. ‘Auspicious.’ A name of »Siva in his creative 
character or as chief of the Eudras. 

/SANKAEACHAEYA (S'ankara + acharya). The great reli¬ 
gious reformer and teacher of the Vedanta philosophy, who lived 
in the eighth or ninth century. He was a native of Kerala or 
Malabar, and lived a very erratic life, disputing with heretics and 
popularising the Vedanta philosophy by his preaching and writ¬ 
ings wherever he went. His travels extended as far as Kashmir, 
and he died at Kedaranath in the HimSayas at the early age of 
thirty-two. Has learning and sanctity were held in such high 
estimation and reverence, that he was looked upon as an incarna¬ 
tion of iSiva, and was believed to have the power of working 
miracles. The god Siva was the special object of his worship, and 
he was the founder of the great sect of Smartava Bralimans, who 
are very numerous and powerful in the south. He established 
several maths or monasteries for the teacliing and preservation 
of his doctrines. Some of these still remain. The chief one is 
at Sr/nga-giri or S?'ingiri, on the edge of the Western Ghauts 
in the Mysore, and it has the supreme control of the Smartava 
sect. The writings attributed to him are very numerous ; chief 
among them are his Bhashyas or commentaries on the Sutras or 
aphorisms of Vyasa, a commentary on the Bhagavad-gita, some 
commentaries on the Upanishads, and the Ananda-laharl, a 
hymn in praise of Parvati, the consort of S^iva. 

aS'ANKAEA-VIJATA. ‘The triumph of Sankara.’ A bio¬ 
graphy of 5'ankarach^ya relating his controversies with here¬ 
tical sects and his refutation of their doctrines and superstitions. 
There is more than one work bearing this name; one by Ananda 


Giri, which is published in the Bibliotheca ludica; another by 
Madhavacharya; the latter is^ distinguished as the Sankshepa 
^ankara-vijaya. The work ofMnanda Giri has been critically 
examined by KashinMi Trimbak Telang in the Indmi Antir 
juary, vol. V. 

SANKAESHAA^A. A name of Bala-rama. 

iSANKHA Writer of a Dharma-sastra or law-book bearing 
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his nama He is often coupled with Likliita, and the two seem 
to have worked together. 

SAHKHAYAHA. r. Hame of a writer who was the author 
of the Sankhayana Erahma7ia of the -Big-veda, and of certain 
S'rauta-sutras also called by his ^ name. 2. He is the oldest 
known writer on the Ars Erotica, and is author of the work 
called Sankhayana Kama-sutra, 

SAHKHYA, A school of philosophy. See Darsana^ 
SANKHYA-DAES^AA^A. Kapila^s aphorisms on the San- 
khya philosophy. They have been printed. 

SAHKHYA.KAEIKA A work on the Sankhya philo- 
sopliy, Avritten by Iswara KWshTia; translated by Colebrooke 
and Wilson. 


&A^NHHYA-PEAYACHAHA. A text-book of the Sankliya 
philosophy, said to have been written by Kapila himself. 
Printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

SANKHYA-SAEA. A work on the Sankhya philosophy by 
Vijnana Bhikshu. Edited by HaU in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

SAHHYASI A Br^man in the fourth and last stage of his 
religious life. (See Brahman.) In the present day the term has 
a wider meaning, and is applied to various kinds of religious 
mendicants who wander about and subsist upon alms, most of 
them in a filthy condition and with very scanty clothing. They 
are generally devotees of SiysL. 

SANTAs Daughter of Da^a-ratha, son of Aja, but adopted 
by Loma-pada or Eoma-pada, king of Anga. She was married 
to jBishya- 67 ^mga. 

/SAHTAjSTIJ. a king of the Lunar race, son of PratTpa, 
father of Bhishma, and in a way the grandfather of Dh7'ita- 
raslnfra and Pandn. Eegarding him it is said, Every decrepit 
man whom he touches with his hands becomes young .(See 
Maha-bharata.) He was called Satya-vach, ‘truth-speaker,’ and 
was remarkable for his “devotion and charity, modesty, con¬ 
stancy, and resolution.’’ 

aSAHTL/SATAKA. a century of verses on peace of mincL 
A poem of repute writen by /SVi /Slhlana. 

SAPTAESHI (Sapta-?*ishi). The seven great jBishis. See 
Bishl 


SAPTA-6ATI A poem of 700 verses on the triumphs of 
Durgi It is also called Devi-niabatmya. 
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APTA-SINDHAYA. ‘ The seven rivers.’ The term fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Yedas, and has been widely known and 
somewhat differently applied. It was apparently known to the 
Komans in the days of Augustus, for Yirgil says— 

‘ ‘ Ceu septem surgens sedatis omnibus altus 
Per taciturn Ganges.”— Eneid^ ix. 30. 

They appear in Zend as the Hapta-heando, and the early Mu¬ 
hammadan travellers have translated the term. But their Saba’ 
Sin, ‘seven rivers,’ according to BirunI, applies to the rivers which 
flow northwards from the mountains of the Hindu Koh, and 
“uniting near Turmuz, form the river of Baikh (the Oxus).” 
The hymn in which the names of the rivers have been given 
has the following description:—“ Each set of seven (streams) 
has followed a threefold course. The Sindhu surpasses the 
other rivers in impetuosity. . . . Eeceive favourably this my 
hymn, 0 Gang^ Yamuna, Saraswati, /Sutudri, Parushm ; hear, 
0 ^larud-vridha, with the Asikni and Yitasta, and thou, Arjlkiya, 
with the Sushom^ Unite first in thy course with the Trish^^a, 
the Susartu, the Eas^ and the Sweti; thou meetest with the 
Gomati, and the Krumu with the Kubha and the Mehatnu.” 
According to this, the “ seven riveis ” are—(i.) Ganga (Ganges) ; 
(2.) Yamuna (Jumna); (3.) Saraswati (Sarsuti); (4.) /Sutudri 
(Satlej); (5.) Parush/d; (6.) Marud-v?idha; (7.) Arjiklya (the 
Yipas^ Hyphasis By^). Wilson says “ the Parushwi is iden¬ 
tified with the Iravati ” (Hydraotes, Eavi), but in this hymn it 
is the Marud-vridha which would seem to be the Iravati, because 
it is said to unite with the Asikni (Akesines, Chandrabhaga, Chi- 
nab) and the Yitasta (Hydaspes or Jhilam). This would leave 
the Pariish?ii unsettled. The other names, with the exception of 
the Gomati (Gumti), are not identified. Sushoma has hevn 
said^ to be the Sindhu, but in this hymn the Sindhu is clearly 
distinct. In the Maliarbharata the seven rivers are named in 
one place Yaswokasar^ Halini, Pavani, Ganga, Sita, Sindhu, 
and Jambu nadi; and in another, jGanga^ Yamuna, Plakshaga, 
Eathastha, Sar^ni (Sarju), Gomati, and Gandaki (Gandak). In 
the EamaYa7?a and the Pura^zas the seven rivers are the seven 
streams into which the Gauges divided after falling from the 
brow of A^iva, the Halini, Illadini, and Pavani going east, the 
Chakshu, Sit^ and Sindhu to the west, while the Ganges proper, 
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y the Bhaglrathi, flowed to the soutL The term is also used 
for tlie seven great oceans of the world, and for the country of 
the seven rivera 

SAPTA-YADHEL A Yedic i?ishi. In a hymn he says, 
“ Aswins, by your devices sunder the wickerwork for the libera¬ 
tion of the terrified, imploring Bishi Sapta-vadhrL” Concerning 
this the following old story is told. Sapta-vadhri had seven 
brothers who determined to prevent his having intercourse with 
his wife. So they shut him up every night in a large basket, 
which they locked and sealed, and in the morning they let him 
out He prayed to the A^wins, who enabled him to get out of 
his cage during the night and to return to it at daybreak. 

^^AEABHA. I. A fabulous animal represented as having 
eight legs and as dwelling in the Himalayas. It is called also 
Utpadaka and Kunjararati. 2. One of Eama's monkey allies. 

^AEA-BHAHGA. A hermit visited by Eama and Sita in 
the Dandakd. forest When he had seen Eama he declared that 
his desire had been granted, and that he would depart to the 
highest heaven. He prepared a fire and entered it. His body 
was consumed, but there came forth from the fire a beautiful 
youth, and in this form /Sara-bhanga departed to heaven. 

/SAEADA-TILAKA. i. A mystic poem by Lakshma 7 ia. 2. 
A dramatic monologue by iS'ankara, not earlier than the tweKth 
century. 3. Hame of a Tantra. 

.SAEAD WAT. A J?ishi said to be the father of Knpa. He 
is also called Gautama, See Kn'pa. 

SAEAMA I. In the i^ig-veda the dog of Indra and mother 
of the two dogs called, after their mother, Sarameyas, who each 
had four eyes, and were the watchdogs of Yama. Sarama is 
said to have pursued and recovered the cows stolen by the Pa?d3, 
a myth which has been supposed to. mean that Sarama is tlie 
same as Ushas, the dawn, and that the cows represent the rays 
of the sun carried away by night. 2. The wife of YibhishaTia, 
who attended upon Sita, and showed her great kindness when 
she was in captivity with EavaTza. 3. In the Bhagavata PuraTza, 
Sarama is one of the daughters of Dakslia, and the mother of 
wdld animals. 

SAEAMEYAS. The two children of Sarama, Indra^s watch¬ 
dog ; they were the watchdogs of Yama, and each had four eyes. 
They have been compared with the Greek Hermes. 
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SAEAiVYU. ‘ the fleet runner.’ A daughter of Twash^n. 
She has heen identified with the Greek Erinnys. The begin¬ 
ning of this myth is in a hymn of the jRig-veda, which says— 

I. Twash/ri makes a wedding for his daughter. (Hearing) this, 
the whole world assembles. The mother of Yama, the wedded 
wife of the great Yivaswat (the sun), disappeared. 2. They 
concealed the immortal (bride) from mortals. Making (another) 
of like appearance, they gave her to Yivaswat. Sara?iyu bore 
the two A^wins, and when she had done so she deserted the two 
twins.” Li the Hirukta the story is expanded as follows :— 

“ Sara7iyu, the daughter of Twash^n, bore t’^vins to Yivaswat, 
the son of Aditi. She then substituted for herself another 
female of similar appearance, and fled in tjie form of a mare. 
Yivaswat in like manner assumed the shape of a horse and 
followed her. From their intercourse sprang twQ Aswins, while 
Manu was the ofispring of SavarTia (or the female of like appear¬ 
ance).” The B?*niad-devata has another version of the same 
story:—“Twash^?*i had twin children, (a daughter) Sara?iyu and 
(a son) Tri-siras. He gave SaraTiyu in marriage to Yivaswat, to 
whom she bore Yama and Yarn!, who also were twins. Creat¬ 
ing a female like herself without her husband’s knowledge, and 
making the twins over in charge to her, Sarawyu took the form 
of a mare and departed Yivaswat, in ignorance, begot on the 
female who was left Manu, a royal itishi, -who resembled his father 
in glory; but discovering that the real SaraTiyu, Twash^n’s 
daughter, had gone away, Yivaswat followed her quickly, taking 
the shape of a horse of the same species as she. Kccognising 
him in that form, she approached him with the desire of sexual 
connection, which he gratified In their haste his seed fell on 
the ground, and she, being desirous of olfspring, smelled it. 
From this act sprang the two Kumaras (youths), N^atya and 
Dafera, who were lauded as Aswins (sprimg from a horse).” — 
il/mV’s Texts, V. 227. See the Pura7nc version under “ Sanjna.” 

SAR ASWATA. i. In the Maha-bharata the i?ishi Saraswata 
is represented as being the son of ^he personified river SaraswatL 
In a time of great drought ho was' fed with fish by his mother, 
and so was enabled to keep up his knowledge of the Yedas, 
while other Bralimans were reduced to such stinits for the means 
of subsistence that study was neglected and the A^edas were 
lost. AVhen the drought was over, the Brahmans flocked to 
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him for instruction, and 60,000 acquired /a knowledge of th 
Vedas from him. “ This legend,” says Wilson, “ appears to 
indicate the revival, or, more probably, the introduction of the 
Hindu ritual by the race of Erahmans, or the people called 
Saraswata,” who dwelt near the Saraswati river. Saraswata 
Erahmans still dwell in the Panjab, and are met with in many 
other parts. 2. The country about the Saraswati river. 3. A 
gi’eat national division of the Erahman caste. , 

SAEASWATL ^Watery, elegant.’ In the Vedas, Saras¬ 
wati is primarily a river, but is celebrated in the hymns both as 
a river and a deity. The Saraswati river was one boundary of 
Erahmavartta, the home of the early Aryans, and was to them, 
in all likelihood, a sacred river, as the Ganges has long been to 
their descendants. As a river goddess, Saraswati is lauded for 
the fertilising and purifying powers of her waters, and as the 
bestower of fertility, fatness, and wealth. Her position as Vach, 
the goddess of speech, finds no mention in the JSig-veda, but is 
recognised by the Er^mawas and the Maha-bharata. Dr. Muir 
endeavours to account for her acquisition of this character. He 
say, When once the river had acquired a divine character, it 
was quite natural that she should be regarded as the patroness 
of the ceremonies which were celebrated on the margin of her 
holy waters, and that her direction and blessing should be in¬ 
voked as essential to their proper performance and success. 
The connection into which she was thus brought with sacred 
rites may have led to the further step of imagining her to have 
an influence on the composition of the hymns which formed so 
important a part of the proceedings, and of identifying her with 
Viich, the goddess of speech.” In later times Saraswati is the 
wife of Eralima, tlie goddess of speech and learning, inventress 
of the Sanskrit language and Deva-nagari letters, and patroness 
of the arts and sciences. “ She is represented as of a wliite 
colour, 'svithout any superfluity of limbs, and not tinfrequently 
of a graceful figure, wearing a slender crescent on her brow and 
sitting on a lotus.”— Wilson, The same authority states that “ the 
Vaishmivas of Eengal have a popular legend that she was the wife 
of Vishrm, as were also Lakshmi and GangL The ladies dis- 
a.greed; Saraswati, like the other prototype of learned ladies, 
Minerva, being something of a termagant, and Vish/iu finding 
that one wife was as much as he could manage, transferred 
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ias-watl to Braliina and Ganga to iSiva, and contented himself 
with Lakshmi alone. {See Yach.) Other names of Saraswatl 
are Bharatl, Brahml, Put-kari, ;Sarada, Yagiswari. The river is 
now called SarsutL It falls from the Himalayas and is lost in 
the sands of the desert. In ancient times it flowed on to the sea. 
A passage in the i?tg-veda says of it, “ She who goes on pure 
from the mountains as far as the sea.”-^il/acc Muller^ Veda, 45. 
According to the Maharhharata it was dried up by the curse of 
the sage Utathya (q.v.). See Sapta-sindhava, 

SAEASWATl KAYTHABHAEAYA. A treatise on poeti¬ 
cal and rhetorical composition generally ascribed to Bhoja Eaja. 
SAEAYU. The Sarju river or Gogra. 

SAEMISII 2 ’IIA. Daughter of Yr/shaparvan the Danava, 
second wife of Yayati and mother of Puru. &e.DevayanL 
/SAENGA. The bow of KrishTza. 

SAEYA, SAEYA A Yedic deity ; the destroyer. After¬ 
wards a name of 5 'iva and of one of the Eudras. See Eudra, 
SAEYA-DAEAAYA SANGEAHY A work by Madhava- 
cliarya which gives an account of the Dar^arzas or schools of 
philosophy, whether orthodox or heretical. It has been printed. 

5 AEYAEL A woman of low caste, who was very devout 
and looked for the coming of Eama until she had grown old. 
In reward of her piety a sage raised her from her low caste, and 
when she had seen Eama she burnt herself on a funeral pile. 
She ascended from the pile in a chariot to the heaven of 
Yishwu. 

SAlEYA-SAE A. Name of an Upanishad, 

SASABA. ‘Hare-eater.’ A name given to Yikukshi (q.v.). 
SASlj SASIN. The moon, so called from the marks on the 
moon being considered to resemble a hare {sa^a), 

SASTRA. ‘A rule, book, treatise.’ Any book of divine or 

recognised authority, but more especially the law-books. 

5 ATA-DHANU. A king who had a %drtuou3 and discreet 
wife named /S'aibya, They were both worshippers of YishTuu 
One day they met a heretic, with whom ^Sata-dhanu conversed; 
but the wife “ turned away from him and cast her eyes up to 
the sun.” After a time fi'ata-dhanu died and his wife ascended 
liis funeral pile. The wife was bom again as a princess with a 
knowledge of her previous existence, but the husband received 
the form of a dog. She recognised him in this form and placed 
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the bridal garland on his neck. Then shelreminded him of his 
previous existence and of the fault which had caused his degra¬ 
dation. He was greatly humiliated and died from a broken 
spirit. After that, he was bom successively as a jackal, a wolf, 
a crow, and a peacock. In each form his wife recognised him, 
reminded him of his sin, and urged him to make efforts for 
restoration to his former dignity. At length ‘‘ he was bom as 
the son of a person of distinction,” and /Saibya then elected him 
as her bridegroom j and having “ again invested him with the 
character of her husband, they lived happily together.” When 
he died she again followed him in death, and both ascended 
beyond the sphere of Indra to the regions where all desires are 
for ever gratified.” '‘This legend,” says Wilson, “is peculiar 
to the YishTiu Puram, although the doctrine it inculcates is to 


be found elsewhere. 

/SATA-DHAHWAN, /SATA-DHAHUS. ' Having a hundred 
bows.’ A Y^ava and son of Hndilca. He killed Satrajit, 
father of Satya-bhama, the wife of K 7 *ish 72 a, in his sleep, and 
was himself killed in revenge by Krishria, who stmck off his 
head %vith his discus. 

#SATA-DEU. 'Flowing in a hundred (channels).’ The 
name of the river Sutlej, the Zaradrus of Ptolemy, the Hesudrus 
of Pliny. 

/SATA-GHNL ' Slaying hundreds.’ A missile weapon used 
by Krish?m. It is described in the Maha-bharata as a stone 
set round with iron spikes, but many have supposed it to be 

a rocket or other fiery weapon, 

/SATA-KEATXJ. ' The god of a hundred rites; ’ Indra. 

5fATAPATHA-BEAH]\IAiVA. A celebrated Brahmana ah 
tached to the White Yajur-veda, and ascribed to the Eishi 
Yajnawalkya. It is found in two Sakhas, the Madhyandina 
and the KaTJwa. This is the most complete and systematic as 
well as the most important of all the BrSima^^as. It has been 
edited by Weber. 

/S'ATA-EUPA. 'The hundred-formed.’ The first woman. 
According to one account she was the daughter of Brahma, and 
from their incestuous intercourse the first Mann, named Swayam- 
bhuva, was born. Another account makes her the wife, not 
the mother, of Manu. The account given by Manu is that 
Brahma divided liimself into two parts, male and female, and 
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!m tliem sprang Mann. She is also called SavitrL See Yiraj 
and BrahmjL 


iS'ATATAPA. An old writer on law. 

5 'ATA-YAHAJN'A. A name hy which Sili-vahana is some¬ 
times called. 

SATL A daughter of Daksha and wife of Eudra, ie., Siva. 
The YisliTiu Pura?ia states that she “ abandoned her body in 
consequence of the anger of Daksha, She then became the 
daughter of Himavat and Mena; and the divine Bhava again 
married Uma, who was identical with his (>S'iva’s) former 
spouse.’^ The authorities generally agree that she died or killed 
herself in consequence of the quarrel between her husband and 
father; and the Kasi 'Klianda^ a modem ork, represents that 
she entered the fire and became a Sati. See Piftia-sthana. 

SATRAJIT, SATRAJITA. Son of Nighna. In return for 
praise rendered to the sun he beheld the luminary in his proper 
form, and received from him the wonderful Syamantaka gem. 
He lost the gem, but it was recovered and restored to him 
by K77sh7ia. In return he presented KrishTia with his daughter 
Satya-bhama to wife. There had been many suitors for this 
lady’s hand, and one of them, named iSata-dhanwan, in revenge 
for her loss, killed Satrajit and carried off the gem, but he was 
afterwards, killed by Krz'shria. 

SATRU-GHNA. ‘ Foe destroyer.’ TAvin-brother of Laksh- 
maTia and half-brother of Rama, in whom an eighth part of 
the divinity of YisliTiu was incarnate. His wife was &uta-klrti, 
cousin of Sita, He fought on the side of Rama and killed the 
Rakshasa chief Lavawa. See Da^a-ratha and Rama, 

SATYA-BHAilA, Daughter of Satmjita and one of the 
four chief wives of Krishna. She had ten sons, Bhanu, Su- 
bhanu, Swar-bhanu, Prabhanu, Bhanumat, Chandiubhanu, Bn- 
hadbhanu, Atibhanu, S'ribhanu, and Pratibhanu. Krishm took 
her with him to Tiidra’s heaven, and she induced him to bring 
away the Parijata tree. 

SATYA-DHjB/TL Son of /Saradwat and grandson of the 
sage Gautama, According to the Yishnu Pura 7 ia he was father 
by the nymph Urva.n of Kr/pa and Kr/pL 

SATYAIvL A kinsman of K?’/sh7za’s, who fought on the 
side of the PaTiJavas, and was Krishna^s charioteer. He assassi¬ 
nated K?*ita-varma in a drinking bout at Dwuraka^ and was him- 
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self cut down by the friends of his victim. He is also called 
D^ka and Tuyudhana; and iS'aineya from his father, iSini. 

SATYA-LOKA. See Loka. 

SATYAYAK See SavitrL 

SATYA-YATI. i. Daughter of Uparichara, king of Chedi, by 
an Apsaras named Adrika, who was condemned to live on earth 
in the form of a fish. She was mother of Yy^a by the 
Parasara, and she was also ^vife of Eling /S'antanu, mother of 
Yichitra-virya and Chitrangada, and grandmother of the Kaur- 
avas and PaTwfavas, the rivals in the great war. The sage 
Para-sara met her as she was crossing the river Yamuna when 
she was quite a girl, and the offspring of their illicit intercourse 
was brought forth on an island {divljja) in that river, and was 
hence called Dwaipayana. {See Yyasa.) She was also called 
Gandha-kali, Gandha-vatT, and Kalangani; and as her mother 
lived in the form of a fish, she is called Dasa-nandini, Daseyl, 
Jhajhodarl, and Matsyodari, ‘ fish-born.’ 2. A daughter of King 
Gadlii, wife of the Brahman -Bichika, mother of Jamad-agni and 
grandmother of Param-rama. She was of the Kusika race, and 
is said to have been transformed into the Kau^iki river. See 
^ichika and Yiswamitra. 

SATYA-YEATA. i. Name of the seventh Manu. See 
Manu. 


2. A king of the Solar race, descended from Ikshwaku. He 
was father of Hark-chandra, and is also named Yedhas and Tri- 
5anku. According to the Ramayar^ he was a pious king, and 
was desirous of performing a sacrifice in virtue of whicli he 
might ascend bodily to heaven. Yasish/ha, his priest, declined 
to perform it, declaring it impossible. He then applied to 
Yasish^ha’s sons, and they condemned him to become a ChaTwZala 
for his presumption. In his distress and degradation he applied 
to Yh^wamitra, who promised to raise him in that form to 
heaven. Yi^wamitra’s intended sacrifice was strongly resisted 
by tlio sons of Yasish^ha, but he reduced them to ashes, and 
condemned them to be born again as outcasts for seven hundred 
births. The wrathful sage bore down aU other opposition, and 
Tri- 5 anku ascended to heaven. Here his entry was opposed by 
Indm and the gods, but Yiswamitra in a fury declared that he 
would create another Indra, or the world should have no Indm 
at all.” The gods were obliged to yield, and it was agreed that 
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.^r^^:i-5anku, an immortal, slionld bang with his head do'wnwards, 


and shine among some stars newly called into being by Yisw^ 
mitra. 

The Yishrin Purarza gives a more simple vereion. While 
Satya-vrata was a ChamZala, and the famine was raging, he sup¬ 
ported Yiswamitra^s family by hanging deer’s flesh on a tree on 
the bank of the Ganges, so that they might obtain food without 
the degiadation of receiving it from a Charz^^a: for this charity 
Yi.swamitra raised him to heavem 

The story is differently told in the Hari-vansa. Satya-vrata 
or Tri-5anku, when a prince, attempted to carry off the wife of a 
citizen, in consequence of which his father drove him from home, 
nor did Yasishflia, the family priest, endeavour to soften the 
father’s decision. The period of his exile was a time of famine, 
and he greatly succoured the wife and family of Yiswamitra, 
who were in deep distress while the sage was absent far away. 
He completed his twelve years’ exile and penance, and being 
hungry one day, and having no flesh to eat, he killed Yasishflia’s 
wondrous cow, the Kama-dhenu, and ate thereof himself, and 
gave some to the sons of Yiswamitra. In his rage Yasish/ha 
gave him the name Tri-sanku, as being guilty of three great 
sins. Yiswamitra was gratified by the assistance which Satya- 
^Tata had rendered to his family; ‘‘he installed him in his 
father’s kingdom, . . . and, in spite of the resistance of the 
gods and of Yasish^ha, exalted the king alive to heaven.” 

/SArYAYANA. Name of a Brahmawa. 

SATYA-YAUYANA. A certain Yidyardhara. 

SAUBHA. A magical city, apparently first mentioned in 
the Yajur-veda. An aerial city belonging to Haris-chandra, and 
according to popular belief still visible occasionally. It is 
called also Kha-pura, Prati-margaka, and Tranga. In the 
Maha-bharata an aerial or self-supporting city belonging to the 
Daityas, on the shore of the ocean, protected by the Salwa 
king. 

SAUBHARL A devout sage, who, when he was old and 
emaciated, was inspired with a desire of offspring. He went 
to King Mandhat?!, and demanded one of his fifty daughters. 
Afraid to refuse, and yet un^villing to bestow a daughter upon 
such a suitor, the king temporised, and endeavoured to evade 
the request It was at length settled that, if any one of the 
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daughters should accept him as a 
consent to the marriage. Saubhari was conducted to the pre¬ 
sence of the girls; but on his way he assumed a .fair and hand¬ 
some form, so that all the girls were captivated, and contended 
with each other as to who should become his wife. It ended 
by his marrying them all and taking them home. He caused 
Viswa-karma to build for each a separate palace, furnished in the 
most luxurious manner, and surrounded with exquisite gardens, 
where they Lived a most happy life, each one of them having her 
husband always present with her, and believing that he was 
devoted to her and her only. By his wives he had a hundred 
and fifty sons; but as he found his hopes and desires for them 
to daily increase and expand, he resolved to devote himself 
wholly and solely to penance and the worship of Vishnu. 
Accordingly, he abandoned his children and retired with his 
wives to the forest. See Vishnu Purana. 

SAUDASA. Son of King Sud^. Their descendants are 
all Saudasas. See Kalmasha-pada. 

SAIJHAKDA. A club shaped like a pestle, wliich was one 
of tlie weapons of Bala-rama. 

aS'AUKAKA. A sage, the son of /S'unaka and grandson of 
G 77 tsa-mada. He was the author of the B^-ihad-devata, an Anu- 
kramani, and other works, and he was a teacher of the Atharva- 
veda. His pupil was A^walayana. There was a family of the 
name, and the works attributed to iSaunaka are probably the ' 
productions of more than one person. 

SAURA PURAATA. See Purana. 

SAURASH^RAS. The people of Surash/^, 

SAUTI. Hame of the sage who repeated the Maha-bh^ta 
to the itishis in the Haimisha forest. 

SAUVIRAS. A people connected with the Saindhavas or 
people of Sindh, and probably inhabitants of the western and 
southern parts of the Panjab. Cunningham says that Sauvira 
was the plain country. 

SAVARATA, SAVARA^L The eighth Manu. The name is 
used either alone or in combination for all the suaceeding Manus 
to the fourteenth and last. See Manu. 

‘^AVARATA. V ife of the sun. The female of like appear¬ 
ance,” whom Sa^a7^yu, wife of Vivaswat, substituted for herself 
wlien she fled. {See SaraT^yu.) Manu was the oflspring of 
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ivarna. This is the version given in the Niruhta. In the 
Vidiwu Purana, SavarTja is daughter'of the ocean, wife of 
Prachinaharius, and mother of the ten Prachetasas. 

SAVIT^J. ‘ Generator.’ i. A name used in the Vedas for 
iiZ addressed to him, and he is some- 

of the Adityas 

SAVIIEL I. The holy verse of the Veda, commonly called 
ayatrn 2. A name of ^ata-riipa, the daughter and wife of 
lahma, who is sometimes regarded as a personification of the 

Aswa-pati, and lover of Sat- 
bv a aeZ “listed on marrying, although she was warned 

by a seer that he had only one year to Hva When the fatal 

him TbSatyavan went out to cut wood, and she foUowed 

of the dead and that he had come for her husband’s spirit 
lama carried off the spirit towards the shades, but Si 
foUowed him. Her devotion pleased Yama, and he oferSi 

S tusband. She extorted three 

such boons from Yama, but stOl she foUowed him, and he was 
finally constramed to res*-ore her husband to life. 

A 

fu Sayaiiacharya, the celebrated commentator on 

the Eig-veda. “ He was brother of Madhavacharya, the prime 
mimster of Vira Bukka Raya, Raja of Vijaya-nagara, in the 
^i^eenth century, a munificent patron of Hindu litemtura 
hoth the brothers are celebrated as scholars, and many important 
■ftorks are attributed to them; not only scholia on the Sanhitas 
and Bmhmanas of the Vedas, but original works on gi-ammar 
anfflaw; the fact, no doubt, being that they availed themselves 
01 those means which their situation and influence secured them 
and employed the most learned Brahmans they could attract to 

t^eir name, and to 

nn 1 ^ compiled under peculiar advautauw 

®SHr'oTOr.'*S''- “ “‘■“otion.”— 

anfoMlt' “»P“‘ «“ ■» Ms.*, 

and of the infernal regions caUed Patak A serpent with a 

ousand heads which is the couclvand canopy of Vishmi whilst 
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sleeping during the intervals of creation. • Sometimes Sesha is 
represented as supporting the vrorld, and sometimes as upholding 
the seven Patalas or hells. Whenever he yawns he causes earth¬ 
quakes. At the end of each kalpa he vomits venomous fire 
which destroys all creation. When the gods churned the ocean 
they made use of ^^esha as a great rope, which they twisted round 
the moiintam Mandara, and so used it as a churn. He is repre¬ 
sented clothed in purple and wearing a white necklace, holding 
in one hand a plough and in the other a pestle. He is also 
called Ananta, 'the endless,' as the symbol of eternity. His 
wife was named Ananta-sirsha. He is sometimes distinct from 
Vasuki but generally identified with him. In the Pura 72 as he 
is said to be the son of Kasyapa and Kadrii, and according to 
some authorities he was incarnate in Bala-rama. His hood is 
called Mani-dwipa, ‘ the island of jewels,' and his palace MaTzi- 
bhitti, ‘jewel-walled,' or Mam-ma?2^apa, ‘jewel palace.’ 

SETU-BANDHA. ‘ Kama's bridge.’ The line of rocks be¬ 
tween the continent and Ceylon called in maps “Adam's bridge." 
It is also know as Samudraru. There is a poem called Setu- 
bandha or Setu-kavya on the subject of the building of the 
bridge by Kama's allies. 

SBLAi?-DAK 5 ANA. See Darsana. 

SHAJ 5 -VIH 6 A. ' Twenty-sixth.' One of the BrahmaTzas of 
the Sama-veda. It is called “the twenty-sixth” because it 
was added to the Prau^flia BrahmaTza, which has twenty-five 
sections. 

SHAT'-PUKA ' The sixfold city,' or ' the six cities' granted 
by Bralima to the Asuras, and of which Hikumbha was king. 
It was taken by Krishna and given to Brahm^datta, a Br^man, 
— Hari-vansa, 

SIDDHAS. A class of semi-divine beings of great purity 
and holiness, wlio dwell in the regions of the sky between the 
earth and the sun. They are said to be 88,000 in number. 

SIDDHANTA. Any scientific work on astronomy or mathe¬ 
matics. 

SIDDHANTA KAUMUDl. A modem and simphfied form 
of Pamni’s Grammar by Blia^^ojl Diksliita. It is in print 

SIDDHANTA- 5 IROMAWI. A work on astronomy by 
BLaskaracharya. It has been printed, and has been translated 
for the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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/S^IKSAJVBIIlTL /SikliaTi^Ziiii is said to have 
been the daughter of Eaja Drupada, hut according to another state¬ 
ment she was one of the two wives whom Bhishma obtained for 
his brother Yichitra-virya, “ She (the widow) perished in the jun¬ 
gle, but before her death she had been assured by Para^u-rama that 
she should become a man in a future birth, and cause the death of 


Bliislima, who had been the author of her misfortunes/' Accord- 
ingly she was born again as ASikhaw^Zin, son of Drupada. Bhishma 
fell in battle pierced all over by the arrows of Arjuna, but ac¬ 
cording to this story the fatal shaft came from the hands of 
AS'ikha7zc?in. See Amba. 

aSIKSHA Phonetics; one of the Yedangas. The science 
which teaches the proper pronunciation and manner of reciting 
the Yedas. There are many treatises on this subject. 

aSILPA-aSASTEA The science of mechanics; it includes 
architecture. Any book or treatise on this science, 

SliN’DHU. I. The river Indus ; also the country along that 
river and the people dwelling in it From Sindhu came the 
Hind of the Arabs, the Eindoi or hxdol of the Greeks, and 
our India. 2. A river in Malwa There are others of the 
name. See Sapta-sindhava. 


SIXHALA, SINHALA-DWIPA Ceylon. 

SINIIASAKA J)^YATRmSAT. The thirty-two stories 
told by the images which supported the throne of King Yikra- 
maditya. It is the Singhasan BattisI in Hindustani, and is 
current in most of the languages of India, 

SINHIKA I. A daughter of Daksha and wife of Ka^yapa; 
also a daughter of Kasyapa and wife of Yiprachitti. 2. A Efik- 
shasi who tried to swallow Hanuman and make a meal of him. 
He allowed her to do so and then rent her body to pieces and 
departed. Her habit was to seize the shadow of the object she 
I wished to devour and so drag the i^rey into her jaws, 

aSIPEA The river on which the city of Ujjayird stands. 
SlEA-DH\YAJA. ‘ He of the plougli-banner.' An epithet 
for Janaka. 


aSIaSUI\IAE A ‘ A porpoise.' The planetary sphere, which, as 
explained by the Yish7m PuraTza, has the shape of a porpoise, 
A ish?m being seated in its heart, and Dliruva or the pole star in 
its tail “ As Dhruva revolves, it causes the sun, moon, and 
other planets to turn round also i and the lunar asterisms follow 
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in its circular path, for all the celestial luminaries are, in facV 
bound to the polar star by aerial cords.” 

5LSTJ-PALiL Son of Dama-ghosha, king of Chedi, by Shita- 
deva, sister of Yasu-deya; he was therefore cousin of Krishna, 
but he was Krish7ia’s implacable foe, because K?’ishna had car¬ 
ried off Eukmini, his intended wife. He was slain by K^'ishna 
at the great sacrifice of Yudhi-sh^hira in punishment of oppro¬ 
brious abusa The Maha-bharata states that Aim-pala was born 
with three eyes and four arms. His parents were inclined to 
cast him out, but were warned by a voice not to do so, as his 
time was not come. It also foretold that his superfluous mem¬ 
bers should disappear when a certain person took the child into 
his lap, and that he would eventually die by the hands of that 
same person. K^nshna placed the child on his knees and the 
extra eye and arms disappeared; Krishna, also killed him. The 
VishTiu Purana contributes an additional legend about him. 
“ AS'isu-pala was in a former existence the unrighteous but valiant 
monarch of the Daityas, Hiranya-kasipii, who was killed by the 
divine guardian of creation (in the man-lion Avatara). He was 
next the ten-headed (sovereign Kava7^a), whose unequalled 
prowess, strength, and power were overcome by the lord of the 
tliree worlds (Rama). Having been killed by tlie deity in the 
form of Raghava, he had long enjoyed the reward of his virtues 
in exemption from an embodied state, but had now received 
birth once more as /Sisu-pala, the son of Damarghosha, king of 
Chedi. In this character he renewed with greater inveteracy 
than ever his hostile hatred towards PuTW^arikaksha (YishOT), 

, . . and was in consequence slain by him. But from the cir¬ 
cumstance of liis thoughts being constantly engrossed by the 
supreme being, .SXm-p^a was united with him after death, . . . 
for the lord bestows a heavenly and exalted station even upon 
tliose whom he slays in his displeasure.” He was called Sn- 
nitlia, ‘ virtuous.^ 

/ST/ 5 IJPALA-B ADHA. ^ Tlie death of Si5u-pala; ’ an epic poem 
by Magha, in twenty cantos. It has been often printed, and has 
been translated into Frencli by Fauche. 

SITA. ‘A furrow.’ In the Yeda, Sita is the furrow, or hus¬ 
bandry personified, and worsllipped as a deity presiding over 
agriculture and fruits. In the Eamaya72a and later works slie is 
daughter of Janaka king of Yidelia, and wife of Rama. The 
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Vcdic idea still adliered to her, for she sprang from a furrow, 
the Eamaya7ia her father Janaka says, “ As I was ploughing 
my field, there sprang from the plough' a girl, obtained by me 
while cleansing my field, and known by name as Sita (the fur¬ 
row). This girl sprung from the earth grew up as my daughter.” 
Hence she is styled Ayonija, ‘not bom from the womb.’ She 
is said to have lived before in the Knta age as Vedavati, and to 
be in reality the goddess Lakshmi in human form, born in the 
world for bringing about the destruction of EavaTza, the Eak- 
shasa king of Lanka, who was invulnerable to ordinary means, 
but doomed to die on account of a woman. Sita became the 
wife of Eama, who w^on her by bending the great bow of >Siva. 
She was his only wife, and was the embodirnent of purity, ten¬ 
derness, and conjugal affection. She accompanied her husband 
in his exile, but was carried off from him by Eaya^ia and kept 
in his palace at Lanka, There he made many efforts to win her 
to his will, but she continued firm against all persuasions, tlireats, 
and terrors, and maintained a dignified serenity throughout. 
^Vhen Eama had slain the ravisher and recovered his wdfe, he 
received her coldly, and refused to take her back, for it was hard 
to believe it possible that she had retained her honour. She 
asserted her purity in touching language, and resolved to estab¬ 
lish it by the ordeal of fira The pile was raised and she entered 
the flames in the presence of gods and men, but she remained 
unhurt, and the god of fire brought her forth and placed her in 
her husband’s arms. Notwithstanding this proof of her umo- 
cence, jealous thoughts passed through the mind of Eama, and 
after he had ascended his ancestral thi'one at Ayodhya, his people 
blamed him for taking back a wife who had been in the power 
of a licentious ravisher. So, although she was pregnant, he 
banished her and sent her to the hermitage of Vfdmii, where 
sh^ gave birth to twin sons, Kusar and Lava. There she lived 
till the boys were about fifteen years old. One day they strayed 
to their father’s capital. He recognised and acknowledged them 
and then recalled Sita. She returned and publicly declared her 
innocence. Jhit her heart was deeply wounded. She called 
upon her mother earth to attest her purity, and it did so. The 
ground opened, and she was taken back into the source from 
which she had sprung. Eama w^as now disconsolate and resolved 
to quit this mortal life, {See Rama,) Sita had the appellations 
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of Bliumi-ja, Dliaram-suta, and Parthivi, all(ineaning ‘ daiighte? 
of the eartiL’ 

/SIVA. The name /Siva is unknown to the Vedas, hut 
Rudra, another name of this deity, and almost equally common, 
occurs in the Veda both in the singular and plural, and from 
these the great deity /Siva and his manifestations, the Rudras, 
have been developed. In the i?ig-veda the word Rudra is used 
for Agni, and the Maruts are called Ms sons. In other passages 
he is distinct from Agni. He is lauded as “ the lord of songs. 


the lord of sacrifices, who heals remedies, is brilliant as the sun, 
the best and most bountiful of gods, who grants prosperity and 
welfare to horses and sheep, men, women, and cows; the lord 
of nourishment, who drives away diseases, dispenses remedies, 
and removes sin; but, on the other hand he is the wielder of 
the thunderbolt, the bearer of bow and arrows, and mounted on 
his chariot is terrible as a wild beast, destructive and fierce.” 
In the Yajur-veda there is a long prayer called ASatarudriya wMch 
is addressed to him and appeals to him under a great variety of 
epithets. He is ‘‘ auspicious, not terrible ; ” the deliverer, the 
fii-st divine physician ; ” he is ‘‘ blue-necked and red-coloured, 
wlio has a thousand eyes and bears a thousand quivers ; ” and in 
another hymn he is called ‘‘ Tryambaka, the sweet-scented in- 
creaser of prosperity ; ” ‘‘a medicine for kine and horses, a medi¬ 
cine for men, and a (source of) ease to rams aijd ewes.” In the 
Atharva-veda.he is still the protector of cattle, but Ms character 
is fiercer. He is dark, black, destroying, terribla” He is the 
“ fierce god,” who is besought to betake himself elsewhere, “and 
not to assail mankind with consumption, poison, or celestial fire.” 
The BridunaTias tell that when Rudra was born he wept, and Ms 
father, Prajapati, asked the reason, and on being told that he 
wept l>ecause he had not received a name, Ms father gave Mm 
the name of Rudra (from the root rud^ ‘weep’). They also relate 
tliat at the request of the gods he pierced Prajapati because of his 
incestuous intercourse witli his daughter. In another place he is 
said to have applied to his father eight successive times fora name, 
and that he received in succession the names Bhava, Sarva, Pa.m- 
pati, Ugradeva, Maliandeva, Rudra, Isana, and Asaiii. Li the 
Upanishads Ms character is further developed. He declares to the 
inquiring gods, “ I alone was before (all things), and I exist tmd 
I shall ba Ho other transcends me. I am eternal and not 
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/emal, discernible and nndiscemible, I am Brahma and I am 
^ot Brahma.” Again it is said, “He is the only Endra, he is 
Mna, he is divine, he is Mahe^wara, he is MahMeva,” “ There 
is only one Endra, there is no place for a second. He rules 
this fourth world, controlling and productive; living beings 
abide him, united with him. At the time of the end he 
annihilates all worlds, the protector.” “ He is without begin¬ 
ning, middle, or end; the one, the pervading, the spiritual and 
blessed, the wonderful, the consort of Uma, the supreme lord, 
the three-eyed, the blue-throated, the tranquil, ... He is 
Brahma, he is /Siva, he is Indra; he is undecaying, supreme, self- 
resplendent ; he is Yish7iu, he is breath, he is the spirit, the 
supreme lord; he is all that hath been or that shall be, eternal. 
Knowing him, a man overpasses death. There is no other way 
to liberation.” In the EamayaTia /Siva is a great'god, but the 
references to him have more of the idea of a personal god than 
of a supreme divinity. He is represented as fighting with 
Vislnm, and as receiving worship with Brahma, YishTiu, and 
Lidra, but he acknowledges the divinity of Eama, and holds a 
less exalted position than Yishm The Malia-bh^ata also gives 
Yish?^u or Knshna the highest honour upon the whole. But it 
has many passages in which ^'iva occupies the supreme place, 
and receives the homage and worship of Yish?m and KnshTea 
“ ]\raha-deva,” it says, “ is an all-pervading god yet is nowhere 
seen; he is the creator and the lord of Brahma, YishTiu, and 
India, whom the gods, from Brahma to the Pisachas, worship.” 
The rival claims of Siva and Yish^m to supremacy are clearly 
displayed in this poem; and many of those powei’s and attributes 
are ascribed to them which wore afterwards so widely developed 
in the PuraTm Attempts also are made to reconcile their con¬ 
flicting claims by representing Siva and Yishnu, Siva and 
K?’/sh7ia, to be one, or, os it is expressed at a later time in the 
Ihiri-vansa, there is ‘‘no difference between Siva who exists in 
the form of Yishmi, and Yislmi who exists in the form of /Siva.” 

The Pumwas distinctly assert the supremacy of their particular 
divinity, whether it be Siva or whetlier it be Yish?m, and they 
have developed and amplified the myths and allusions of the 
older writings into numberless legends and stories for the glori¬ 
fication and honour of their favourite god. 

Tlie Eudra of the Yedas has devjeloped in the course of ages 
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into the great and powerful god 5 iva, the third deity of the 
Hindu triad, and the supreme god of his votaries. He is shortly 
described as the destroying principle, but his powers and attri¬ 
butes are more numerous and much wider. Under the name of 
Hudra or Maha-kala, he is the great destroying and dissolving 
power. But destruction in ffindii belief implies reproduction ; 
so as ;Siva or /Sankara, ‘ the auspicious,^ he is the reproductive 
power which is perpetually restoring that which has been dis¬ 
solved, and hence he is regarded as Iswara, the supreme lord, and 
Maha^deva, the great god. Under this character of restorer he 
is represented by his symbol the Linga or phallus, typical of re¬ 
production ; and it is under this form alone, or combined with 
the Toni, or female organ, the representative of his /Sakti, or 
female energy, that he is everywhere worshipped. Thirdly, he 
is the Mah^yogi, the great ascetic, in whom is centred the 
highest perfection of austere penance and abstract meditation, by 
which the most unlimited powers are attained, marvels and 
miracles are worked, the highest spiritual knowledge is acquired, 
and umon with the great spirit of the universe is eventually 
gained. In this character he is the naked ascetic Dig-ambara, 
‘ clothed with the elements,’ or Dhur-ja^i, ‘ loaded with matted 
hair,’ and his body smeared with ashes. His first or destructive 
character is sometimes intensified, and he becomes Bhairava, ‘the 
terrible destroyer,’ who takes a pleasure in destruction. He is 
also Bhuteswara, the lord of ghosts and goblins. In these char¬ 
acters he haunts cemeteries and places of cremation, wearing 
serpents round his head and skulls for a necklace, attended by 
troops of imps and tmmpling on rebellious demons. He some¬ 
times indulges in revelry, and, heated with drink, dances furiously 
with his wife Devi the dance called Tawtfava, while troops of 
drunken imps caper around them. Possessed of so many powers 
and attributes, he has a great number of names, and is represented 
under a variety of forms. One authority enumerates a thousand 
and eight names, but most of these are descriptive epithets, as 
Tri-lochana, ‘ the tliree-eyed,’ Hila-kantha, ‘ the blue-throated,’ 
and Panch-anana, ‘the five-faced.’ >Siva is a fair man with five 
faces and four arms. He is commonly represented seated in 
profound thought, wdth a third eye in the middle of his fore¬ 
head, contained in or surmounted by the moon’s crascent; his 
matted locks are (gathered up into a coil Like a horn, which bears 
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upon it a symbol of tKe river Ganges, which he caught as it fell 
from heaven ; a necklace of skulls (mu7i(?a-m^a), hangs round his 
neck, and serpents twine about his neck as a collar (naga-ku?ic?ala); 
liis neck is blue from drinking the deadly poison which would 
have destroyed the world, and in his hand he holds a trimla or 
trident called Pinaka. His garment is the skin of a tiger, a deer, 
or an elephant, hence he is called K 77 'tti-vasas; sometimes he is 
clothed in a skin and seated upon a tiger-skin, and he holds a deer 
in his hand He is generally accompanied by his bull Handi. He 
also carries the bow Ajagava, a drum (c^amaru) in the shape of 
an hour-glass, the Kha^wanga or club with a skull at the end, or 
a cord (pa.sa) for binding refractory offenders. His Pramathas 
or attendants are numerous, and are imps and demons of various 
kinds. His third eye has been very destructive. "With it he 
. reduced to ashes Kama, the god of love, for daring to inspire 
amorous thoughts of his consort Parvati while he was engaged 
in penance ; and 'the gods and all created beings were destroyed 
by its glance at one of the periodical destructions of the universe. 
He is represented to have cut off one of the heads of Brahma 
for speaking disrespectfully, so that Brahma has only four heads 
instead of five. Sivo. is the great object of worship at Benares 
under the name of Visweswara, His heaven is on Mount 
Kailasa. 

There are various legends respecting fi^iva’s garments and 
weapons. It is said that he once visited a forest in the form 
of a religious mendicant, and the wives of the Eishis residing 
there feU in love with his great beauty, which the i?/shis, per¬ 
ceiving, resented ; in order, therefore, to overpower him, they 
first dug a pit, and by magical arts caused a tiger to rush out of 
it, which he slew, and taking his skin wore it as a garment ; 
they next caused a deer to spring out upon him, which he took 
up iu his left hand and ever after retained there. Tliey then 
produced a red-hot iron, but this too he took up and kept in 
his hand as a weapon. . . . The elephant^s skin belonged to an 
Asura named Gaya, who acquired, such po^ver that he would 
have conquered the gods, and would have destroyed the Munis 
had they not fled to Benares and taken refuge in a temple of 
Siva, who then destroyed tho Asura, and, ripping up his body, 
stripped off the (elephant) hide, which he cast over his shoulders 
for a cloak.”— Williams. 
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OtLer names or epithets of iSiva are Aghora, 

Eabhru, Bhagavat, ‘divine;’ Chandra-^eidiara, ‘moon-crested;’ 
Gang^dhara, ‘be^erof the Ganges;’ Gm5a, ‘mountain lord;’ 
Hara, ‘seizer;’ Isana, ‘ruler;’ Ja/^dhara, ‘wearing matted 
hair;’ Jala-murtti, ‘whose form is water;’ Kala, ‘time;’ Kalan- 
jara; Kap^a-m^ ‘wearing a garland of skulls;’ Maha-kfila, 
‘great time;’ Mahe^a, ‘great lord;’ Mntyunjaya, ‘vanquisher 
of death;’ Pa5u-pati, ‘lord of animals;’ A^ankara, /Sarva, 
Sada^iva or A?ambhu, ‘the auspicious;’ /Sthanu, ‘the firm;’ 
Tryambaka, ‘three-eyed;’ Ugra, ‘fierce;’ Virupaksha, ‘ofmis- 
formed eyes;’ Vi^wanatha, ‘lord of all’ 

SlYA PUEAI^A. See Purana, 

aSIYL Son of Unnara, and king of the country also called 
Unnara, near Gandh^a, The great charity and devotion of 
SiYi are extolled in the Maha-bharata by the sage Markaw^eya. 
Agni having assumed the form of a pigeon, was pui’sued by Indra 
in the shape of a falcon. The pigeon took refuge in the bosom 
of Sivi, and the falcon would accept nothing from ^Sivi instead 
of the pigeon but an equal weight of the king’s own flesh. Sivi 
cut a piece of flesh from his right thigh and placed it in the 
balance, but the bird was the heavier. He cut again and again, 
and still the pigeon drew the scale, until the king placed his 
whole body in the balance. This outweighed the pigeon and 
the falcon flew away. On another occasion Vi5h7m went to 
/Sivi in the form of a Brc^man and demanded food, but would 
accept no food but /Sivi’s own son V?*/had-garbha, whom he 
required ^ivi to kill and cook. The king did so, and placed 
the food before the Brahman, who then told him to eat it him¬ 
self. /Sivi took up the head and prepared to eat. The Brahman 
then stayed his hand, commended his devotion, and restoring 
the son to life, vanished from sight 



SKAMBHA. ‘ The supporter.’ A name sometimes used in 
tlie .Big-veda to designate the Supreme Deity, There is con¬ 
siderable doubt and mystery about both this name and deity. 

The meaning of the term,” says Goldstiicker, “is ‘the fulcrum,’ 
and it seems to mean the fulcrum of the whole world in all its 
pliysical, religious, and other aspects.”— Texts, v. 378. 

SKANDA. God of war. See Karttikeya. 

&K AND A PUEAA^A. “ The Skanda Pura^^a is that in which 
the six-faced deity (Skanda) has related the events of the 
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Ltpiirusha Kalpa, enlarged with many tales, and subservient to 
lie duties taught by Maheswara. It is said to contain 81,800 
stanzas : so it is asserted amongst mankind/^ ‘‘ It is uniformly 
agreed,” says Wilson, “ that the Skanda Purana, in a collective 
form, has no existence; and the fragments, in the shape of 
Sanhitc^, KhaTzrfas, and Mahatmyas, which are affirmed in 
various parts of India to he portions of the PuraTia, present a 
much more formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense 
number of which it is said to consist. The most celebrated of^ 
these portions in Hindusthan is the KhaTirfa, a very minute 
description of the temples of /Siva in or adjacent to Benares, 
mixed with directions for worshipping Maheswara, and a great 
variety of legends explanatory of its merits-and of the holiness 
of Kasl. Many of them are puerile and uninteresting, but 
some of them are of a higher character. There ; is every reason 
to believe the greater part of the contents of the Ka.si Khanrfa 
anterior to the first attack upon Benares by Mahmud of Ghazni 
The Ka5l IQimda. alone contains 15,000 stanzas. Another con¬ 
siderable work is the Utkala KhaTi^a, giving an account of the 
hohness of Orissa.” A part of this PuraTia has been printed at 
Bombay. 


SMAKTA. Appertaining to the SmrjtL The Smarta-sutras. 
See Sutras. 

SMii’/TL ‘What was rememhered.’ Inspiration, as dis¬ 
tinguished from /Sruti, or direct revelation. What has been 
remembered and handed down by tradition. In its widest 
aijplication, the term includes the Vedangas, the Sutras, the 
Eamayana, the Maha-hharata, the Pumwas, the Dharma-sastras, 
especially the works of Manu, Yajnawalkya, and other inspired 
lawgivers, and the Alti-sastras or etliics, but its ordinary applica¬ 
tion is to the Dharma-sastras; as Manu says, “ By /S'ruti is meant 
the Veda, and by Smriti the institutes of law,” ii. lo. 

SMA/TI-CHANBRIKA a treatise on law, according to 
the Dravitiian or Southern school, by Devana Bha/ fa 

SOMA. The juice of a mUky <iimbing plant {Asdepias acida), 
extracted and fermented, forming a beverage offered in libations 
to the deities, and drunk by the Brahmans. Its exhilarating 
qualities were grateful to the priests, and the gods were repre¬ 
sented as being equally fond of it. This soma juice occupies 
a largo space in the Rig-vedaj one Mawrfala is almost wholly 
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devoted to its praise and uses. It was raised to the position of a 
deity, and represented to be primeval, aU-powerful, healing all 
diseases, hestower of riches, lord of other gods, and even iden¬ 
tified with the Supreme Being. As a personification, Soma was 
the god who represented and animated the soma juice, an Indian 
Dionysus or Bacchus. 

‘‘ The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, 
had no sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate 
the spirits and produce a temporary frenzy, under the influence 
of which the individual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds 
beyond his natural powers, than they found in it something 
divine : it was to their apprehension a god, endowg those into 
whom it entered with godlike powers ; the plant wliich afforded 
it became to them the long of plants; the process of preparing 
it was a holy sacrifice; the instruments used therefor were 
sacred. Tlie high antiquity of this cultus is attested by the 
references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory.”— 
Whitney, 

In later times, the name was appropriated to the moon, and 
some of the qualities of the soma juice have been transferred to 
the luminary, who is Oshadhi-pati, or lord of herbs. So Soma 
is considered the guardian of sacrifices and penance, asterisms 
and healing herbs. 

In the Puramc mythology Soma, as the moon, is commonly 
said to be the son of the ^I'shi Atri by his ^vife Anasuya, 
but the authorities are not agreed. One makes him son of 
Dhanna ; another gives his paternity to Prabhakara, of the race 
of Atri; and he is also said to have been produced from the 
churning of the ocean in another Manwantara. In the Vish?m 
Puram he is called ‘‘the monarch of Brahmans;” but the 
BWhad A^a?^yaka, an older work, makes him a Kshatriya. He 
married twenty-seven daughters of the jB/shi Daksha, who are 
really personifications of the twenty-seven lunar asterisms; but 
keeping up the personality, he paid such attention to Eohi?[i, the 
fourth of them, that the rest became jealous, and appealed to 
their father. Daksha’s interference was fruitless, and he cursed 
his son-in-law, so that he remained childless, and became affected 
with consumption Tliis moved the pity of his wives, and they 
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ceded with their father for him. He could not recall his 
^e, but he modified it so that the decay should be periodical, 
not permanent. Hence the wane and increase of the moon. 
Ho performed the Eaja-suya sacrifice, and became in consequence 
so arrogant and licentious that he carried off Tara, the wife of 
Bj'ihaspati, and refused to give her up either on the entreaties 
of her husband or at the command of Brahma. This gave rise 
to a wide-spread quarrel. The sage Usanas, out of enmity to 
Bnhaspati, sided with Soma, and he was supported by the 
Danavas, the Daityas, and other foes of the gods. Indra and 
the gods in general sided with BnEaspati. There ensued a 
fierce contest, and “ the earth was shaken to her centra” Soma 
had his body cut in two by Siva^s trident, and hence he is called 
Bhagnatma. At length Brahma interposed and stopped the 
fight, compelling Soma to restore Tam to her husband. The 
result of this intrigue was the birth of a child, whom Tara, 
after great persuasion, declared to be the son of Soma, and to 
whom the name of Budha was given : from him the Lunar race 
sprung. 

According to the Purawis, the chariot of Soma has three 
wheels, and is drawn by ten horses of the wliiteness of the jas¬ 
mine, five on the right half of the yoke, and five on the left. 

The moon has many names and descriptive epithets, as 
Chandra, Indu, Sas% ‘marked like a hare;' Hisakara, ‘maker 
of night;' Nakshatra-natha, ‘lord of the constellations;' Sita- 
manchi, ‘ having cool rays ;' Sitansu, ‘ having white rays;' Mri- 
ganka, ‘ marked like a deer;' Siva-sekhara, ‘ the crest of Siva;' 
kumuda-pati, ‘ lord of the lotus; ' Sweta-vajI, ‘ drawn by white 
horses.' 

SOMADEVA BHArrA The writer or compiler of the 
collection of stories called Kath^sarit-sagara. 

SOJklAKA. Grandfather of Drupada, who transmitted his 
name to his descendants. 

SOLIA-LOKA. See Loka. 


SOMA-NATHA, SOME/SWAEA. ‘ Lord of the moon.' The 
name of a celebrated Lingain or emblem of ySiva at the city of 
SomnMi-pattan in Gujarat. It was destroyed by Malimud of 
Ghazni. 

SOMAPAS. ‘ Somardrinkers.' A class of Pitns or Manes 
who drink the soma juice. Se^ Pitna. , 
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SOMA-YANaSA. f See Cliandra-van^a. 
aSIJADDHA. I. Faith, personified in the Yedas and lauded 
in a few hymns. 2. Daughter of the sago Daksha, wife of the 
god Dharma, and reputed mother of Kama-deva, the god of 
love. 

/SEADDHA-DEYA, aS'KADDHA-DEYA. Manu is called 
by the former name in the Brahmarias, and by the latter in the 
Maha-bharata. The latter is commonly apphed to Yama. 
aS'EAUTA Belonging to the A?rutL See ASruti and Sutra. 
aS'EAUTA-SUTRA See Sutra and Yedangas. 
aSEAYASTL An ancient city which seems to have stood 
near Faizabad in Oude. 

aS'EL ‘ Fortune, prosperity/ i. The wife of Yish?iu. {See 
Lakshmi.) 2. An honorific prefix to the names of gods, kings, 
heroes, and men and books of high estimation. 

SBl BHAGAYATA. See Bhagavata PuraTWu 
SBl DAMA CHARITRA A modern drama in five acts by 
Saina Eaja Dikshita, on the sudden elevation to affluence of aS^ii 
D iiman, a friend of Kr/shria. It is not a good play, but there 
is some vivacity in the thoughts and much melody in the style.’* 
— tFilson. 



aSEI-DHARA SWAIVIL Author of several commentaries of 


repute on the Bhagavad-gita, YishTiu Pura?za, &c. 

/SEl HAESHA A great sceptical philosopher, and author 
of the poem called Naishadha or Haishadhlya. There were 
several kings of the name. 

SUl HAESHA DEYA A king who was author of the 
drama RatnavalL 

/S^iJ/NGA-GIEL A hill on the edge of the Western Ghats 
in Mysore, where there is a math or monastic establishment of 
Bnihinans, said to liave been founded by /S'ankarach^ya. 

SRINGAJ&A TILAKA 'The mark of love.’ A work by 
Eudra Bha//a on the sentiments and emotions of lovers as exhi¬ 
bited in poetry and the drama. 

aSI^/NGA-YEEA. The modem Sungroor, a town on the 
left bank of the Ganges and on the frontier of Kosala and the 
Bhil country. The country around was inhabited by ^^ishadas 
or wild tribes, and Guha, the friend of Eama, was their chief. 

aSELSAILA, The mountain of A^ri, the goddess of fortune. 
It is a holy place in the Dakhin, near the KWshrza, and was 
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^ irmerly a place of great splendour. It retains its sanctity bnt 
has lost its grandeur. Also called /S'rl-parvata. 

^I-YATSA. A particular mark, said to be a curl of hair 


on the breast of Yish?m or K?7sh7za, and represented by ^5 
iSEUTA-BODHA. A work on metres attributed to Kah-dasa. ^ 
It has been edited and translated into Trench by Lancereau. 
aSEUTA-KIETTI Cousin of Sita and wife of /S'atru-ghna. 
aS'EUTAESHL a Ekhi who did not receive the AS'ruti 
(revelation) direct, but obtained it at second-hand from the 
Yedic i?2shis. 

aS'EUTI. ‘What was heard.' The revealed word. The 
Mantras and Brahma?ias of the Yedas are always included in 
the term, and the Upanishads are generally classec^ with them. 

STHALI-DEYATAS, DEYATAS. Gods or goddesses of 
the soil, local deities. 

STHAJNU. A name of iSlva. 

STH APAT YA-Y EDA. The science of arcliitecture, one of 
the Upa-vedas. 

STHUYA, STHUYA-EAEYA A Yaksha who is repre¬ 
sented in the Maha-bharata to have changed sexes for a while 
with Sikhanr/ini, daughter of Dnipada. 

SU-BAHU. ‘Five-armed.' i. A son of Dhnta-rashfra and 
idng of Chedi. 2. A son of /S'atru-ghna and king of Mathura. 

SU-BALA. I. A king of Gandliara, father of G^dhm, wife 
of Dhma-rash/ra. 2. A mountain in Lanka on which Hanuman 
alighted after leaping over the channel 

SU-BHADEA. Daughter of Yasu-deva, sister of Krish?b, 
and wife of Arjuna. Bala-rama, her elder brother, wislied to 
give her to Dur-yodhana, but Arjuna carried her off from Dwfii-aka 
at Knsh??a's suggestion, and Bala-rama subsequently acquiesced 
in their union. She was mother of Abhimanjm. She appears 
especially as sister of Knsh/m in his fonn Jagan-natha, and 
according to tradition there was an incestuous intimacy between 
tliem. When the car of Jagan-nathk is brought out the images 
of Su-bhadra and Bala-rama accompany the idol, and the inti¬ 
macy of Jagan-natha and Su-bhadra is said to provoke taunts and 
reproaches. 

aSUBHAYGI. ‘Fair-limbed.' An epithet of Eati, wife of 
Kama, and of Yakshl, ^vife of Kuvera. , 

8 U-BHANU. Son of Krishna and Satya-bhilmo. 
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3 o 6 SU-BODHINI—SUHMA. 

SU-BODHINL A commentary by Visweswara Bha//a on the 
law-book called Mitakshar^ 

SU-EEAHMAAYA. A name of Karttikeya^ god of war, 
used especially in the South. Set Karttikeya. 

SU-CHAEU. A son of Kr/shwa and Eukmi?iL 

SU-DAE 5 ANA A name of Kr/sliTia's chakra or discus 
weapon. Set Vajra-nabha. 

SUDAS. A king who frequently appears in the E/g-veda, 
and at whose court the rival i?ishis Yasishftia and Yiswamitra 
are represented as living. He was famous for his sacrifices. 

SU-DESHHA. Son of Krishm and Eulnni?^! 

5 TJ-DESHNA. ‘Good-looking.’ i. Y"ife of the Eaja of 
Yira/a, the patron of the disguised Pam?avas, and mistress of 
PraupadL 2. Also the wife of Balin. 

SU-DHAEMA, SU-DHAEMAH. The hall of Indra, “ the 
unrivalled gem of princely courts,” which Kr/shna commanded 
Indra to resign to TJgrasena, for the assemblage of the race of 
Yadu. After the death of KrishTza it returned to Indra’s 
heaven. 

aSUDEA. The fourth or servile caste. See Yar?ia, 

/SHDEAKA. A king who wrote the play called Mrichchha- 
ka/i, ‘ the toy-cart,’ in ten acts. 

STJ-DYUMHA Son of the Manu Yaivaswata. At his birth 
he was a female, Ha, but was afterwards changed into a male and 
called Su-dyumna. Under the curse of 5 iva he again became 
Ha, who married Budha or Mercury, and was mother of Puru- 
ravas. By favour of Yish?m the male form was again recovered, 
and Su-dyumna became the father of three sons. This legend 
evidently has reference to the origin of the Lunar race of kings. 

SU-GElYA. ‘Handsome neck.’ A monkey king who was 
dethroned by his brother Balin, but after the latter had been 
killed, Su-giiva was re-installed by Eama as king at Kishkin- 
diiya. He, with his adviser Hanunian and their army of 
monkeys, were the allies of Ema in his war against EavaTia, in 
which he was wounded. He is said to have been son of the sun, 
and from his paternity he is called Eavi-nandana and by other 
similar names. He is described as being grateful, active in aiding 
his friends, and able to change his form at will. His wife s 
name was Eumil 

SUHMA. A country said to be east of Bengal 
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^^'^^TJKA-SAPTATI. ‘The seventy (tales) of a parrot’ This 
is the original of the Tuti-namah of the Persian, from which 
the Hindustani Tota-kahani was translated. 

/STJKKA. The planet Yenus and its regent iS^ukra was son 
of Bh?7gii and priest of Bali and the Daityas (Daitya-guru). He 
is also called the son of Kavi. His wife’s name was /Susuma or 
iSata-parwa His daughter Devayani married Yayati of the 
Lunar race, and her husband’s infidelity induced fi^ulcra to curse 
him. Sukra is identified with Usanas, and is author of a code 
of law. The Hari-vansa relates that he went to Sivsi and asked 
for means of protecting the Asuras against the gods, and for 
obtaining his object he performed “ a painful rite, imbibing the 
smoke of chaiff with his head downwards for a thousand years.” 
In his absence the gods attacked the Asuras and Yish?iu killed 
his mother, for which deed /Sukra cursed him “ to be born seven 
times in the world of men.” Sukm restored his mother to life, 
and the gods being alarmed lest /Sukra’s penance should be 
accomplished, Indra sent his daughter JayantI to lure him from 
it. She waited upon him and soothed him, but he accomplished 
his penance and afterwards married her. Sukra is known by 
his patronymic Bhargava, and also as Bhrigu. He is also Kavi 
or Kavya, ‘ the poet’ The planet is called Asphujit, ’A^^o5/V?2 ; 
Magha-bhava, son of Magha; Shodasanm, ‘having sixteen 
rays; ’ and fi^weta, ‘the white.’ 

SUKTA. a Vedic hymn. 

STJ-MAHTRA. The chief counsellor of Eaja Dasa-ratha and 
friend of Rama. 

SU-MANTU. The collector of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda; he is said to have been a pupil of Yeda Vyasa, and to 
have acted under his guidance. 


aSUMBHA and NISHUMBHA. Two Asums, brothers, 
who were killed by Durga. These brothers, as related in the 
Mai'kawrfeya PuraTZa, were votaries of ySiva, and performed severe 
penance for 5000 years in order to obtain immortality. /Siva 
refused the boon, and they continued their devotions with such 
increased intensity for 800 years more, that the gods trembled 
for their power. By advice of Indra, tlie god of love, Kama, 
went to them with two celestial njunphs, Eambha and Tilottam^ 
and they succeeded in seducing the two Asuras and holdirig them 
in tlie toils of sensuality for 5000 years. On recovering from their 
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/ voluptuous aberration they drove tbe nymphs back to paradise 
and recommenced their penance. At the end of looo j^ears 
iSiva blessed them “ that in riches and strength they should 
excel the gods.” In their exaltation they warred against the 
gods, who, in despair, appealed in succession to Brahma, Yish?m, 
and Siva, but in vain. The latter advised them to apply to 
Durga, and they did so. She contrived to engage the Asuras in 
war, defeated their forces, slew their commanders, ChamZa and 
jVIuTzrfa, and finally killed them. See Sunda. 

STJ-^IERU. The mountain Meru, actual or personified. 

SU-MITRA. Wife of Da^a-ratha and mother of Lakshma^za 
and Satru-ghna, See Dasa-ratha^ 

STJ-]\nJKHA. ‘ Handsome face.’ This epithet is used for 
Garuc?a and for the son of Garuc?a. 

/STJbTAH-AS'EPHAS. The legend of ^Juna/i-sephas, as told in 
the Aitareya BralimaTwi, is as follows:—King Haris-chandra, of 
the race of Ilcshwaku, being childless, made a vow that if he 
obtained a son he would sacrifice him to VaruTza, A son w^as 
born who received the name of Rohita, but the father post¬ 
poned, under various pretexts, the fulfilment of his vow. Wien 
at length he resolved to perform the sacrifice, Rohita refused 
to be the victim, and went out into the forest, where he Rved 
for six years. He then met a poor BrSiman i?2shi called 
Ajigartta, who had three sons, and Rohita purchased from 
Ajigartta for a hundred cows, the second son, named Small- 
Cephas, to be the substitute for himseK in the sacrifice. Vanina 
approved of the substitute, and the sacrifice was about to be per¬ 
formed, the father receiving another hundred cows for binding 
his son to the sacrificial post, and a third hundred for agreeing 
to slaughter him. >ShnaA-. 9 ephas saved himself by reciting verses 
in honour of different deities, and was received into the family of 
Vi^wamitra, who was one of the officiating priests. The Raina- 
yana gives a different version of the legend. Ambarisha, king 
of Ayodhya, was performing a sacrifice when Indra carried off the 
victim. The officiating priest represented that this loss could be 
atoned for only by the sacrifice of a human victim. The king, 
after a long search, found a Brahman jB/shi named iZ/chika, who 
had two sons, and the younger, /Siuna/ir-5ephas, was then sold by 
life o\ni consent for a hundred thousand cows, ten millions of gold 
pieces, and heaps of jewels. A^una/^sephas met Avith his mater- 
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al uncle, Yiswamitra, wlio taught him two divine verses which 
he was to repeat when about to be sacrificed. As he was bound 
at the stake to bo immolated, he celebrated the two gods Indra 
and Yishwu with the excellent verses, and Indra, being pleased, 
bestowed upon him long life. He was afterwards called Deva- 
rata, and is said to have become son of Yiswamitra. The Maha- 
bharata and the PuraTzas show some few variations. A series of 
seven h}Tnns in the i?ig-veda is attributed to ASuna/z-sephas. See 
Muir’s Texts, i. 355, 407, 413 ; Vishnu Pur ana, iv. 25 ; Muller’s 
Sanskrit Literature, 408; Wilson’s Pdg-veda, l 60. 

SU-NAMAN. Son of Ugrasena and brother of Kansa. He 
was king of the Surasenas. When Kansa was overpowered in 
battle by K?‘ish7wi, Su-naman went to succour him, but was en¬ 
countered and slain by Bala-rama. 

SU-HAHDA A princess of Chedi who befriended Dama- 
3’anti when she was deserted by her husband. 

SUKDA. Sunda and Upasunda, of the Mah^bh^ata, were 
two Daityas, sons of Hisunda, for whoso destruction the Apsaras 
Tilottama was sent down from heaven. They quarrelled for her, 
and killed each other. See AShmbha. 

SU-PAR YAS. ‘ Fine-winged. ’ “ Beings of superhuman char¬ 
acter, as Ganuia, and other birds of equally fanciful description; 
one of those classes first created by the Brahmadikas, and in¬ 
cluded in the daily presentation of water to deceased ancestors, 
Wilson. 


Str-PAE»SWA. A fabulous bird in the Eamaya^za, He ^as 
son of Sampati and nephew of Ja/ajnis. 

SU-PEIYA. ‘ Yery dear.’ Cliief of the Gandharvas. 

/S^IJEA. A Yadava king who ruled over the ^Surasenas at 
hlathura; he was father of Yasu-deva and Kunti, and grand¬ 
father of K? ish?ia. 

SURA. Wine or spirituous liquor, personified as Sura-de\% 
a goddess or nymph produced at tl^ churning of the ocean. 

vSURABHL The ‘ cow of plenty,’ produced at the churning 
of the ocean, who granted every desire, and is reverenced as “the 
fouiifcain of milk and curds.” See Kama-dhenu and Nandinl 
SURAS. In the Yedas, a class of beings connected with 
Surya, the sun. The inferior deities who inhabit Swavga; a 
god in general According to some, the word is allied to swar, 
‘ heavenothers think it to have sprung from the deriva 
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tion assigned to asiira^ and as Orsum is said to 
god/ mra has come to mean ‘god/ 

SU-EASA. A Eakshasi, mother of the hTagas, 


signify 


'not 


a 


Wlien Hanii- 


man "was on his flight to Lanka against EavaTia, she tried to save 
her relative hy swallowing Hannman bodily. To avoid this 
Hanuman distended his body and continued to do so, while she 
stretched her mouth till it was a hundred leagues wide. Then 
he suddenly shranlc up to the size of a thumb, darted through 
her, and came out at her right ear. 

/STJEASElSrAS. Name of a people, the Suraseni of Arrian. 
Their capital was Mathura on the Yamuna, which Manu calls 


fi&asena. 

>?UEPA-NAKHA, 'Having nails like winnowing-fans.’ 
Sister of Eavawa. This Eakshasi admired the beauty of Eama 
and fell in love with him. Wlien she made advances to Eama 
he referred her to Lakshma^ia, and LakshmaTia in like manner 
sent her back to Eama. Enraged at this double rejection, she 
fell upon Sita, and Eama was obliged to interfere forcibly for the 
protection of his wife. He called out to Lakshma?ia to disfigure 
the violent Eakshasi, and Lakshma^za cut off her nose and ears. 
She flew to her brothers for revenge, and this brought on the war 
between Eama and Eavana. She descanted to Eava/za on the 
beauty of Sita, and instigated his carr3dng her off, and finally 
she cursed him just before the engagement in which he was 
killed. 

StJEYA. The sun or its deity. He is one of the three chief 
deities in the Yedas, as the great source of light and warmth, 
but the references to him are more poetical than precise. Some¬ 
times he is identical with Savitn and Aditya, sometimes he is 
distinct. "Sometimes ho is called son of Dyaus, sometimes of 
Aditi. In one passage, Tishas, the daw, is his wife, in another 
he is called the child of the daws; he moves thi’ough the sky 
in a chariot draw by seven ruddy horses or mares.” Surya has 
several wives, but, according to later legends, his twin sons the 
Aswins, who are ever young and handsome and ride in a golden 
car as precursors of Ushas, the dawn, were bom of a nymph 
called A^wim, from her having concealed herself in the form of 
a mare. In the Eamayarza and Pura?ias, Surya is said to be the 
son of Ka^yapa and Aditi, but in the EamayaTza he is otherwise 
referred to as a son of BrahmL His wife was Sanjna, daughter 
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Yi5Tva-kanna, and by her be bad three children, the Mann 
Vaivaswata, Yama, and the goddess Yanii, or the Yaninna 
river. His effulgence was so overpowering that his wife gave 
him Chhaya (shade) for a handmaid, and retired into the forest 
to devote herseK to religion. YHiile thus engaged, and in the 
form of a mare, the sun saw her and approached her in the form 
of a horse. Hence sprang the two A5^vins and Eevanta. Surva 
brought back his wife Sanjna to his home, and her father, the 
sage Vi6wa-karma, placed the luminary on his lathe and cut » 
away an eighth of his effulgence, trimming him in every part 
except the feet. The fragments that were cut off fell blazing to 
the earth, and from them Yiswa-karma formed the discus of 
Yislmu, the trident of >Siva, the weapon of Kuvera, the lance of 
Kfirttikeya, and the weapons of the other gods. According to 
the Maha-bharata, Kanm was liis illegitimate son by Kuntl. He 
is also fabled to be the father of Sani and the monkey chief Su- 
giiva. The Mann Yaivaswata was father of Ikshwaku, and from 
him, the grandson of the sun, the Surya-van^a, or Solar race of 
kings, draws its origin. In the form of a horse Surya commm I 
iiicated the Wliite Yajur-veda to Yajnawalkya, and it was he I 
who bestowed on Satrajit the Syamantaka gem. A set of terrific 
Eakshasas called Mandehas made an attack upon him and sought 
to devour liim, but were dispersed by his light. According to 
the Yishmi Purarza he was seen by Sattrajita in “his proper 
form,” “ of dwarfish stature, with a body like burnished copper, 
and with slightly reddish eyes.” Surya is represented in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses, or a horse mth seven heads, surrounded 
with rays. His charioteer is Amna or Yivaswat, and his city 
Yivaswatl or BhaswatL There are temples of the sun, and he 
receives worship. The names and epithets of the sun are number¬ 
less. He is Savitri, ‘ the nourishcr ; ^ Yivaswat, ‘ the brilliant; ^ 
Bhaskaiu, ‘ light-maker; * Dina-kara, ‘ day-maker; ’ Arha-pati, 
^loixl of day;’ Loka-chakshuh, ‘eye of the world;’ Karma- 
sakshi, ‘ witness of the deeds (of Aien) ; ’ Graha-raja, ‘ king of 
the constellations; ’ Gabhastiman, ‘ possessed of rays ; ’ Sahasra- 
kiraTza, ‘ having a thousand rays; ’ Yikarttana, ‘ shorn of his 
beams’ (by Yiswa-karma); Marta? 24 ?a, ‘ descended from 
&c. Surya’s wives aro called Savani^ Swati, and Maha-virjm 
St 3 EY 4 'KAHTA. ‘The sun-gem.’ A crystal supposed to 
be formed of condensed rays of the sun, and though cool to the 
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SUR YA-SIDDHANTA—SUTRA . 

'^y'toucli, to give out heat in the sun’s rays. There is a similar 
moon-stone. It is also called Dahanopala. See Chnndra-kanta. 

SUEYA SIDDHANTA A celebrated work on astronomy, 
said to Lave been revealed by the sun (Suiya). It has been 
edited in the Bibliotheca , , Indica by Hall, and there are other 
editious. It has been translated by Whitney and Burgess. 

StJRYA-YAH/SA. The Solar race. A race or lineage of 
Ivshatriyas which sprank from Ikshwaku, grandson of the sun. 
Eama was of this race, and so were many other great kings and 
heroes. Many Eajputs claim descent from this and the other 
great lineage, the Lunar race. The E^a of Udaypur claims to 
be of the Surya-vansa, and the Jharejas of Cutch and Sindh 
assert a descent from the Chandra-vansa. There were two 
dynasties of the Solar race. The elder branch, which reigned at 
Ayodhya, descended from Ikshwaku through his eldest son, 
Vikukshi. The other dynasty, reigning at Mitliila, descended 
from another of Ikshwaku’s sons, named Himi. The lists of 
these two dynasties on the opposite page are taken from the 
Vishrm PuraTia. The lists given by other authorities show some 
discrepancies, but they agree in general as to the chief names. 

SU-/SAEMAN. A king of Tri-gartta, who attacked the Eaja 
of Vira/a, and defeated him and made him prisoner, but Bhima 
rescued the Eaja and made Su-5arman prisoner. 

STJSHEHA I. A son of Krishm and Eukmml. 2. A phy¬ 
sician in the army of Eama, who brought the dead to life and 
performed other miraculous cures. 

/SXJSHiVA. An Asura mentioned in the i?2g-veda as killed 


by Iiidra. 

SU 5 EUTA A medical 'writer whose date is uncertain, but 
his work was translated into Arabic before the end of the eiglith 
century. The book has been printed at Calcutta. There is a 
Latin translation by Hepler and one in German by Vullers. 

SUTA. ‘ Charioteer.’ A title given to Kar/za. 

SU-TiKSHAA. A hermit sage who dwelt in the Da^iJaka 
forest, and was visited by E-ama and Sita. 

SCTEA. ‘ A thread or string.’ A rule or aphorism. A verso 
expressed in brief and technical language,—a very favourite 
foim among the Hindus of embodying and transmitting rules. 
There are Sutras upon almost evbry subject, but the Sutras ” 
generally signify those which are connected with‘the Vedas, viz., 



Viknkshi. 

Dynasty of Ayodhya, 
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PWshada^wa. 

Ayntayua 

Kshema-dhan- 

NimL 

Siivarziaroma. 

A^^wata. 

Kakutstha. 

Haryaywa. 

i 2 itupar; 2 a. 

wan. 

Janaka. 

Hraswaroma. 

Sudhanwaii 

Anenaa. 

Siimanas. 

Sarv'akama. 

Devanika. 

Udavasu. 

Siradbwaja 

Subhasa. 

'Prithu. 

Tridhanwan. 

Sudasa. 

Abinagu. 

Nandivar- 

(father of 

Su5rata. 

Viswaga^wa. 

Trayani;m. 

Saadasa (Kal- 

Paripatra 

dhana. 

Sita). 

Jay a. 

Ardra. 

Satyavrata 

masha-pada). 

Dala. 

Suketu. 

Bbanumat. 

Vijaya. 

Y uvaii^wa. 

(Trimnku). 

A^aka. 

Chhala. 

Devarata. 

AS'atadyumna. 

Rito,, 

.S'ravasta- 

Harischaiidj-a. 

Mulaka (Naii- 

Uktha, 

BWhaduktha 

5uchi. 

Sunaya. 

Br^hadaswa- 

liobita^wa. 

kavacba). 

Vajranabha. 

(or Brillad- 

Urjavaba. 

Vitahavya. 

Kavalaya9wa 

Harita. 

Dasaratha. 

iSanIvhanabha. 

ratha). 

Satyadhwaja. 

Dhriti. 

(called Dhun- 

“"CJliiinchu. ' 

Ilavila. 

Dhynsbita^wa. 

Mahavirj'a. 

Ku/ii. 

Bahula^va 

dhumara). 

Vi jay a. 

Viswasaba. 

Vwwasaha. 

Satyadhriti. 

Aiijaiia. 

KWti. 

Drzdha^wa. 

RuiTika. 

Khafwanga. 

]Iira7iyanabha. 

Dbrisliia- 

jRitujik 


Harya^wa. 

V77ka. 

Dirglia-baliu. 

Pushy a. 

ketu. 

Arishianemi. 


Nikumbha. 

Bahuka. 

Raghu. 

Dhnivaaandhi. 

Harya^wa. 

AS'riitayus. 


Sanhata^wa. 

Sagara. 

Aja. 

Sudar^ana. 

Mam. 

Suparswa. 


&ka5wa. 

Asaniaiijas. 

Da^aratba. 

Agnivar^ia, 

Pratiban- 

Sanjaya. ^ 


Praseuajit. 

An^iimat. 

Rama. 

AS^ighra. 

dbaka. 

Kshemari. 


Yuvana^a. 

Dilipa. 

Ku5a. 

Maru. 

Kritaiatba. 

Anenas. 


-Mandbatr?^ 

Bhagiratha. 

Atithi. 

Prasumita. 

Krita. 

blinaratba. 


Purokutsa. 

AS^rnta. 

Nishadha. 

Susandhi. 

Vibudba. 

Satyaratha. 


Trasadasyu, 

Nabhaga. 

Nala. 

Amarsba. 

Mabadbriti. 

SatyarathL 


SambhutL 

Ambai’isha, 

Nabbas. 

Mahaswat. 

Krttirata. 

Upagu. 


AuaraTiya. 

SindhndwJpa. 

FtLTidatika. 

Visnitavat. 

Brdiadbala 

Mabaroman. 

AS^ruta. 
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the Kalpa Sutras, relating to ritual; the Grihya Sutras, to 
domestic rites; and the Samayacharika Sutras, to conventional 
usages. The Kalpa Sutras, having especial reference to the Yeda 
or/Stuti, are called /Srauta; the others are classed as Sm^ta, being 
derived from the Smnti. The Sutras generally are anterior to 
Manu, and are probably as old as the sixth century b.o. Several 
have been published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

/SUTUDEL The river Satlej. See /S'ata-dru. 

SU-VAHU. A Eakshasa, son of Taraka. He was killed by 


Kama. 

SU-VELA. One of the three peaks of the mountain Tri- 
ku/a, on the midmost of which the city of Lanka was built. 

SU-YODHAKA. ‘ Fair fighter.’ A name of Dur-yodhana. 

SWADHA ‘ Oblation.’ Daughter of Daksha and Prasuti 
according to one statement, and of Agni according to another. 
She is connected with the Pitris or Manes, and is represented 
as wife of Kavi or of one class of Pitr/s, and as mother of 


others. 


SWAHA. ‘ Offering.’ Daughter of Daksha and PrasutL 
She was wife of Vahni or Fire, or of Abhim^i, one of the 
Agnis. 

SW A-PHALKA. Husband of Gandini and father of Akriira. 
He was a man of great sanctity of character, and where “ he 
dwelt famine, plague, death, and other visitations were un- 
loiown.” His presence once brought rain to the kingdom of 
Ka^i-mja, where it was much wanted. 

SWAR See Vyahnti 

SWARGA. The heaven of Indra, the abode of the inferior 
gods and of beatified mortals, supposed to be situated on Mount 
Meru. It is called also Sairibha, Misraka-vana, Tavisha, Tri- 
divam, Tri-pish/apam, and tJrdhwa-loka. Names of heaven or 
paradise in general are also used for it. 

SWAE-LOKA. See Loka, 

SWAROCHISHA, Name of the second Manu. See Maniu 

SWASTIKA. A mystical religious mark placed upon per¬ 
sons or things. It is in the form of a Greek cross with the ends 


bent round 
SWAYAM-BHtJ. 


‘ The self-existent.’ A name of Brahm^ 


the creator. 
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SWAYAjM-BHUYA. a name of the Manu (q.v.). 
SWETA-DWlPA- ‘ Tlie white island Or continent’ Colonel 
WUford attempted to identify it with Britain. 

jSWETA-KETU. a sage who, according to the Maharhharata, 
put a stop to the practice of married women consorting with 
other men, especially with Brahmans. His indignation was 
aroused at seeing a Brahman take his mother hy the hand and 
“ invite her to go away with him. The husband saw this, and 
told his son that there was no ground of offence, for the practice 
had prevailed from time immemorial. Sweta-ketu would not 
tolerate it, and introduced the rule by wHch a wife is forbidden 
to have intercourse with another man unless specially appointed 
■■ by her husband to raise up seed to him. ‘ ^ 

SWETA^WATAEA. An Upanishad attached to the Yajur- 
veda. It is one of the most modem. Translated hy Dr. Eoei 
for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

SYALA. ‘ A brother-in-law.’ A Yadava prince who in¬ 
sulted the sage Gargya, and was the cause of his becoming the 
father of Kala-yavana, a great foe of Krishna and the Yadava 
family. 

SYAMA. ‘The black.’ A name of iSiva’s consort. See 


SYAMAKTAKA. A celebrated gem given by the sun to 
Satmjita. “ It yielded daily eight loads of gold, and dispelled 
all fear of portents, wild beasts, fire, robbers, and famina” But 
thou'^h it was an inexhaustible source of good to the virtuous 
wearer, it was deadly to a wicked one. Satrajita being afraid 
that Krishna would take it from him, gave it to his own broker, 
Prasena, but he, being a bad man, was kUled by a Hon, Jam- 
bavat, king of the bears, kUled the lion and earned off the gem 
but Kn'shna, after a long conflict, took it from him, and restored 
it to Satrajita. Afterwards Satrajita was killed m his sleep 
by iSata-dhanwan, who carried off the gem. Being pursued by 
Krishna and Bala-rama, he gave the gem to Akriira and con¬ 
tinued his flight, but ho was overtaken and kUled by Krishna 
alone. As Krishna did not bring back the jewel, Bala-rama 
suspected that he had secreted it, and consequently he upbraided 
him and parted from him, declaring that ho would not be im¬ 
posed upon by pequries. Akrilra subsequently produced the 
gem, and it was claimed by Krishna, Bala-rama, and Satya- 
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bhamL After some contention it was decided that Ak: 
should keep it, and so “ he moved about like the sun wearing a 
garland of light/^ 



SYAYASWA. Son of Archananas. Both were Yedic i?2shis. 
In a hymn he says, “ ;Sa.siyasI has given me cattle, comprising 
horses and cows and hundreds of sheep.” The story told in 
explanation is that Archananas, having seen the daughter of 
Baja Eathaviti, asked her in marriage for his son /S'yavilswa. The 
king was inclined to consent, but the queen objected that no 
daughter of their house had ever been given to any one less 
saintly than a it/shi. To qualify himself Syava^wa engaged in 
austerities and begged alms. Among others, he begged of Sa.si- 
yasi, ^vife of Eaja Taranta. She took him to her husband, with 
whose permission slie gave him a herd of cattle and costly orna« 
ments. The Eaja also gave him whatever he asked for, and 
sent him on to his younger brother, Purumilba. On his way he 
met the Maruts, and lauded them in a h}Tnn, for which they 
made him a J?ishi. He then returned to Eathaviti, and received 
his daughter to wife. 

TAZ^AlEIA See Taraka. 

TAITTIEITA. Tliis term is applied to the Sanhita of the 
Black Yajur-veda. (See Yeda.) It is also applied to a Brah- 
maTza, to an AraT^yaka, to an Upanishad, and a Pratisakhya of 
the same Yeda. All these are printed, or are in course of print¬ 
ing, in the Bibliotheca Indlca^ and of the last there is a transla¬ 
tion in that serial. 


TAKSHA, TAKSHAKA. Son of Bharata, and nephew of 
Eruna-chandra. The sovereign of Gandliara, who resided at and 
probably founded Taksha-sila or Taxila, in the Panjab. 

TAKSHAKA. ‘ One who cuts off; a carpenter.’ A name of 
Yi5wa-karma. A serpent, son of Kadrii, and chief of snakes. 

TAKSIIA-zSlLA. A city of the Gandharas, situated in the 
Panjab. It w’as the residence of Taksha, son of Bharata and 
nephew of Eama-chandra, and perhaps took its name from him. 
It is tlie Taxila of Ptolemy and other classical writers. Arrian 
describes it as a large and wealthy city, and the most populous 
between the Indus and Hydaspes.” It was three days’ journey 
east of the Indus, and General Cunningham has found its 
remains at Sahh-dhari, one mile north-east of Kala-klsaraL 
TALA JAhlGIIA. Son of Jaya-dliwaja, king of Avanti, of 
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Haihaj^a race, and founder of the Tala-jangha tribe of Hai- 
hayas. Se,e Haihaya. 

TALA-E:ETU. ‘ Palm-banner.' An appellation of Bhishma \ 
also of an enemy killed by Kn'shTia. Bala-r^a had the synonym¬ 
ous appellation Tala-dhwaja. 

TALAIVI. The throne of Durga. 

TALAYAKABA. A name of the Kena Upanishad. 

TAMASA. The fourth Manu. Set Mann. 

TAhlASA The river “ Tonse,” rising in the jKiksha moun¬ 
tains, and falling into the Ganges. 

TAMEA-LIPTA. The country immediately west of the Bha- 
glrathi; Tamlook, Hijjali, and Midnapore. Its inhabitants are 
called Tamra-liptakas. 

TAk'IEA-PAEiYA, TAAIEA-PAEYI. Ceylon, the ancient 
Taprobane. There was a town in the island- called Tamra-parTil, 
from wliich the whole island has been called by that name. 

TAiYZ^U. One of Siva's attendants. He was skilled in music, 
and invented the_ dance called Ta?2^?ava. See Siva, 

TAAY)YA, TAAPAKA. The most important of the eight 
Brahmarzas of the Sama-veda. It has been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

TAN TEA ‘ Eule, ritual,' The title of a numerous class of 
religious and magical works, generally of later date than the 
Pura7ias, and representing a later development of religion, 
although the worship of the female energy had its origin at an 
earlier period. The chief peculiarity of the Tantras is the pro¬ 
minence they give to the female energy of the deity, liis active 
nature being personified in the person of his Sakti, or wife. 
There are a few Tantras which make Yishmi’s 'wife or EMlia 
the object of devotion, but the great majority of them ,are 
devoted to one of the manifold forms of Devi, the Sakti of Siva, 
and they are commonly written in the form of a dialogue between 
these two deities. Devi, as the Sakti of Siva, is the especial 
energy concerned with sexual intercourse and magical powers, 
and these are the leading topics of the Tantras. There are five 
requisites for Tantra worship, the five Makiiras or five 7 ?i's—(i.) 
Madya, wine; (2.) Mansa, flesh; (3.) Matsya, fish; (4.) Mudra, 
parched grain and mystic gesticulations; (5.) Maithuna, sexual 
mtercourse. Each Sakti has a twofold nature, white and black, 
gentle and ferocious. Thus Uma and Gauri are gentle forms of 
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the /S^akti of /S'iva, wliile Durga and Kali are fierce forms. The 
/Saktas or worshippers of the 5^aktis are divided into two classes, 
Dakshinacharis and Vamachaiis, the right-handed and the left- 
handed. The worship of the right-hand SSktas is comparatively 
decent, hut that of the left hand is addressed to the fierce forms 
of the /Saktis, and is most licentious. The female principle is 
worshipped, not only symbolically, hut in the actual woman, 
and promiscuous intercourse forms part of the orgies. Tantra 
worship prevails chiefly in Bengal and the Eastern provinces. 

TAPAE-LOKA, TAPO-LOKA. See Loka. 

TAPATl. The river Tapti personified as a daughter of the 
Sun hy Chliaya. She was mother of Kuru hy Samvara^^a. 

TAEA. Wife of the monkey kiog Balin, and mother of 
Angada. After the death of Balin in battle she was taken to 
wife hy his brother, _Su-griva. 

TAEA, TAEAKA Wife of Brihaspati. According to the 
Pura/ias, Soma, the moon*, carried her oflT, which led to a great 
war between the gods and the Asuras. Brahma put an end to 
the war and restored Tara, but she was delivered of a child 
which she declared to be the son of Soma, and it was named 
Biidha. See Br/haspati. 

TAEAKA. Son of Vajranaka. A Daitya whose austerities 
made him formidable to the gods, and for whose destruction 
Skanda, the god of war, was miraculously born. 

TAEAKA. A female Daitya, daughter of the Yaksha Su-ketu 
or of the demon Sunda, and mother of Maricha. She was 
changed into a Kakshasi by Agastya, and lived in a forest called 
by her name on the Ganges, opposite the confluence of the Sarju, 
and she ravaged all the country round. Yiswamitra desired 
Eama-cliandra to kill her, but he was reluctant to kill a woman. 
He resolved to deprive her of the power of doing harm, and cut 
oif her two arms. Lakshma?ia cut off her nose and ears. She, 
by the power of sorcery, assailed Eama and LakshmaTia with a 
fearful shower of stones, and at the earnest command of Viswar 


mitra, the former killed her Avith an arrow.— Edmdyana, 

TAEAKA-MAYA The war which arose in consequence of 
Soma, the moon, liaving carried off Tara, the wife of Br/haspati. 

TAEKSHYA An ancient mytliological personification of 
the sun in the form of a horse or bird. In later times the name 
is applied to Gariu/a. 
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of the Sankhya philo- 




TATWA SAMASA. A text-book 
sopliy, attributed to.Kapila himself. 

TELIbTGA. The Telugu country, stretching along the coast 
from Orissa to Madras. ) 

TILOTTAMA Name of an Apsaras. She was originally a 
Brahman female, but for the ojffence of bathing at an improper 
season 'she was condemned to be born as an Apsaras, for the 
purpose of bringing about the mutual destruction of’the two 
demons Sunda and Upasunda. 

TIMIN', TIMN-GHA. The Timin is a large fabulous fish. 
The Timin-gila, ‘swallower of the Timin,’ is a still larger one; 
and there is one yet larger, the Timin-gila-gila or Timi-timin-gila, 

‘ swallower of the Timin-gila.’ Cf. the Arabic Tinnin, sea-serpent. 
It is also called Samudraru. 

Yuga or fourth age.- 

TITTIRI ‘ A partridg§*^An ancient sage who was the pupil 
of Yaska, and is an authority Some attri¬ 

bute the Taittiriya Sanhita of the Yajur-veda to him, „^See "Sed-o. 

TOS AT i AKA . An athelete dnd boxer who was killed by 
KWshwa in’ the public arena in the presence of Kansa. 

TEAIGAKTTAS. The people of Tri-gartta (q.v.). 

TRASADASYU. A royal sage and author of hymns. Ac¬ 
cording to SayaTJa, he was son of Purukutsa Wfien Purukutsa 
was a prisoner, “ liis queen propitiated the seven Eishis to obtain 
a son who might take his father’s placa They advised her to 
worship Indiu and Varu?^a, in consequence of which Trasadasyu 
was born.” He was renowned for his generosity. According to 
the Bhagavata Pura7ia he was father of Purukutsa. 

TRETA YUGA The second age of the world, a period of 
1,296,000 years. See Yuga. 

TRI-BHUVANA, TRI-LOKA The three worlds, Swarga, 
Bhiimi, Patala—heaven, earth, and helL 

TRI-DASA ‘Three times ten, thirty.’ In round numbers, 
the thirty-three deities—twelve Adityas, eight Vasus, eleven 
Rudras, and two Aswins. 

TRI-GARTTA ‘The country of the three strongholds,’ 
lately identified with the northeih liill state of Kotoch, which is 
still called by the people “ the country of Traigart.”— PFilson. 
General Cunningham, however, clearly identifies it ^vith the 
Jalandhar Doab and Kangra. 
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TKI-JArl. An amiable Eaksliasi -who befriended Sita 
when she was the captive of Eavana in Ceylon. She is also 


called Dharma-jna. 

TEI-KAiVDA 5 'ESHA A Sanskrit vocabulary in three 
chapters, composed as a supplement to the Amara-kosha. It 
has been printed in India. ' • ' 

TEI-KUTA. ‘Three peaks.’ i. The mountain on which 
the city of Lanlca was built 2. A mountain range running 
south from Mem. 

TEI-LOCHANA. ‘Three-eyid,’i.ft, (Siva. The Maha-bharata 
relates that the third eye burst from (Siva’s forehead with a great 
flame when his wife playfully plac.cd her hands over his eyes 
after he had been engaged in austerities in the Himalaya. This 
eve has been "very destractive. It reduced Kama, the god of 

, J . W V 

V* love, to ashes. 

TRT-]\lt}ETL ‘Triple fornL* ITio Hindu triad TWr 
; foreshadowed iii theTbdie asJsociation of the three gods Agui, 

Yily’.i, aod Surya. The triad consists of the gods Bralinia, aSivo, 
and Vishnu, the representatives of the creative, destructive, 
,.. and preservative principlea Brahma is the embodiment “ of 

the Rajo-gn 7 /a, the quality of passion or desire, by which the 
world was called into being; Siya is the embodied Tamo-gu?2a, 
the attribute of darkness or wrath, and tho destructive fire by 
■ which the' earth is annihilated; and VishTiu is the embodied 

-" Satwa-gu?ia, or property of mercy and goodness by which the 
world is preserved. The tliree exist in one and one in three, as 
the Veda is divided into three and is yet but one ; and they 
are all Asrita, or comprehended within that one being who is 
Parama or ‘ supreme,’ Guhya or ‘ secret,’ and Sarvatma, ‘ the soul 
of all things.’ ”— TFilson. 

The Padma PuraTia, which is a Vaish?zava work and gives the 
supremacy to VishTiu, says, “ In the beg i nning of creation, the 
great Vish7^u, desirous of creating the whole "world, became tliree- 
fold: creator, preserver, and destroyer. In order to create this 
world, the supreme spirit produced from tlie right side of his 
body himseK as Brahma; then#in order to preserve the Yorkl he 
produced from the left side of his body VishTiu; and in order to 
destroy the world he produced from the middle of his body the 
eternal /Siva. Some worship Brahma, others VishOT, others /S'iva; 
but Vishmi, one yet threefold, creates, preserves, and destroys, 
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therefore let the pious make no dhBference between the three.” 
TJie representation of the Tri-iniirti is one body with three 
heads : in the middle Brahma, on the right Vishwn, and on the 
left iSiva. The worsliip of Brahma is almost extinct, hnt Yish?in 
and SiYQ. receive nnhounded adoration from their respective 
followers, and each is elevated to the dignity of the supreme 
being. 

T/^/iYAYAETTA. A demon who assumed the form of a 
whirlwind and carried off the infant Krish??a, but was over¬ 
powered and killed by the child. 

TEI-PADA. ‘Three-footed.’ Fever personified as having 
three feet, symbolising the three stages of fever—^heat, cold, and 
sweat 


TEI-PXJEA ‘ Triple city.’ i. According to the Hari-vanf?a 
it was aerial, and was burnt in a war with the gods. 2. A name 
of the demon Bami, because he received in gift three cities from 
#S'iva, Brahma, and Yishwii. He was killed by Siv3L His name 
at full length is Tripurasura. The name is also applied to Siva, 
TEI-PUEI. The capital city 'of the Chedis, now traceable 
in the insignificant village of Tewar, on the banks of the Har- 
mada. 

TKI-SANKU. See Satya-vrata. 

TEI-STRAS. ‘Three-headed.’ i. In the Yedas, a son of 
Twashf?’i; also called A^iswa-rupa, 2. Fever personified as a 
demon with three heads, typical of the three stages of heat, cold, 
and sweating. 3. Kuvera, god of wealth. 4. An Asura killed 
by Yislmu. 5. A son or a friend of Eavarm killed by Eama, 
TEI-SliLA. ‘A trident.’ The trident of Siva, 

TEITA, TEITA APTYA. A minor deity mentioned occa¬ 
sionally in the Aig-veda, and generally in some relation to Indra, 
Thus “ Indra broke through the defences of Yala, as did Trita 
through the coverings (of the well).” In explanation of this and 
similar allusions, a legend is told by the commentator to the 
effect, that Ekata, Dwita, and Trita (first, second, and third), 
were three men produced in water by Agni, for the purpose of 
rubbing off the remains of an oblation of clarified butter. Agni 
threw the cinders of the offeriiigs into water, and from them 
sprang the three brothers, who, from their origin in water (dp), 
were called Aptyas. Trita went one day to draw water fi’om a 
well and fcE into it. The Asuras then heaped coverings over 
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tlie mouth of it to prevent his getting out, hut he broke through 
them with ease. The Nitl-manjan tells the story diiFerently. 
Ekata, Dwita, and Trita were travelling in a desert and suffered 
from thirst They came to a well from which Trita drew water 
and gave it to his brothers. In order to appropriate his pro¬ 
perty the two brothers threw him into the well, placed a cart¬ 
wheel over it, and there left him. Trita prayed earnestly to the 
gods, and with their help he escaped. 

Ti?/TSUS. A people frequently mentioned in the Yeda, 
Sayawa says they were priests who were Yasish/ha’s disciples:” 
Yasish^ha himself is said to have belonged to the tribe. 

TEI-YEA^L ‘The triple braid.’ A name of Prayaga. It is 
so called because the Ganges and Jumna here unite, and the 
Saraswatl is supposed to join them by an underground channel. 

TEI-YIKKAIMA A name of YishT^u used in the i 2 ig-yeda, 
and referring to three steps or paces which he is represented as 
taking. These steps, according to the’opinion of a commentator, 
are “the three periods of the sun’s course,—hi*=i rising, culminating, 
and setting. ” An old commentator says, “ Yishwu stepped by sepa¬ 
rate strides over the whole universe. 'In three places he planted 
his step, one step on the earth, a second in the atmosphere, and 
a tliird in the sky, in the successive forms of Agni, Yayu, and 
Surya.” The great commentator Saya^ia, a comparatively modem 
■writer, understands these steps as being the three steps of Yish?iu 
in the Yamana or dwarf incarnation, and no doubt they were 
the origin of this fiction. 

TEYAIMBAKA. ‘ Three-eyed,’ or ‘ Ha-vdng three wives or 
sisters.’ i. A name of /Siva. ^ 2. One of the Eudras. 3. bTame 
of one of the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

TETAEUiVA A king, son of Trivrishan, of the race of 
Ikshwaku. He was riding in a chariot which Yrisa, liis puro- 
hita or family priest, was driving. The vehicle passed over and 
killed a Brahman boy, and a question arose as to who was 
responsible for the deatk The question was referred to an 
assembly of the Hcshwakus, and they decided it against Yri.sa. 
The purohit by his prayers then restored the boy to life, and 
being very angry with them for what he deemed partiality, “ fire 
henceforth ceased to perform its functions in tlieir dwellings, 
and the cooking of their food and other offices ceased” The 
Dvshwakus appeased him, and upon his prayers the use of 
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re was restored to them. This story is told by SayaTia in 
elucidation of a Yedic allusion, and he quotes the Satyayana 
Br^nam as the authority. 

TUKHAKAS. A northern tribe from whom Tuldiaristan 
obtained its nama They are probably the tribe of iSakas, by 
whom Bactria was taken from the Greeks. They are also called 
Tusharas. 


TULADHAEA- A trading Yaisya mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata as very virtuous and learned, to whom Jajali, an 
arrogant Brahman, was sent by a voice from the sky to learn 


wisdom. 

TULUNGA. Tuluva, or the country where the Tulu lan¬ 
guage is spoken, on the western coast below Goa. 

TUMBUKU. Name of a Gandharva. Bee Yiradha. 

TTINDA. A demon slain by Nahusha, the son of Ayus. 
He had a son named Yitu7i(Za, who was killed by Bhagavati 
(Durga). 

TUEANGA-YAKTRA ‘ Horse-faced peopla’ See Ednnaras. 

TUEUSHKAS. Turks; the people of Turkistan. The 
Indo-Scythians, who, under Kanishka and other kings of the 
race, held Northern India. 

TUEYAjSA, TUEYA/STJ. Son of Yayati by Devay^T. He 
refused to bear the curse of premature decrepitude passed upon 
his father, and so his father cursed him that his posterity should 
“ not possess dominion.” His father gave him a part of his 
kingdom, but after some generations, his line merged into that 
of his brother Puru, who bore for a time the curse passed upon 
his father. 


TUSHAEA See Tukhara, 

TUSHITAS. A gaTza or class of subordinate deities, thirty- 
six in number, but sometimes reduced to twelve, and identified 
with the Adityas. 

' TWASRTRL In the jRig-veda this deity is the ideal artist, 
the divine artisan, the most skilful of workmen, who is versed 
in all wonderful and admirable contrivances, and corresponds in 
many respects with Hephaistos qnd Yulcan. He sharpens and 
carries the great iron axe, and lie forges the thunderbolts of 
Indra. He is the beautiful, skilful worker, the omniform, the 
archetype of all forms, the vivifier and the bestower of long life. 
Ho imparts generative power and bestows offspring. He forms 
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husband and wife for each other, even from the womb. He 
develops the seminal germ in the womb, and is the shaper of 
all forms, human and animal He has generated a strong man, 
a lover of the gods, a swift horse, and has created the whole 
world. As the /Satapatha BrahmaT^a expresses it, He has pro¬ 
duced and nourishes a great variety of creatures * all worlds (or 
beings) are his, and are known to him ; he has given to heaven 
and earth and to all things their forms.” He created Brahmanas- 
pati above aU creatures, and generated Agni along with heaven 
and earth, the waters and the Bh?-igus. He is master of the 
universe, the first-bom protector and leader, and knows the 
region of the gods. He is supplicated to nourish the worshipper 
and protect his sacrifice. He is the bestower of blessings, and 
is possessed of abundant wealth, and grants prosperity. He is 
asked, like other gods, to take pleasure in the hymns of his 
worshippers and to grant them riches. He is associated with 
the .^ibhus, and is represented as sometimes envying and some¬ 
times admiring their skill He is represented as being occa¬ 
sionally in a state of hostility with Indra, and he had a son 
named Vi^wa-rupa (omniform) or Tri-siras, who had three heads, 
six eyes, and three mouths, who was especially obnoxious to 
India, and was slain by him. He had a daughter, SaraTiyu, 
whom he married to Vivaswat, and she was the mother of the 
Aswins. In the PuraTias Twash/ri is identified with Viswa- 
karman, the artisan of the gods, and sometimes also •with Praja- 
pati. One of the Adityas and one of the Eudras bear this name, 
as also did a prince descended from Bharata. 

HCHCHALff-zSKAVAS. The model horse. The white 
horse of India, produced at the churning of the ocean. It is 
fed on ambrosia, and is held to be the king of horses. 

UCHCHHISHrA. The remains of a sacrifice, to which 
divine powers are ascribed by the i?ig-veda. 

UDAYA-GIEI PAEVATA. The eastern mountain from 
behind which tlae sun risea 

UDAYAHA. I. A prince of the Lunar race, and son of Sahas- 
ranlka, who is the hero of a popular story. He was king of 
^^atsa, and is commonly called Vatsa-raja, His capital was 
Kau5ambL Vasava-datta, princess of UjjayinI, saAV him in a 
dream and fell in love Avith him. He was decoyed to that city, 
and there kept in captivity by the king, Cha 72 {Zasena; but Avhen 
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,^he was set at literty by the minister, he carried ofif Vasava-datta 
from her father and a rival snitor. x2. A name of Agastya. 

TODHAVA. The friend and counsellor of Krishma. Ac¬ 
cording to some he was Knsh?ia’s cousin, being son of Deva- 
bhuga, the brother of Vasu-deva. He was also caUed Pavana- 
vyadliL 

UDGATi?/. A priest whose duty it is to chaunt the prayers 
or hymns from the Sama-veda. 

TJDEANKA. Haris-chandra’s aerial city. See Saubha. 

TJGRA A name of Kudra, or of one of his manifestations. 
See Rudra, 


TTGRASENA. A king of Mathura, husband of K.ar?n, and 
father of Kansa and Devaka He was deposed by Kansa, but 
Ki !sh?ia, after killing the latter, restored TJgrasena to the throne. 
See Kansa 

Greek and the modem Oujein or 

Ljjein. It was the capital of Vikramaditya and one of the 
seven sacred cities. Hindu geographers calculate their longitude 
from it, making it their first meridian. 

ULHEA. ‘An owl’ Son of Kitava He was king of a 
country and people of the same nama He was an ally of the 
Kauravas,_and acted as their envoy to the Paniavas. 

ULtiPl A daughter of Kauravya, Raja of the Hagas, 
with whom Arjuna contracted a kind of marriage. She was 
nurse to her step-son, Babhra-vahana, and had great influence 
over him. According to the Vishwu PuraTza she had a son 
named Iravat. 

UMA. ‘Light’ A name of the consort of j^iva. The 
earliest known mention of the name is in the Kena Upanishad, 
where she appears as a mediatrix between Brahma and the other 
gods, and seems to be identified with Vach. See Devi. 

• TJMA-PATI. ‘Husband of Uma,’ that is to say, (Siva. 

UPANISHADS. ‘Esoteric doctrinn’ The third division 
of the Vedas attached to the BrSimana portion, and forming 
part of the •S'ruti or revealed word The Upanishads are generally 
written in prose witli interspersed verses, but some are whoUy in 
verse. There are about 150 of theSeworks, probably even more. 
Tlrey are of later date than the Briihmawas, but it is thought that 
the oldest may date as far back as the sixth century rc. The 
object of these treatises is to ascertain tire mystic sense of the 
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text of the Yeda, and so they enter into such ^abstruse questions 
as the orgin of the universe, the nature of the deity, the nature 
of soul, and the connection of mind and matter. Thus they con¬ 
tain the beginnings of that metaphysical inquiry which ended 
in the full development of Hindu philosophy. The Upanishads 
have one remarkable peculiarity, the total absence of any 
Brahmanical exclusiveness in their doctrine. They are evidently 
later than the older Sanhitas and BrahmaTzas, but they breathe 


an entirely different spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in 
any earlier w'ork except the iZig-veda hymns themselves. The 
great teachers of the higher knowledge and Brahmans are con¬ 
tinually represented as going to Kshatriya kings to become their 
pupils.”— Professor Cowell. The J?%-veda has the Upanishad 
called Aitareya attached to the Aitareya Brahma 7 za. The 
Taittiriya Sanhita of the Yajur has an Upanishad of the same 
name. The Vajasaneyi Sanhita has the La, and attached to 
the ^'atapatha Brahmana it has the Bnhad AraTzyaka, which is 
the most important of them. Tlie Sama-veda has the Kena and 
Chhandogya. AJl these have been translated into English. The 
Atharva-veda has the Ka^ha, Prama, MuTzrZaka, Mandukya, and 
others, altogether fifty-two in number. These are the most im¬ 
portant of the Upanishads. Many of the Upanishads have been 
printed, and several of them translated in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
and by Poley. There is a catalogue by Miiller in the Zeiischrift 
des D. M. 0 ., voL xix. 

UPAJPLAVYA. Matsya, the capital of the king of ViraZa, 

UPA-PUEAATAS. Secondary or subordinate Purazzas. See 


PuraTia. 

UPAEICHAEA. A Vasu or demigod, who, according to the 
Maha-bharata, became king of Chedi by command of Indra. He 
had five sons by his wife; and by an Apsaras, named Adrika, 
condemned to live on earth in the form of a fish, he had a son 
named Matsya (fish), and a daughter, Satya-vati, who was the 
mother of Vyasa, 

UPAjSEUTL A supernatural voice which is heard at night 
revealing the secrets of the future. 

UPASUJSTDA. a Daitya, son of Hisunda, brother of Sunda, 
and father of Mulca. See Sunda. 

UPA-VEDAS. Subordinate or inferior Vedas. These are 


sciences which have no connection whatever with the 5 ^ruti or 
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^"^^ealed Yeda, Tliey are four in number — (i.) Ayur-veda, 
medicine; (2.) Gandharva-veda, music'and dancing; (3.) Dba- 
nur-veda, archery, military science; (4-) Sthapatya-veda, archi- 
tectura 


UPEhTDKA. A title given to K?^*sh7ia by Indra. 

UKAGAS. The Nagas or serpents inhabiting Patala. 
tJRMILA. Daughter of Janaka, sister of Sita, wife of Laksh- 
maTia, and mother of Gandharvi Somada. 

DEVA. Father of jRtchika and grandfather of Jamad-agni 
UEVA^'I. A celestial nymph, mentioned first in the i?tg- 
veda. The sight of her beauty is said to have caused the gene¬ 
ration, in a peculiar way, of the sages Agastya and Yasish^ha by 
Mitra and Yaru7?a. A verse says, “ And thou, 0 Yasish^ha, art 
a son of Mitra and Yaru7ia.” She roused the anger of these two 
deities and incurred their curse, through which she came to 
live upon the earth, and became the mfe or mistress of Puru- 
ravas. The story of her amour with Puru-ravas is first told in 
the /S'atapatha Brahma?ia. The loves of Puru-ravas, theYilvrama 
or hero, and of UrvasI, the nymph, are the subject of 
diisa^s drama called Yikramorvasl. See Puru-ravas. 

TOANAS. I. The planet Yenus or its regent, also called 
iSukra (q.v.). 2. Author of a Dharma-s^tra or law-book. 

USkL a Daitya princess, daughter of Ba 7 ia and grand¬ 
daughter of Bali She is called also Priti-jusha. She fell in 
love with a prince whom she saw in a dream, and was anxious 
to Imow if there were such a person. Her favourite companion, 
Chitra-lekha, drew the portraits of many gods and men, but 
tTsha’s choice fell upon Aniruddha, son of Pradyumna and 
grandson of K7‘7sh?7a. Chitra-lekha, by her magic power, brought 
Aniruddha to Dsha. Her father, on hearing of the youths 
being in the palace, endeavoured to kill him, but he defended 
himself successfully. Ba?ia, hov^ever, kept Aniruddha, “binding 
him in serpent bonds.” KWsh 72 a, Pradyumna, and Bala-rama 
went to the rescue; and although Barza was supported by S'iva 
and by Skanda, god of war, his p^rty Avas defeated, and Aniruddha 
was carried back to DAvaraka with his wife Usha, 

USHAS. The daAvn, the nuig of the Greeks and Aurora of 
the Latins. She is the daughter of heaven and sister of the 
Adityaa This is one of the most beautiful myths of the Yedas, 
and is enveloped in poetry. Ushas is the fviend of men, she smiles 
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every iLOUse, she think s of the dwellings of men, she does not 
despise the small or the great, she brings wealth; she is always 
the same, immortal, divine, age cannot touch her; she is the 
young goddess, but she makes men grow old All this,” adds 
Max Muller, “may be simply allegorical language. But the 
transition from De^, ‘ the bright,’ to DevT, the goddess, is so 
easy ; the daughter of the sky assumes so readily the same per¬ 
sonality which is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, that we can 
only guess whether, in every passage, the poet is speaking of a 
bright apparition or of a bright goddess, of a natural vision or a 
visible deity.” She is called Ahana and Dyotana, ‘the illumer.’ 

TJSHMAPAS. The Pit?7s or a class of Pitris (q.v.). 

TJ/SIJ. Mentioned in the i?ig-veda as the mother of Kak- 
shivat. A female servant of the queen of the Kalinga Eiija. 
The king desired his queen to submit to the embraces of the 
sage Dirgha-tamas, in order that he might beget a son. The 
queen substituted her bondmaid Usij. The sage, cognisant of 
the deception, sanctified TJ^ij, and begat upon her a son, Xak- 
shivat, who, through his affiliation by the king, was a Kshatriya, 
but, as the son of Dirgha-tamas, was a Brahman. This story is 
told in the Maha-bh^ata and some of the PuraTWis. 

UTATHYA, A Br^man of the race of Angiras, who 
married Bhadra, daughter of Soma, a woman of great beauty. 
The god VaruTia, who had formerly been enamoured of her, car¬ 
ried her off from Utathya’s hermitage, and would not give her 
up to Narada, who was sent to bring her back. Utathya, greatly 
enraged, drank up aU the sea, stiU VaruTia would not let her go. 
At the desire of Utathya, the lake of Varuwa was then dried up 
and the ocean swept away. The saint then addressed himself to 
the countries and to the river : — “ Saraswati, disappear into the 
deserts, and let this land, deserted by thee, become impure.” 
“ After the country had become dried up, Varum submitted 
himself to Utathya and brought back Bhadra, The sage was 
pleased to get back his wife, and released both the world and 
Varum from their sufferings.” 

UTKALA. The modem Orissa. It gives its name to one of 
the five noHliem nations of Brahmans. 8ee Brahman. 

UTTAMAUJ AS. A warrior of great strength, and an ally 
of tJie PaTi^avas. 
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UTTAIS^A-PAD. ‘ Outstretcliec^ supina’ In tlie Vedas, a 
peculiar creative source from AvhichHlie earth sprang. Sup¬ 
posed to_ refer to the posture of a woman in parturition. 

UTTAI^A-PADA. A son of Manu and ^ata-rupa. By his 
wife Su-n?*/ta he had four sons, Dhruva, Kirtiman, Ajnishman 
and Vasu. Some of the PuraTias gave him another wife, Su-ruchi 
and a son, Uttama. See Dhruva, 

UTTAR A (mas.), UTTARA (fern.). A son and daughter of 
the Raja of Vira/^a. Uttara was killed in battle hy /Salya. The 
daughter married Ahhimanjni, son of Arjuna, 
UTTARA-RURU. A region lying far to the north. {See 
Jamhu-dwipa.) (Plural) The inhabitants of this region. 
UTTAR A MlMARSA. A school of philosophy. SeeDojcsm^ 
UTTARA-NAISHADA-CHARITA. A poem on the life 
of Nala, king of Rfishada, 'written about the y^ar 1000 a. n. by 
Sri Harsha, a celebrated sceptical philosopher. It has been 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

UTTARA-RAMA-CHARITA. ‘ The later chronicle of Rama, 
A drama by Bhava-bhuti on the latter part of Rama's life. The 
second part of King Rama, as the Maha-\^a-charita is the first. 
The drama is based on the Uttai-a Kmda of the Ramaya?ia, 
and quotes two or three verses from that poem. It was pro¬ 
bably written about the beginning of the eighth century. It has 
been translated in blank verse by Wilson, and more literally by 
Professor C. H. Tawney. There are several editions of the text 
VA. A name of VaruTza ; also name of his dwelling. 

VACH. ‘ Speech.’ In the i?ig-veda, Vach appears to be tlie 
personification of speech by whom knowledge was communicated 
to man. Thus she is said to have ‘‘ entered into the jRishis,” 
and to make whom she loves terrible and intelligent, a priest 
apd a Itishi, She was “ generated by the gods,” and is called 
the divine Vach,” ‘‘ queen of the gods,” and she is described 
as the melodious cow who milked forth sustenance and water,” 
“ who yields us nourishment and sustenance.” The BrahmaTias 
associate her with Prajapati inUhe work of creation. In the 
Taittiriya Brahma^^a she is called ‘‘ the mother of the Vedas,” 
and “ the wife of Indra, who contains within herself all worlds.” 
In tlie AS’atapatha Bralimawa she is represented as entering into 
a sexual connection with Prajapati, who, “ being desirous of 
creating, connected himself mth various spouses,” and among 
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them, “ through his mind, with Yach,” from whom “he created 
the waters; or, as this last sentence is differently translated, 
“ He created the waters from the world [in the form] of speech 
(Yach).” In the Kathaka Upanishad this idea is more distinctly 
formulated :—“ Prajapati was this universe. Yach was a second 
to him . He associated sexually .with her; she became pregnant; 
she departed from him; she produced these creatures; she again 


entered into Prajapati.” 

The Aitareya Brahma?za and the S'atapatha BrahmaTia have a 
story of the Gandharvas having stolen the soma juice, or, as one 
calls it, “King Soma,” and that as the Gandharvas were fond of 
women, Yach was, at her o^vn suggestion, “turned into a female” 
by the gods and i?ishis, and went to recover it from them. 

In the Atharva-veda she is identified with Yiraj, and is the 
daughter of Kama (desire). “ That daughter of thine, 0 Kama, 
is called the cow, she whom sages denominate Yach-Yiraj.” 

The Maha-bharata also calls her “ the mother of the Yedas,” 
and says, “ A voice derived from Brahma entered into the ears 
of them all; the celestial Saraswati was then produced from the 
heavens.” Here and “ in the later mythology, Saraswati was 
identified with Yach, and became under different names the 
spouse of Brahma and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and 
is invoked as a muse,” generally under the name of Saraswati, 
but sometimes as Yach. 

The Bhagavata Fumm recognises her as “ the slender and 
enchanting daughter ” of Brahma, for whom he had a passion, 
and from whom mankind was produced, that is the female Yiraj. 
(See Yiraj and ^S'ata-rupa.) Saraswati, as wife of Brahma and 
goddess of wisdom, represents perhaps the union of power and 
intelligence which was supposed to operate in the work of crea¬ 
tion. According to the Padma Purami, Yach -was daughter of 
Daksha, wife of Kasyapa, and mother of the Gandharvas and 


Apsarases. 

YAi)AYA, YAi?AYANALA The submarine fire which 
“ devours the water of the ocean,” causing it to throw off the 
vapours which are condensed into rain and snow. The word is 
also written YarZava and Bacfava. See 4 .urva, 

YAHANA. ‘A vehicle.’ Most of the gods are represented as 
having animals as their vahanas. Brahma has the Hansa, swan 
or goose; YishT^u has Garucfa, half eagle, half man; 5 Iva, the 
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JS^andi; Indra, an elephant; Yama, a hnffalo ; Karttikeya, 
a peacock; Kama-deva, the maiine monster Makara, or a parrot; 
Agni, a ram; Yaru?ia, a fish; Gane^a, a rat; Yayn, an antelope; 
iSani, or Saturn, a vulture; Durga, a tiger. 

YAHNL Fire. See Agni 

YAHUKA ‘Charioteer.’ A name and office assumed by 
Xala in his time of disguise. 

YAIEHOJAS. The Maha-bharata says, “ The descendants of 
Druhyu are the Yaibhojas.” “A people unacquainted with the 
use of cars or beasts of burthen, and who travel on rafts ; they 
have no kings.”— Wilson. 

YAIBHRAJA. A celestial grove; the grove of the gods on 
Mount Suparswa, west of Meru. 

YAIDARBHA. Belonging to the country of Yidarbha or 
Birar. The people of that country. , 

YAIDEHA Belonging to the country of Yideha or Tirhoot, 
&c. The king or the people of the country. Janaka was called 
Yaideha and Sita was Yaidehi. 

YAIDYA-NATHA. ‘ Lord of physicians.’ A title of ^'iva. 
Name of one of the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

YAIJAYANTA. The palace or the banner of Indra. 

•% YAIJAYANTI. i. The necklace of Yishwu, composed of five 
precious gems, pearl, ruby, emerald, sapphire, and diamond; it “is 
the aggregate of the five elemental rudiments.” 2. A law-book 
current in the south. It is a commentary by Nanda Pawrfita on 
the YishTiu Smriti 

YAIKARTTANA A name of Kar 72 a from his putative 
father, Yikarttana, the sun. 

YAIKUNTHA The paradise of Yishra, sometimes de¬ 
scribed as on Mount Meru, and at others as in the Northern 
Oc^n. It is also called Yaibhra. Yish?m himself is sometimes 
designated by this term. 

YAINATEYA A name of Yishnu^s bird Gambia, 

YAIRAJ. Manu the son of Yiraj. 

YAIRAJAS. Semi-divine beiipgs or Manes unconsumable by 
fire, who dwell in Tapo-loka, but are capable of translation to 
Satya-loka, The KL<?i-kha 72 ^a explains this term as the Manes 
of “ascetics, mendicants, anchorets, and penitents, who have 
completed a course of rigorous austerities.” See Pitris. 

YAIROCHANA A name of Bali. 
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YALSALL A city founded by Yisala, son of Tr^mbindiL 
This is ‘‘ a city of considerable renown in Indian tradition, but 
its site is a subject of some uncertainty.” It was a celebrated 
place among the Euddhists, and would seem to have been situated 
on the left bank of the Ganges. Geneml Cunningham places 
it about 27 miles north of Patna, It is frequently confounded 
with Yisala, ie., UjjayinL 

YALS'AMPATAISrA. A celebrated sage who was the original 
teacher of the Black Yajur-veda. He was a pupil of the great 
Yy^a, from whom he learned the Maha-bharata, which he after¬ 
wards recited to King Janamejaya at a festival The Hari-vama 
is also represented as having been communicated by him. 

YALSESHIKA The Atomic school of philosophy. See 
Dar^’ana. 

YALSKAYAbTA. Patronymic of Kuvera, 

YALSWAKARA A name by which Agni is occasionally 
known in the JS/g-veda. 

YALSYA. The third or trading and agricultural caste. See 
Yama. 


YAITAHA SUTRA. The ritual of the Atharva-veda. The 
text has been published by Dr. Garbe. 

YAITARAYI. ‘ (The river) to be crossed,’ that is, the river^ 
of heU, which must be crossed before the infernal regions can 
be entered. Tliis river is described as being filled with blood, 
ordure, and all sorts of filth, and to run with great impetuosity. 
A second river stated by the Maha-bharata to be in the country 
of the Kalingas ; it must be the river of the same name (vulg. 
“ Byetumee ”) somewhat Jiigher up in Cuttack. 

YATYASWATA. blame of the seventh Manu; he was son 
of Surya and father of Ikshwaku, the founder of the Solar race 
of kings. 

YAJASANEYI-SAbrUITA The body of hymns forming 
the White Yajur-veda. See Yeda. 

YAJIN. A priest of the White Yajur-veda. 

YAJRA. I. The thunderbolt of Indra, said to have been 
made of the bones of the i?/shi DadliichL It is a circukir 
weapon, with a hole in the centre, according to seme, but others 
represent it as consisting of two transverse bars. It has many 
names:—^A^ani, Abhrottha, ‘sky-born;’ Bahu-dara, ‘much cleav¬ 
ing;’ Bhidira or Cliliidaka, ‘the sphtter;’ Dambholi and Jasuri, 
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itructive;’ Hradin, ‘roaring;’ Kulisa, ‘axe;’ Pavi, ‘pointed;’ 
ena-v^in, ‘foam-bearing; SbaMcona, ‘hexagon;’ >S'ainbbaand 
Swam. 2. Son of Animddba. His mother is sometimes said 
to he Animddha’s wife Sn-hhadra, and at others the Daitya 
princess Ushil K 77 sh 72 a just before his death made him king 
over the Yadavas at Indra-prastha, Bet the next. 

VAJEA-HABHA. The celebrated chakra (discus) of K77‘shna. 
According to the Maha-bharata it was given to him by Agni for 
his assistance in defeating Indra and burning the EJiaTwZava forest. 

VAKA ‘ A crane.’ A great Asura who lived near the city 
of Eka-chakra, and forced the Eaja of the place to send him 
daily a large quantity of provisions, which he devoured, and 
not only the provisions, but the men who carried therii. Under 
the directions of KuntT, her son BhTma took the provisions, and 
when the demon stmck him, a terrific combat followed; each 
one tore up trees by the roots and belaboured the other, till 
BhTma seized the demon by the legs and tore him asunder. 
Kuvera is sometimes called by this name. 

VALA-KHILYAS. i. Eleven hymns of an apocryphal or 
peculiar character interpolated in the Big-yedsu 2. “Pigmy 
sages no bigger than a joint of the thumb, chaste, pious, resplen¬ 
dent as the rays of the sun.” So described by the Vish7m 
PuraTza, which says that they were brought forth by Samnati 
(humility), wdfe of Kratu, and were 60,000 in number. They are 
able to fly s^vifter than birds. The Eig-^eda says that they sprang 
from the hairs of Prajapati (Brahma). They are the guards of 
the chariot of the sun. They are also called Kharvvas. Wilson 
says they arc not improbably connected with the character of 
Dauniling, Thaumlin, Taralane, Tom-a-lyn, or Tom Thumb.” 

VALMIKL The author of tlie Kamayawa, which he in Vedic 
phrase is said to have “seen,” He himself is represented as 
taking part in some of the scenes'he describes. He received 
the banished Sita into his hermitage at Chitra-ku^a, and edu¬ 
cated her twin sons Ku^a and Lava. “ Tradition has marked a 
liill in the district of Banda in Bundlekand as his abode.” The 
invention of the sloka is attributed to him, but it cannot be his, 
because the metre is found in the Vedas. , 

VAMACHARIS. Followers of the left-hand sect. iS^^Tantra. 

VAMA-Z^EVA. I. A Vedic i?tshi, author of many,h}Tuns. 
In one of his hymns he represents liimself as speaking before his 
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birth, saying, Let me not come forth by this 
difficult (of issue) : let me come forth obliquely from the side.” 
SayaTia, the commentator, says in explanation, ‘^The i^ishi 
Yama-deva, whilst yet in the womb, was reluctant to be bom in 
the usual manner, and resolved to come into the world through 
his mother’s side. Aware of his purpose, the mother prayed to 
Aditi, who thereupon came with her son Indra to expostulate 
with the iZfshi.” [This story accords with that told by the 
Buddhists of the birth of Buddha.] In the same hjunn Yama- 
deva says, “ In extreme destitution I have cooked the entrails of 
a dog,” and Manu cites this to show that a man is not rendered 
impure even by eating the flesh of dogs for the preservation of 
his hfe. In another hymn he says, As a hawk I came forth 
with speed; ” and a commentator explains, “ Having assumed 
the form of a hawk, he came forth from the womb by the power 
of Yoga, for he is considered to have been endowed with divine 
knowlege from the period of his conception.” 2. A Yedic sage 
mentioned in the Mah^bh^ata as possessor of two horses of 
marvellous speed called Yamyas. 3. A name of ^'iva ; also of 
one of the Eudras. 

YAMAHA The dwarf incarnation of Yish?iu See Ava- 
tara, 

YALIAHA PUEAA^A That in which the four-faced 
Brahma taught the three objects of existence, as subservient to 
the greatness of Tri-vikrama (YishTiu), which treats also of the 
Siva kalpa, and which consists of 10,000 stanzas, is called the 
Yamana Pura?2a.” It contains an account of the dwarf incarna¬ 
tion of Yish7^u, and ‘‘extends to about 7000 stanzas, but its 
contents scarcely establish its claim to the character of a PuraTza” 
“ It is of a more tolerant character than the (other) Pura 7 ^as, and 
divides its homage impartially between Siva and YishTzu with 
tolerable impartiality. It has not the air of any antiquity, and 
its compilation may have amused the leisure of some Brahman 
of Benares three or four centuries ago.” — Wilson, 
YAHA-PEASTHA. ‘A dweller in the worlds.’ A Brahman 
in the third stage of his religious hfe, passing his time as an 
anchorite in the woods See Brahman. 

YAHA-CHAEAS (mas.), YANE-CHAEIS <fem.). Wan¬ 
derers of the woods. Pauns, Dryads, or sylvan guardians. 
VANSA^ A race or family. Lists of the liishis or successivo 
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.ers of the Vedas which are found attached to some of the 
^hmaTias are called Vansas. 

VAN/SA-BRAHMAVA. The eighth Brahmawa of the Sama- 
veda. . It has heen edited by BurneE 

VAPUSHilAT. A iaan who killed King Marutta of the 
Solar race. Dama, son or grandson of Marutta, in retaliation 
killed Vapushmat With his blood he made the funeral offer- 
uigs to the Manes of Marutta, and with the flesh he fed the 
Brahmans who were of Eakshasa descent. 

VAEA-DA. ‘ Bestower of hoona’ A name of Deri, also of 


SaraswatL 

VAEAHA. The hoar incarnation of Vishwu. See, Avataia. 

VAEAHA-KALPA. The present kalpa or year of Brahma. 
See Kalpa 

VAEAHA M THTEA. An astronomer who was one of the 
nine gems” of the court of Vikramaditya {See Kav^ratna.) 
He was author of BnTiat-sanhita and Brihaj-jataka His death 
is placed in fi'aka 509 

VAEAHA PXTEAWA, “That in which the glory of the 
fU’eat Varaha is predominant, as it was revealed to Earth by 
Vishnu, in connexion, wise Munis, with the Munava kalp^ and 
which contains 24,000 verses, is called tlie Varaha Purana; ” 
hut this description differs so from the Pumna winch hears the 
name in the present day, that Wilson doubts its applying to it 
I'he known work “ is narrated by Vishnu as Varaha, or in the 
hoar incarnation, to the personitied Eartk Its extent, how^ 
ever, is not half that specified, little exceeding 10,000 stanzas. 
It furnishes also itself evidence of the prior currency of some 
other-work similarly denominated.” “It may perhaps he 
referred to the early part of the twelfth century. 

YAEA-VASL The sacred city of Benares ; also called Kasu 
VAEAiVAVATA- The city in wiiich the Paniiavas dwelt in 


VARARUCHL a grammarian who is generally supposed to 
he one with Katyayana^q.v.). There was another Vataruchi who 
was one of “ the nine gems ” at the court of Vikramaditya. 
VARDDHA-KSHATEl A patronymic of Jayad-ratha 
VAEKSHI Daughter of a sage, who is instanced in the 
Maha-hharata as being a virtuous woman, and wife of ten 
husbands. 
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VAEiVA. ‘ Class or caste/ The Chatur-varTia, or four castes, 
as found established in the code of Manu, are— 

T. Brahman. The sacerdotal and learned class, the members 
of which may be, but are not necessarily priests. 

2. Kshatriya. The regal and warrior caste. 

3. Vaisya, Trading and agricultural caste. 

4 ^'udra. Servile caste, whose duty is to serve the otlier 
three. 

The first three castes were called dm-ja, “twice born or rege¬ 
nerate,” from their being entitled to investiture with the sacred 
thread which effects a second birth. The Brahmans maintain 
that their caste alone remains, that the other three have been 
lost or degraded, and it is generally believed that there are no 
pure Kshatriyas or Yai.syas now existing. The numerous castes 
which have sprung up from the intercourse of people of different 
castes or from other causes are called Yar7ia-5anlcara, ‘mixed 
castes. ^ 

YAKSHA. A region. Nine varshas are enumerated as 
situated between the great mountain ranges of the earth : —(i.) 
Bharata-varsha, India; (2.) Kim-purusha or Kin-nara ; (3.) 
Hari; (4.) Eamyaka; (5.) Hiraw-maya; (6.) XJttara-kuru; 
(7.) Eav7‘ita; (8.) Bhadra^wa; (9.) Ketu-mala. 

YAESHYEYA. A name of Kri^nsi as a descendant of 
YfishTiL Name of King Nala's charioteer. 

YAETTTKAS. Supplementary rules or notes to the gram¬ 
mar of Panini by later grammarians, as Katyayana, Patanjali, 
&c. Katyayana is the chief of these annotators, and is called 
Yarttika-kara, ‘the annotator.’ 

YAEUYA. Similar to Ou?/^v 6 g, ‘The universal encom- 
passer, the all-embracer.’ One of the oldest of the Yedic deities, 
a personification of the all-investing sky, the maker and up¬ 
holder of heaven and earth. As such he is king of the universe, 
king of gods and men, possessor of illimitable knowledge, the 
supreme deity to whom especial honour is due. He is often 
associated with Mitra, he being the ruler of the night and Mitra 
of the day ; but his name frequently occurs alone, that of Mitra 
only seldom. In later times he was chief among the lower 
celestial deities called Adityas, and later still he became a sort of 
Neptune, a god of the seas and rivers, who rides upon the 
Makara, This character he still retains. His sign is a fisL 
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is regent of the ^yest quarter and of one of the hTakshatras 
or lunar mansions. According to the Maha-bhai'ata he was son 
of Kardama and father of Pushkara. The Maha-hharata relates 
that he carried off Bhadra, the wife of Utathya (q.v.), a Br^- 
man, but Utathya obliged hi^i to submit and restore her. He 
was in a way the father of the sage Vasishdia (q.v.). In the 
Yedas, Yani?m is not specially connected -with water, but there 
are passages in wliich he is associated with the element of water 
both in the atmosphere and on the earth, in such a way as may 
account for tlie chaiacter and functions ascribed to him in the 
later mythology. 


Dr. ]\Iuir thus sums up in the words of the hynins the func¬ 
tions and attributes of Yaxiim :—‘‘The grandest cosmical func¬ 
tions are ascribed to Yaru 72 a, Possessed of illimitable resources 
(or knowledge), this divine being has meted out (or fashioned) 
and upholds heaven and eartli, he dwells in aU worlds as sove¬ 
reign ruler; indeed the three worlds are embraced within him. 
He made the golden and revolving sun to shine in the firma¬ 
ment. The wind which resounds through the atmospliere is his 
breatL He has opened out boundless paths for the sun, and 
has hollowed out channels for the rivem, whicli flow by his com¬ 
mand. By his wonderful contrivance the rivers pour out their 
waters into the one ocean but never fill it. His ordinances are 
fixed and unassailable. They rest on him unshaken as on a 
mountain. Through^ the operation (of his laws) the moon walk^ 
in brightness, and the stars wdiich appear in the nightly sky 
mysteriously vanish in daylight. Neither the birds flying in 
the air, nor tlie rivers in their ceaseless flow can attain a know¬ 
ledge of his power or his wratli. His messengers behold both 
worlda He knows the flight of birds in the sky, the paths of 
ships on tlie ocean, the course of the far-travelling Avind, and be¬ 
holds all the things that have been or shall be done. No ci’cature 
can even wink without him. He witnesses men’s truth and false¬ 
hood. He instructs the Bishi Yasish/ha in mysteries; but his 
secrets and those of Mitra are not to be revealed to the foolisli.” 

He has unlimited control over the destinies of mankind. He 
has a hundred thousand remedies, and is supplicated to slrow liis 
wide and deep benevolence and drive away evil and sin, to untie 
sin like a rope and remove it He is enti’eated not to steal away, 
but to prolong life, and to spare the suppliant who daily irans- 
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gresses his laws. In many places mention is made of the bonds 
or nooses with which he seizes and punishes transgressors. 
Mitra and Yaruria conjointly are spoken of in one passage as 
being barriers against falsehood, furnished with many nooses, 
which the hostile mortal cannot surmount; and, in another 
place, Indra and VaruTza are described as binding with bonds 
not formed of rope. On the other hand, Vani^ia is said to be 
gracious even to him who has committed sin. He is the wise 
guardian of immortality, and a hope is held out that he and 
Yama, reigning in blessedness, shall be beheld in the next world 
by the righteous. 

The attributes and functions ascribed to Varurza impart to 
his character a moral elevation and sanctity far surpassing tliat 
attributed to any other Vedic deity.” 

The correspondence of VaruTia with Ouranos has been already 
noted, but the parallel will not hold in all pointe. There is 
not in the Yedic mythology any special relation between 
Yaruwa and Pn’thivl (the earth) as husband and wife, as there 
is between Ouranos and Gaia in the theogony of Hesiod; nor is 
Yaruna represented in the Yeda, as Ouranos is by the Greek 
poet, as the progenitor of Dyaus (Zeus), except in the general 
way in which he is said to have formed and to preserve heaven 
and earth” {Muxfs Texts, v. 58). Manu also refers to YaruTza 
as ‘^binding the guilty in fatal cords.” 

In the PiiraTias, YaruTza is sovereign of the waters, and one 
of his accompaniments is a noose, which the Yedic deity also 
carried for binding offenders: this is called Haga-p^a, Pula- 
kanga, or Yi^wa-jit. His favourite resort is Pushpa-giri, ‘ flower 
mountain,’ and his city Yasudha-hagara or Sukha. He also 
possesses an umbrella impermeable to water, fonned of the hood 
of a cobra, and called Abhoga The Yishwu Pura^za mentions 
an incident which shows a curious coincidence between Yaruwa 
and Heptune. At the marriage of the sage ^ichika, YaruTza 
supplied liim with the thousand fleet white horses which the 
bride’s father had demanded of him. Yaruwa is also called 
Prachetas, Ambu-raja, Jala-pati, Ke^a, ^lord of the waters;’ 
TJd-dama, ^ the surrounder; ’ Pm?a-bh?'/t, ^ the noose-carrier; ’ 
Yiloma, Yaii-loma, ‘watery hair;’ YadaZz-pati, ‘king of aquatic 
animals. His son is named Agasti 

YARUYANI, YARUYL Wife of Yaru 72 a and goddess of 
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me. She is said to have sprung from the churning of the 
ocean. The goddess of wine is also called Mada and Sura. 
YASAI^ITA. Spring and its deified personification, 
YASANTA-SENA. The heroine of the drama called Mrich- 


chliaka/i, ‘the toy cart.' 

YASAYA-DATTA. A princess of Ujjayini, who is the heroine 
of a popular story by Subandhu. The work has been printed 
by Dr. F. Hall in the Bibliotheca Indica, He considers it to have 
been written early in the seventh century. See TJdayana, 

YASISH 2 ^ 4 . ‘Most wealthy.' A celebrated Yedic sago 
to whom many hymns are ascribed. According to Manu he 
was one of the seven great iJ/shis and of the ten Prajapatis. 
There was a special rivalry between him and the sage Yisw^ 
mitra, who raised himself from the Kshatriya to the Brahman 
caste. Yasish/ha was the possessor of a “ cow of plenty," called 
Nandini, who had the power of granting him all things {vasu) 
he desired, hence his name. A law-book is attributed to him, 
or to another of the same name. Though Yasish^ha is classed 
among the Prajapatis who sprang from Brahma, a hymn in the 
iJig-veda and the commentaries thereon assign him a different 
origin, or rather a second birth, and represent him and the sage 
Agastya to have sprung from Mitra and Yaru^za. The h}Tnn says, 
“ Thou, 0 Yasish^ha, art a son of Mitra and YaruTia, born a Brah¬ 
man from the soul of Urva^L All the gods placed in the vessel 
thee the drop which had fallen through divine contemplation." 
Tlie comment on this hymn says, “When these two Adityas 
(Mitra and Yaru^m) beheld the Apsaras Urva^i at a sacrifice their 
seed fell from them. ... It fell on many places, into a jar, into 
water, and on the ground. The Muni Yasish^ha was produced 
on the ground, while Agastya was bom in the jar." 

There is a peculiar hymn attributed to Yasish/ha in the Rig- 
veda (Wilson, iv. 121), beginning “Protector of the dwelling," 
which the commentators explain as having been addressed by 
him to a house-dog which barked as he entered the house of 
YaruTia by night to obtain food after a three days' fast. By it 
the dog was appeased and put to sleep, “ wherefore these verses 
are to bo recited on similar occasions by thieves and burglars." 

In the same Yeda and in the Aitareya BrahmaT^a, Yasish/ha 
appeal's as the family priest of King Sudas, a position to which 
his rival Yi^wamitra aspired. This is amplified in tlie Maha- 
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bharata, where he is not the priest of Sudas but of his S(y\ 

' Kalm^ha-pada, who bore the patronymic Saudasa, It is said 
that his rival Viswamitra was jealous, and wished to have this 
office for himself, but the king preferred Yasishffia. Vasishffia 
liad a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was named /S'aktri 
He, meeting the king in the road, was ordered to get out of the 
way; but he civilly replied that the path was his, for by the 
law a king must cede the way to a Brahman. The king struck 
him with a whip, and he retorted by cursing the king to be¬ 
come a man-eater. Viswamitra was present, but invisible, and 
he mahciously commanded a man-devouring Eakshasa to enter 
the king. So the king became a man-eater, and his first victim 
was /Saktri. The same fate befell all the hundred sons, and 
VasishfiuVs grief was boundless. He endeavoured to destroy 
himself in various ways. He cast himself from the top of 
Mount Mem, but the rocks he fell upon were like cotton. He 
passed through a burning forest without harm. He threw 
himself into the sea Avith a heavy stone tied to his neck, but the 
waves cast him on dry land. He plunged into a river swollen 
by rain, but although he had bound his arms with cords, the 
stream loosened his bonds and landed him unbound (vijpdsa) on 
its banks. From this the river received the name of Vipilsa 
(Byas). He threw himself into another river full of alligators, 
but the river ruslied away in a hundred directions, and was con¬ 
sequently called 5 'ata-dm (Sutlej). Finding that he could not 
kill himself, lie returned to his hermitage, and was met in the 
wood by King Kalmasha-pada, who was about to devour him, 
but Vasishffia exorcised him and delivered him from the curse 
he had borne for twelve years. The sage then directed the king 
to return to his kingdom and pay due respect to Brahmans, 
Kalmasha-pada begged Vasishffia to give him offspring. He 
promised to do so, and “ being solicited by the king to beget 
an heir to the throne, the queen became pregnant by him and 
brought forth a son at tlie end of twelve years.” 

Another legend in the Maha-bharata represents Yiswamitra 
as commanding the river Saraswatl to bring Yasishdia, so that 
he might kill him. By direction of Yasish/ha the river obeyed 
the command, but on approaching Yiswamitra, who stood ready 
anned, it promptly carried away Yasishftia in another direction. 
The enmity of Yasish/ha and Ykwamiti’a comes out very 
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ongly in the EamayaT^a. Yi^wamitra ruled the earth for 
many thousand years as king, hut he coveted the wondrous cow 
of plenty which he had seen at Yasish/ha’s hermitage, and 
attempted to take her away by force. A great battle followed 
between the hosts of King Yiswamitra and the warriors pro¬ 
duced by the cow to support her master. A hundred of Yiswa- 
mitra's sons were reduced to ashes by the blast of Yasish^ha’s 
mouth, and Yiswamitra being utterly defeated, he abdicated and 
retired to the Himalaya. The two met again after an interval 
and fought in single combat Yiswamitra was-again worsted by 
the Erahmanical power, and “ resolved to work out his own ele¬ 
vation to the Erahmanical order,” so as to be upon an equality 
mth his rival He accomplished his object and became a priest, 
and Yasish/ha suffered from* his power. The hundred sons of 
Yasishdia denounced Yiswamitra for presuming, though a 
Kshatriya, to act as a priest This so incensed Yiswamitra that 
he by a curse doomed the sons of Yasish/ha to be reduced to 
ashes and reborn as degraded outcasts for seven hundred births.” 
Eventually, “ Yasish/ha, being propitiated by the gods, became 
reconciled to Yiswamitra, and recognised his claim to all the 
prerogatives of a Erahman i^ishi, and Yiswamitra paid all hon¬ 
our to Yasish&a. 

A legend in the Yish?m PuraTia represents Yasishdia as being 
requested by Himi, a son of Ikshwaku, to officiate at a sacrifice 
which was to last for a thousand years. The sage pleaded a 
prior engagement to India for five hundred years, but offered to 
come at the end of that period. The king made no remark, 
and Yasishffia, taking silence as assent, returned as he had 
proposed. He then found that Nimi had engaged the i?ishi 
Gautama to perform the sacrifice, and this so angered him that 
he cumed the king to lose his corporeal form. Himi retorted 
the curse, and in consequence “the vigour of Yasishffia entered 
into the vigour of Mitra and Yaruwa. Yasishfiia, however, 
received from them another body when their seed had fallen 
from them at the sight of IlrvasL” 

In the MarkaWcya Purawa he appears as the family priest of 
Han.s-chandra. He was so incensed at the treatment shown to 
that monarch by YEwiimitra, that he cui’sed that sag’s to bo 
tmnsformed into a crane. Has adversary retorted by dooming 
him to become anotlier bird, and in the forms of two mohstrous 
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was disturbed, and many creatures perisbecL Erabma at length 
put an end to the conflict by restoring them to their natural 
forms and compelling them to be reconciled. 

According to the Vish?zu Puraria, Vasish^ha had for wife 
Urj^ one of the daughters of Daksha, and by her he had seven 
sons. The Bh^avata PuraTza gives him Arundhati for wife. 
The VishTiu Puram also makes him the family priest of the 
house of Ikshwaku ; ” and he was not only contemporary with 
Ikshwaku himself, but with his descendants down to the sixty- 
first generation. “Vasish^ha, according to all accounts (says 
Dr. Muir), must have been possessed of a vitality altogether 
superhuman,” for it appears that the name Yasish/ha is “ used 
not to denote merely a person belonging to a family so called, 
but to represent the founder of the family himself as taking 
part in the transactions of many successive ages.” 

“It is clear that Yasishflia, although he is frequently designated 
in post-vedic writings as a Brahman, was, according to some 
authorities, not really such in any proper sense of the word, as 
in the accounts which are given of his birth he is declared to 
have been either a mind-bom son of Brahma, or the son of 
Mitra and YaruTza and the Apsaras TJrva^I, or to have had some 
other supernatural origin” {Muir, i. 337)* Yasishflia’s descen¬ 
dants are called Y^ish/has and Y^hkalas. 

YASTOSH-PATT. ‘ House protector.’ One of the later gods 
of the Yeda, represented as springing from Brahma’s dalliance 
with his daughter. He was the protector of sacred rites and 
guardian of houses. 

YASU. The Yasus are a class of deities, eight in number, 
chiefly known as attendants upon Indra. They seem to have 
been in Yedic times personifications of natural phenomena. 
They are Apa (water), Dhruva (pole-star), Soma (moon), Dhara 
(earth), Anila (wind), AnaJa (fire), Prabhasa (dawn), and Pra- 
tyusha (light). According to the E^ayawa they were chililren 
of AditL 

YASIJ-DEYA. Son of Swm, of the YMava branch of tlie 
Lunar race. He was father of Kr/shTza, and Kunti, the mother 
of the PawJava princes, was his sister. He married seven 
daughters of Ahuka, and the youngest of them, DevakI, was the 
mother of Knslim After the death of Kr/sliTia and Bala- 
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^ma lie also died, and four of his Tvives humt themselves with 
his corpse. So says the Maha-bharata, hut according to the 
Vishnu Pura 72 a he and Devaki and Eohini burnt themselves at 
Dw^aka. He received the additional name of Anaka-dundubhi, 
because the gods, conscious that he was to be the putative 
father of the divine K^'ish/m, sounded the drums of heaven at 
his birth. He was also called Bhu-kasyapa and Dundu, * drum.’ 

VASU-DEVA. A name of Krishna, derived from that of his 
father, Yasu-deva; but as that is incompatible with his claims 
to divinity, the Maha-bharata explains that he is so called “ from 
his dwelling, (vasandi) in all beings, from his issuing as a Yasu 
from a divine womb.” The name was assumed hj an impostor 
named Pau?2^raka, who was killed by K^'ishna. See Paun^?raka. 

YASUKI. King of the N^as or serpents who live in Patala. 
Ho was used by the gods and Asuras for a coil round the moun¬ 
tain Mandara at the churning of the ocean. See Alesha. 

YASU-aSEKA. a name of Karr^a, 

YATA. ‘Wind.’ Generally the same as Yayu, but the 
name is sometimes combined in the Yeda with that of Parjanya, 
and Parjanya-vata and Yayu are then mentioned distinctively. 

YATAPI. Yatapi and Hwala, two Eakshasas, sons either of 
Hrada or Yiprachitti. They are mentioned in the Eamaya7?a 
as dwelling in the Dawrfaka forest. Yatapi assumed the form 
of a ram which w^as offered in sacrifice and afterwards eaten by 
Brahmans. Hwala then called upon him to come forth, and 
accordingly he tore his way out of the stomachs of the Brah¬ 
mans. He tried the same trick upon Agastya, but that austere 
sage ate and digested him. Hwala, as before, called his brother 
to come forth, and assaulted the sage, who told him thet liis 
brother would never return. Then Hwala was burnt up by fire 
from the eyes of Agastya. The Maharbh^ata’s story varies 
slightly. ^ 

VArA-YASIK. ‘ DweUing in fig-trees ’ (vata). Yakshaa 

VATSA, YATSA-EAJA King of Yatsa, the capital of 
which was Kau^anibi. A title of the prince Udayana There 
are many persons named Yatsa 

YATSYAYAKA. A sage who wTOte upon erotic subjects, 
and was author of the Kama-sutitis and Nyaya-bhasha He is 
also called Malla-naga 

YAYU. ‘Air, w'ind.’ The god of the wind, Eoiua In tlie 
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•/book or books in wbicb the hymns are collected are called San- 
hit^. The J?ig-veda and the Sama-veda have eacli one Sanhita; 
the Tajnr-veda has two Sanhitas. 

As before stated, the i?ig-veda is the original Yeda from 
which the Yajur and Saman are almost exclusively derived It 
consists of 1017 Suktas or hymns, or with eleven additional 
hymns called V^akhilyas of an apocryphal character, 1028. 
These are arranged in eight Ashfakas, ‘ octaves,’ or KhaTwZas, 
‘ sections,’ which are again subdivided into as many Adhyayas, 
‘chapters,’ 2006 Yargas or ‘classes,’ 10,417 -Riks or ‘verses,’ 
and 153,826 Padas or ‘words.’ There is another division, which 
runs on concurrently with this division, in ten Ma7zc?alas, 
‘ circles’ or ‘ classes,’ and 85 Anuvakas or ‘ sections.’ The total 
number of hymns is the same in both arrangements. It is a 
generally received opinion that the hymns of the tenth Mari^ala 
are later in date than the others. 

A few hymns of the iJig-veda, more especially some of the 
later hymns in the tenth MaTZ^fala, appear to contain some 
vague, hazy conception of one Supreme Being; but as a whole 
they are addressed directly to certain personifications of the 
powers of nature, which personifications were worshipped as 
deities having those physical powers under their control Prom 
these powers the Yedic poets invoked prosperity on themselves 
and their flocks; they extolled the prowess of these elemental 
powers in the stiaiggles between light and darkness, wannth and 
cold, and they offered up joyous praise and thanksgiving for the 
fniits of the earth and personal protection. Chief among the 
deities so praised and worshipped were Agni, Indra, and Surya, 
More hymns are addressed to Agni (Ignis), ‘fire,’ than to any other 
deity, and chiefly in its sacrificial character, though it receives 
honour also for its domestic uses. Indra was honoured as the 
god of the atmosphere, who controlled the rains and the dew, 
so all-important to an agricultural people. Surya, ‘the sun,’ 
was ‘the source of heat,’ but he shared this honour with 
Agni, the sun being considered a celestial fire. Among the 
most ancient of the myths was that of Dyaus-pitar, ‘ heavenly 
father,’ the regent of the sky. Others were Aditi, ‘ the infinite 
expanse; ’ Yarmwi (Ou^avo;), ‘ the investing sky,’ afterwards 
god of the waterf^; Ushas ‘the dawn,’ daughter of the 

sky; the two A^wins, ‘ twin sons of the sun,’ ever young and 
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yandsome, and riding in a golden car as precursors of the 
dawn. PWthivI, ‘ the broad one/ as the earth was called, re¬ 
ceived honour as the mother of all beings. There were also the 
Maruts or storm-gods, personifications of the wind, the especial 
foes of Vritra, the spirit of drought and ungenial weather, who 
was in constant conflict with Indra \ Pudra, the howling, furious 
god, who ruled the tempest and the storm ; Yama, the god of 
the dead and judge of departed spirits, also received his meed of 
reverence ; last, though apparently not least in the estimation of 
the Aryan worshippers, was Soma, the personification of the fer¬ 
mented juice of the plant so named. This exhilai’ating liquid 
was alike acceptable to the gods and their worshippers, and many 
hymns are addressed to it as a deity. 

To each hymn of the iJig-veda there is prefixed the name of 
the Rishi to whom it was revealed, as Vasishfiia, Viswamitra, 
Bharadwaja, and many others; and these sages are frequently 
spoken of as authors of the hymns bearing their names. It is 
quite unknown when the hyrnns were first committed to writing. 
They were transmitted orally from generation to generation, and 
continued to be so handed down even after they liad been 
collected and arranged by Knshna Dwaipayana, ^ the arranger.’ 
The oral teaching of the Vedas produced what are called the 
iSakhas or ‘schools' of the Vedas. Different learned men, or 
bodies of men, became famous for their particular versions of 
the text, and taught these versions to tlieir respective pupils. 
These different versions constitute the Sakhas; they present, as 
might be expected, many verbal variations, but no very material 
discrepancies. 

“ The poetry of the i?/g-veda,” says Professor Cowell, “ is 
remarkably deficient in that simplicity and natural pathos or 
subHraity wliich we naturally look for in the songs of an early 
period of civilisation. The language and style of most of the 
hymns is singularly artificial . . . Occasionally we meet with 
fine outbursts of poetry, especially in the hymns addressed to 
the dawn, but these are never long sustained; and as a rule we 
find few grand similes or metaphors." A similar .opinion is 
expressed by Professor Williams, who finds them “to abound 
more in puerile ideas than in striking thoughts and lofty 
louceptions." 

The Yajur or second Veda is composed almost exclusively of 
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ymns taken from the Rig, but it contains some prose passages 
which are new. Many of the hymns show considerable devia¬ 
tions from the original text of the Rig. These differences may 
perhaps be attributable either to an original difference of the 


traditional text or to modifications required by the ritualistic 
uses of the Yajur. The Yajur-veda is the priests’ office-book, 
arranged in a liturgical fonn for the performance of sacrifices. 
As the manual of the priesthood, it became the great subject of 
study, and it has a great number of different 5 aldias or schools. 
It has two Sanhit^, one called the Taittiriya Sanhita, the other 
Yajasaneyi Sanhita, commonly kno^vn as the Black and White 
Yajur. Of these, the former is the more ancient, and seems to 
have been known in the third century b.c. These Sanhitas 
contain upon the whole the same matter, but the arrangement 
is different. The Wliite Yajur is the more orderly and sys¬ 
tematic, and it contains some texts which are not in the Black. 

The Sanhita of the Taittiriya or Black Yajur is arranged in 
7 KaTZ^as or books, 44 Pra^nas or chapters, 651 Anuvakas or 
sections, and 2198 Ka7Z^?ikas or pieces, “fifty words as a inile 
forming a Kaw^fika.” The Sanhita of the Vajasaneyi or Wliite 
Yajur is in 40 Adhyayas or chapters, 303 Anuvakas, and 1975 


Ka?zJikas. 

How the separation into two Sanhitas arose has not been 
ascertained. It probably originated in a schism led by the sage 
Yajnawallcya; but if it did not, it produced one, and the 
adherents of the two divisions were hostile to each other and 
quarrelled like men of different creeds. In later days a legend 
was invented to account for the division, which is thus given by 
the Vishmi and Vayu Purazzas ; The Yajur-veda, in twenty-seven 
branches (/Sakhas), was taught by Vaisampayana to his disciple 
Yajnawalkya, Vaisampayana had the misfortune to kill his 
sister’s child by an accidental kick, and he then called upon his 
disciples to perform the appropriate expiatory penance. Yajna¬ 
walkya refused to join the “ miserable inefficient Brahmans,'’ 
and a quarrel ensued. The teacher called upon the disciple to 
give up aU that he had learnt from him; and the disciple, with 
the same quick temper, vomited forth the Yajur texts which he 
had acquired, and, they fell upon the ground stained w^tli blood 
Tlie other pupils were turned into partridges (Tittiri), and they 
picked up the disgorged texts; hence the part of the Veda 
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which was thus acquired was called Taittiriya and Black. 
Yajnawalkya sorrowfully departed, and by the performance .ol 
severe penances induced the Sun to impart to him those Yajur 
texts which his master had not possessed The Sun then 
assumed the form of a horse (Yajin), and communicated to him 
the desired texts. The priests of this portion of the Yeda were 
called Yajins, while the Sanliita itself was called Yajasaneyi, 
and also YThite (or bright), because it was revealed by the sun. 
The statement that Yajnawalkya received this Yeda from the 
sun is, however, earlier than the Purawas, for it is mentioned by 
the grammarian Katyayana. A more reasonable and intelligible 
explanation is, that Yajasaneyi is a patronymic of Yajnawalkya, 
the offspring of Yajasani, and that Taittiriya is derived from 
Tittiri, the name of a pupil of Yaska’s. Y^eber, the man best 
acquainted with this Yeda, says, ‘‘ However absurd this legend 
(of the PuTdTias) may be, a certain amount of sense lurks beneath 
its surface. The Black Yajur is, in fact, a motley undigested 
jumble of different pieces; and I am myself more inclined to 
derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated partridge (Tittiri) 
than from the Rishi Tittiri.” Goldstucker’s view is, that the 
‘‘ motley character of the Black Yajur-veda arises from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the distinction between the Mantra and Br^i- 
ma?ia portions is not so clearly established in it as in the other 
Yedas, hymns and matter properly belonging to the Brfihmanas 
being tliere intermixed. This defect is remedied in the Y" hite 
Yajur-veda, and it points, therefore, to a period when the mate¬ 
rial of the old Yajur was brought into a system consonant with 
prevalent theories, literary and ritualistic. 

The Sama-veda Sanliita is wholly metrical It contains 1549 
verses, only seventy-eight of which have not been traced to the 
J?ig-veda. The readings of ,the text in this Yeda frequently 
differ, like those of the Yajur, from the text as found in the 
Big, and Weber considers that the verses occurring in the Sama 
Sanhita generally stamp themselves as older and more original 
by tlie greater antiquity of their grammatical forms.” But 
this opinion is disputed. The verses of the Sama have beqn 
selected and arranged for the purpose of being chaunted at the 
sacrifices or offerings of the Soma, Many of the invocations are 
addressed to Soma, some to Agni, and some to Indra, The 
Mantra or metrical part of the Sama is poor in literary and 
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itorical interest, but its BrahmaTias and tbe other literature 
belonging to it are full and important. 

There were different sets of priests for* each of the three 
Yedas. Those whose duty it was to recite the i?ig-veda were 
called Hot?7s or Bahvrichas, and they were required to know the 
whole Yeda. The priests of the Tajur, who muttered its formu¬ 
las in a peculiar manner at sacrifices, were called Adhwaryus, and 
the chaunters of the verses of the Saman were called Udgatns. 

The Atharva-veda, the fourth Yeda, is of later origin than the 
others. This is acknowledged by the Brahmans, and is proved 
by the internal evidence of the book itself. It is supposed to 
date from about the same period as the tenth MaTi^ala of tlie 


J?tg-veda, and as Manu speaks of only ‘‘ the three Yedas,” the 
Athaiwa could hardly have been acknowledged in his time. 
Professor Whitney thinks its contents may be later than even 
the tenth MawdZala of the Big, although these two stand nearly 
connected in import and origin.” There are reasons for suppos¬ 
ing it to have had its origin among the Saindhavas on the banks 
of the Indua One-sixth of the whole work is not metrical, 
and about one-sixth (of the hymns) is also found among the 
hymns of the Big-veda, and mostly in the tenth book of the 
latter; the rest is peculiar to the Atharva,” The number of the 
hymns is about 760, and of the verses about 6000. Professor 
Whitney, the editor of the Atharva, speaks of it thus: “ As to 
the internal character of the Atharva hymns, it may be said 
of them, as of the tenth book of the Big, that they are pro¬ 
ductions of another and a later period, and the expressions of a 
different spirit from that of the earlier hymns in the other 
Yedas. In the latter, the gods are approached with reverential 
awe indeed, but with love and confidence also; a worship is 
paid them that exalts the offerer of it; the demons embraced 
under the general name Eakshasa are objects of horror whom 
the gods ward off and destroy; the divinities of the Atharva are 
regarded rather with a kind of cringing fear, as powers whose 
wrath is to be deprecated and whose favour curried, for it knows 
a whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and 
addresses itself to them directly, offering them homage to induce 
them to abstain from doing harm. The Mantra prayer, which 
in the older Yeda is the instrument of devotion, is here lather 
the tool of superstition; it wrings from the unwilling hands 
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the gods the favours which of old their good-will to men in¬ 
duced them to grant, or hy simple magical power obtains the 
fulfilment of the utterer’s wishes. The most prominent charac¬ 
teristic feature of the Atharva is the multitude of incantations 
which it contains; these are pronounced either by the person 
who is himself to he benefited, or more often by the sorcerer 
for him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest variety 
of desirable ends; most frequently perhaps long life or recovery 
from grievous sickness is the object sought-; then a talisman, 
such as a necklace, is sometimes given, or in very numerous 
cases some plant endowed with marvellous virtue^ is to be the 
immediate external means of the cure ; farther, the attainment 
of wealth or power is aimed at, the dovmfall of enemies, success 
in love or in play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, even 
do^vn to the growth of hair on a bdd pate. There are hymns, 
too, in which a single rite or ceremony is taken up and exalted, 
somewhat in the same strain as the Soma in the Pavamanya 
liymns of the Rig. Others of a speculative mystical character 
are not wanting; yet their number is not so great as might 
natuiuUy be expected, considering the development which the 
Hindu religion received in the periods following after that of 
the primitive Veda. It seems in the main that the Atharva is 
of popular rather than of priestly origin; that in making the 
transition from the Vedic to modem times, it forms an inter¬ 
mediate stop rather to the gross idolatries and superstitions of 
the ignorant mass*than to the sublimated Pantheism of the 
Brahmans.^’ Such is the general character of the fourth Veda, 
but Wa v Muller has translated a hymn in his AncieiU Sanskrit 
Literature^ of which Professor Wilson said in the Edhiburgh 


Review^ ‘‘We know of no passage in Vedic literature which 
approaches its simple sublimity. -Tliis hymn is addressed to 
VaruTia, “ the great one who rules over these worlds, and be¬ 
holds all as if he were close by; who sees all that is within and 
beyond heaven and earth,'’ &Cv 

This Veda is also called the Brahman Veda, “because it 
claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the Brah¬ 
man,” It has a BrahmaTia called Gopa/ha and many Upanishads. 
An entirely new recension of this Veda has lately l>een found 
in-Kashmir. It is in the hands of Professor Koth, 'and is 
l)elieYed to show many important variations. 


i Wa VEDA-MATRI— VEDANGAS. 

/ Tlie whole of the iJig-veda, with the commentary of Saya7?a, 
has heen magnificently printed in six large quarto vols. under the 
editorship of Max Miiller, at the expense of the Government of 
India, Editions of the text separately in the Sanhita and in the 
Pada forms have heen published by him; also another edition 
with the Sanhita and Pada texts on opposite pages. There is also 
a complete edition of the text in Roman characters by Aufrecht, 
and a portion of the text was published by Roer in the Bibliotheca 
iTidica. Dr. Rosen published the first Ash/aka of the text, with 
a Latin translation, in 1838. Pour volumes of Wilson's incom¬ 
plete translation have appeared. There is a French translation 
by Langlois, and Max MiiUer has printed a critical translation 
of twelve hymns to the Maruts. There are other translations of 
portions. Translations by Ludwig and by Grassmann have also 
lately appeared. The text, with an English and Marathi trans¬ 
lation, is appearing in monthly parts at Bombay. 

The Sanhita of the Black Tajur-veda has been published by 
Roer and Cowell in the Bibliotheca Indica. The Wliite has been 
printed by Weber, and another edition has been published in 
Calcutta. 

Of the S^a Sanhita, the text and a translation have been 
published by Dr. Stevenson. Benfey has also published the 
text with a German translation and a glossary ; and an edition 
with the commentary of Saya7za is now coming out in the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica (vol. i.). 

The text of the Atharva-veda Sanhita has been printed by 
Roth and Wliitney, and d part of it also by Aufrecht. 

YEDA-MATi?/. ' Mother of the Yedas.' The Gayatri. 

VEDANGAS. (Voda + angaa) ‘Members of the Veda.' The 
Sha</-arigas or six subjects necessary to be studied for the reading, 
understanding, and proper sacrificial employment of the Vedas :— 

1. SiJcshd. Phonetics or pronunciation, embracing accents, 
quantity, and euphony in general 

2. Chhandas. Metre. 

3. Vyakarana, Grammar. Said to be represented by Pamni, 
but rather by older grammars culminating in his great work. 

4. Ninikta, Etymology or glossary, represented by the glos- 
saiy of Yaska. 

5. Jyotisha. Astronomy. Such knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies as was necessary for compiling a calendar fixing the days 
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d hours suitable for the performance af Yedic sacrifices and 
ceremonies. 

6 . Kal'pa, Ceremonial. Rules for applying the Yedas to the 
performance of sacrifices. These rules are generally written in 
the form of Sutras or short aphorisms, and so they are known as 
the Kalpa-sutras or &auta-sutras. 

YEDANTA. The orthodox school of philosophy. ^^Dar^ana. 

YEDAKTA-PAEIBHASHA. A modem text-hook on the 


Yedanta philosophy. 

YEDAhITA-SARA. ‘Essence of the Yedmta.’ A short 
popular work on the Yedanta philosophy. It has been trans¬ 
lated hy BallantjTie, and also by Bohtlingk, Roer, and Frank. 

YEDAhITA-SUTRA. The aphorisms of BadarayaTza on the 
Yedanta pliilosophy. They are commonly called Brahma-sutras, 
and -a translation under that name by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea 
is progressing in the Bibliotheca Indica. There is a French 
translation by Poley. 

YEDARTHA-PRAKASA. ‘ Elucidation of the meaning ol 
the Yeda.’ This is the name of SayaTza’s great commentary on 
the JSig-veda, Also of a commentary on the Taittiriya Sanhita 
by Madliavacharya. 

YEDAYATl. Tlie ‘vocal daughter’of the Nishi Ku^a-dhwaja, 
son of Bnliaspati. When Eavana was passing through a forest 
in the Himalaya he met with Vedavatl, a damsel of great beauty 
dressed in aseetic gpjh. He feU in love and tried to win her. 
She told him that gods and Gandharvas had sought to woo her, 
but her father would give her to no one but Vishnu, whom he 
desired for his son-in-law. Provoked at this resolution, Sam- 
bhu, king of the Daityas, slew her father; but she remauied 
firm’ to her father’s wish, and practised amsterities to gam \ ishnu 
for her spousa Hotliing daunted, ^RuYana urgently preyed his 
suit, and boastefl that he was superior to Vishnu. He then 
touched her hair with the tip of his finger. is grea ■ y 
inccnse .1 her, and she forthwith cut off her hair, and said she 
would enter into the fire before his eyes, adding, “ Since I have 
been insulted in the forest by thee who art wicked-hearted, I shall 
be born again for thy destruction. ” So she entered the blazing fire, 
and celestial flowers fell all around. It was she who ivas bom 
again as Sita, and was the moving cause of Eavana’n death, 

though Eiima was the agent.—il/mVs Texts, ii. 498, iv. 45 ^- 

z 
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VEDA-YYASA, ‘ The arranger of the Yedas.' See Yyasa. 

YEDODAYA. ‘ Source of the Yeda/ An epithet of the 
sun as the source of the Sama-veda, 

YEGAYAT. ' Swift/ i. A son of K?'ishwa. 2. A Danava 
who fought on the side of the 6^^was against KrtshTza, and was 
killed by /Samba, 

YEYA Son of Anga, and a descendant of Manu Swayam- 
bhuva. When he became king he issued this proclamation :— 

Men must not sacrifice or give gifts or present oblations. Wlio 
else but myself is the enjoyer of sacrifices? I am for ever the 
lord of offerings.” The sages remonstrated respectfully with 
him, but in vain; they admonished him in stronger terms; but 
when nothing availed, they slew him 'with blades of consecrated 
grass. After liis death the sages beheld clouds of dust, and on 
inquiry found that they arose from bands of men wlio had taken 
to plundering because the country was left without a king. As 
Yem was childless, the sages, after consultation, rubbed the 


thigh (or, according to the Hari-vansa, the right arm) of the dead 
king to produce a son. Erom it there came forth “ a man like 
a charred log, with flat face, and extremely short.” The sages 
told him to sit down (Nislnda). He did so, and thus became 
a Hishada, from whom sprang the Nishadas dwelling in the 
Yindhya mountains, distinguished by their wicked deeds.” The 
Brahmans then rubbed the right hand of Yana, and from it 
‘‘ sprang the majestic Prithu, Yena's son, resplendent in body, 
glowing like the manifested AgnL” The above is the story as 
told, with little variation, in the Maha-bharata, the Yish?m and 
Bhagavata Pura?zas, and the Hari-vansa, The Padma PuraTia 
says that Yem began his reign well, but fell into the Jaina 
heresy. For this the sages pummelled him until the first of the 
Nishadas came forth from his thigh and Prithu from his right 
arm. Being freed from sin by the birth of the Nishada, he 
retired to a hermitage on the Narmada, where he engaged in 
penanca Yi3h7m was thus conciliated, and granted him the 
boon of becoming one with himself. See P^'ithL 

YEM-SANHAEA. ‘ The binding of the braid.' A drama 
by Bha/^a Naiuya?ia. The plot is taken from the Maharbh^ata. 
Draupadi, the wife of the PaTwiu princes, was dragged by the 
hair of her head into the hall of the Kauravas by Duh-^asana, 
and she vowed that it should remain dishevelled until the insult 
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was avenged. After the death of the Kauravas she again braided 
her hair. Wilson has given an analysis of the drama. There are 
several editions of the text 


VENKA^’A, VENKArADEL A hill which was a seat of 
the worship of YishTZU. It is the modern Tripati 

VET ALA. A ghost or goblin; a sprite who haunts cemeteries 
and animates dead bodies. 

YETALA-PANCBAVINSATL The twenty-five stories of 
the Vetala. It is the Baital Pacliisi of Hindustani, and has been 
translated into aU the languages of India, The work is ascribed 
to an author named Jambhala-datta. 

VETKAVATl. The river Betwa, which rises in the Yind- 
hyas and falls into the Jumna below Kalpi. 

YIBILAYDAEA. Son of Ka^yapa. An ascetic who retired 
from ‘ the world and lived in the forest vith his infant son 
Ji?shya- 5 ringa (q.v.), A sage of this name is sometimes classed 
among the great jRishia 

YIBHiSHAHA. ‘ Terrible.' A younger brother of EavaTia, 
He, like his brother, propitiated Brahma, and obtained a boon. 
His was that he should never commit an unworthy action even 
in the greatest extremity. He was virtuous, and opposed to the 
practices of the Eakshasas. This led to a quarrel between him 
and EavaTia, who kicked him from liis seat. He flew off to 
Kailasa, and under the advice of /Siva he went and alhed himself 
with Eama-chandra, who received and embraced him as a friend. 
After the defeat and death of EavaTia he was raised by Eama to 
the throne of Lanka. 

YlCHITEA-YlETA. Name of & king. Ste. Mah^bharata, 

YIDAGDHA-MADHAVA. A drama in seven acts by Eupa 
on the loves of KnshTza and Eadha, wTitten in 1533 a. d. “It 
is weak as a drama, and its literary merits are small 

YTDAEBHA. Birar, and probably including ’ with it the 
adjoining district of Beder, which name is apparently a corrup¬ 
tion of Yidarbha. The capital was KuTwfina-pura, the modem 
“ Kundapur,'' about forty miles east of AmaravatL 

VrDDHA-^^ALABHANJIKA ‘ The statue.^ A comedy of 
domestic intrigue by Eaja /Sekhara, It was probably' written 
earlier than the tenth century. 

yiDEHA An ancient country, of which the capital \fra8 Mi- 
thila. It corresponds with the modem Tirhut or North Bihar. 
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VlDHATi?/. ‘ Creator.’ A name of Brahma, of VishTOU, 


and of Vis^va-karma. 

VEDUEA A son of Vyasa by a (Sfudra slave girl, -who took 
the place of his consort. Vidura was called Kshattri, a term 
ordinarily applied to the child of a ^udra father and Brahman 
mother. He enjoyed the character of the “wisest of the wise, 
and gave good advice to both Hanravas and Pa?2£favas, but in 
the war he sided with the latter. S&& jMaha-bharata. 

VTOlTKA A mountain in Ceylon, probably Adam’s Peak. 

VrOVAH-MODA-TAEAlTGIiVL ‘ Fountain of pleasure to 
the learned.’ A philosophical work by Eama-deva, translated 
into English by Eaja Kali Krislum. 

VEDYA-DHAEA (mas.), VIDTA-DHAEI (fern.). ‘Pos¬ 
sessors of knowledge.’ A class of inferior deities inliabiting the 
regions between the earth and sky, and generally of benevolent 
disposition. They are attendants upon Indra, but they have 
chiefs and kings of their own, and are represented as inter¬ 
marrying and having much intercourse with men. They are 
also called Kama-rupin, ‘taking shapes at will;’ Khechara and 
Xabhas-chara, ‘moving in the air;’ Priyam-vada, ‘sweet-spoken. 

VrOYAEAAnrA, VIDYAEAiVYA-SWliVIi. ‘Forest of 
learning.’ A title of Madhavacharya, as patron of the city of 
Vidya-nagara, afterwards altered to Yijaya-nagara, the capital of 
the last great Hindu dynasty of the Dakhin. 

VlJA-GAHITA A work on algebra, translated by Cole- 
brooke and by Strachey. It is a chapter of the work called 
Siddhanta-siromawi, written by Bhaskaracharya. There are 
several editions of the text. 

VIJAYA-NAGAEA The capital of the last great Hindu 
dynasty of the south. It was originally called Vidyarnagara, 
‘ city of learning,’ after the great scholar and minister Madlia 
vacharya, entitled Vidyararaya, ‘ forest of learning.’ But in the 
days of its glory the Vidya was altered to Vijaya, ‘ victory.’ ^ 

VIJNANE-S'WAEA Author of the law-book called Mitak- 


shai^ 

YTKAEiVA. A son of Dhrita-rashira. 

VIKEAMAHITYA a celebrated Hindu king who reigned 
at Ujjayini. Ho is said to have been the son of a king named 
Gardabhila. His name has been given to the Samvat era, corn- 
mencing 57 aa Ho was a great patron of learning, and liis 
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^urfc was made illustrious by the ISTava-ratna, or nine gems of 
literature, who flourished there. He is a great hero of romance, 
and many improbable stories are told of him. His real position 
is uncertain. He appears to have driven out the /Sakas, and to 
have established his authority over ISTorthem India. He is said 
to have fallen in battle with his rival /Salivahana, king of the 
Dakhin, who also has an era called /Saka dating from 78 a. n. 

YIKEAMOEYA^L ‘ The hero and the nympL’ A cele¬ 
brated drama by Kalidasa, translated in Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, 
There are many editions and translations. See Puru-ravas. 

YIKUKSHI A king of the Solar race, who succeeded his 
father, Ikshwaku. He received the name of ^a^ada, ‘ hare-eater.’ 
He was sent by his father to hunt and obtain flesh suitable for 
offerings. Being weary and hungry he ate a hare, and Yasish/ha, 
the priest, declared that this act had defiled all the food, for what 
remained was but his leavings. 

YIIMADA. In the jKig-veda it is said the Aswins gave 
a bride to the youthful Yimada, and the commentator explains 
that Yimada had won his bride at a swayam-vara, but was stopped 
on the way home by his unsuccessful competitors. The Aswins 
came to his succour, repulsed the assailants, placed the bride in 
their chariot, and carried her to the home of the prince. 

YINATA. A daughter of Daksha, one of the wives of 
Kasyapa, and mother of Garurfa. According to the Bhagavata 
PuraTja she was the wife of Tarkshya or Garu^fa. 

YINDA. Yinda and Anuvinda were joint kings of Avanti, 


and fought in the great war. 

YIHDHYA. The mountains which stretch across India, and 
divide what Manu calls the Madhya-desa or ‘ middle land,’ the 
land of the Hindus, from the south, that is, they di\dde Hindust^ 
from the Dakhin. The mountain is personified, and according to a 
legend he was jealous of the Himalaya, tmd called upon the sun to 
revolve round him as he did round Mem. YHien the sun refused 
the mountain began to raise its head to obstruct that luminary, 
and to tower above Himalaya and Meru. The gods invoked the 
aid of Agastya, tlie spiritual guide of Yindhya. That sage called 
upon the mountain to bow down before him, and afford him an 
easy passage to and from the south. It obeyed, and Agastya 
passed over. But he never returned, and so the mountain remains 
in its'humbled condition, far inferior to the Himalaya. 
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VliSTDELTAVALL Wife of Bali the Asura. 

VIN'DHTA-YASEN'L ‘ The dweller in the Yindhyas/ The 
wife of /Siva. Set Devi. 

YIPAaS, YIPA 5 A. The river Byas, the Hyphasis or Bibasis 
of the dassical writers. A legend relates that it obtained its 
name through the sage Yasish^ha, who, wishing to commit 
suicide, bound his limbs with cords and threw himself into the 
water. The river, declining to dro^vn him, cast him unbound 
(vipdm) on its bank. 

YIPEACHITTL Son of Kasyapa and Danu. He is chief 
of the Danavas. 



YlRA-BHADRA. A son or emanation of /Siva, created from 
his mouth, and having, according to the Yayu PuraTza, “ a thou¬ 
sand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, wielding a thou¬ 
sand clubs, a thousand shafts; holding the shell, the discus, the 
mace, and bearing a blazing bow and battle-axe; fierce and 
terrific, shining with dreadful splendour, and decorated with the 
crescent moon; clothed in a tigePs skin, dripping with blood, 
having a capacious stomach and a vast mouth armed with for¬ 
midable tusks,” &c., &c. The object of his creation was to stop 
Daksha’s sacrifice, and harry away the gods and others who were 
attending. He is an especial object of worship in the Mahratta 
country, and there are sculptures of him in the caves of Ele- 
phanta and EUora, where he is represented with eight hands. 

YlRA-CHARITA A book of tales by Ananta, which de¬ 
scribes the feuds between the descendants of Yikramaditya and 
/SffivSiana. 

YIRADHA A horrible man-eating Rakshasa, son of Kala 
and /Satahradi By penance he had obtained from Brahma the 
boon of in\nilnorability. He is described as ‘‘being like a 
mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, hollow-eyed, large¬ 
mouthed, huge, huge-bellied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of 
di-eadful aspect, wearing a tigePs skin, dripping with fat, wetted 
with blood, terrific to all creatures, like death with open mouth, 
bearing three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the 
great head of an elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, 
on the point of an iron pike, shouting with a loud voica” Rama, 
with Lakshmana and Sita, encountered him in the DaTzrfaka 
forest, when he foully abused and taunted the brothers, and 
seized upon Sita, The brothers proved with their arrows that 
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was not inTOlnerable, but he caught them, threw them over 
las shouMers, and ran off with them as if they had been chil- 

^ down, beat him 

with their fists, and dashed liim to the earth, but they could not 
cm him, so they dug a deep hole and buried him alive. After 
his bmm there arose from the earth a beautiful person, who 
said that he was a Gandharva who had been condemned by 
Ivuvera to assume the shape of a Eakshasa, from which Rama 
had enabled hmi to escape. He was also caUed Tumburu. 
yiK.U Manu thus describes Viraj Having divided his 
ody into two pa,rts, the lord (Brahma) became with the half a 

?'i ^ I ^ (Manu), whom that male Viraj himself 
created, am the creator of all this world.” (See Manu.) One 
passiige in the ^veda says, »From him (Purus^ spl! 
Viry, and from Vuuj (sprang) Purusha” (Muir’s Texts, v. 50 
3 y, like as Aditi is said to have sprung from Daksha, and 
Daksha from Aditi. Viraj, the male half of Bralima, is sup- 

posed to typify aU male creatures; and &ta-rupa, the female 
lialf, all female forms. 


vmA-MITHODATA. A liw.b„„k by Ititn-mma, of .ufho- 
nty m tha Banaies Scliool. It is in the form of « oommontair 

on the Mitakshara. The text is in print. 

VIRATA. A country in the vicinity of the modem Jaypur. 
The present town of Baira/ is 105 miles south of Delhi Its kin«» 
was called Eaja of Vira/a or Raja Virafa. It was at his court 
that the Paiiifava princes and Draupadi lived in disguise. Thev 
rendered him great services against his enemies, and he fought 
on their side in the great war and was killed by Drona See 
Matsya 


yiROCHANA A Danava, son of Pnihlada, and father of 
l^li. Ho 18 also called Drisana. When the earth was milked, 
Virochana acted as the calf of the Asuras. See Prithl 
VIRDPAKSHA. ‘Deformed as to the eyes.’ A name of 
6 iva, who has three eyes. Also one of the'Rudraa Also a 
Danava, son of Kasyapa. 

VIJAKHA-DATTA. Author of the dmma “Mudra-rak- 
shasa. He is said to be of royal descent, but his family has 
not been identified ^ 

VLSALA. A name of the city UjjayinL 


I 



VISHNU. 

• VISHiVU. Eoot, wA, ‘to pervade.’ The second god of the 
Hindu triad In the i?ig-veda Yish^iu is not in the first rank of 
gods. He is a manifestation of the solar energy, and is described as 
striding through the seven regions of the universe in three steps, 
and enveloping all things with the dust (of his beams). These 
tliree steps are explained by commentators as denoting the three 
manifestations of light—fire, lightning, and the sun; or the three 
places of the sun—its rising, culmination, and setting. In the 
Yeda he is occasionally associated with Indra. He has very 
little in common with the Yish^iu of later times, but he is called 
“ the unconquerable preserver,” and this distinctly indicates the 
great preserving power which he afterwards became. 

In the Bramawas Yishwu acquires new attributes, and is in- 
vested with legends unknown to the Yedas, but still very far dis- 
tant from those of the Pura?«as. In Manu, the name is men¬ 
tioned, but not as that of a great deity. In the Maha-bhmata 
and in the PuraTzas he is the second member of the triad, the 
embodiment of the Satwa-guTia, the quality of mercy and good¬ 
ness, which displays itself as the preserving power, the self- 
existent, aU-pervading spirit. As such, his votaries associate 
him with the watery element which sjDread everywhere before 
the creation of the world. In this character he is called h<arar 
ya»m, ‘ moving in the waters,’ and is represented pictorially in 
human form slumbering on the serpent /Sesha and floating on 
the waters. This, too, is the position he assumes during the 
periods of temporary annihilation of the universe. 

The worshippers of Yish?iu recognise in hiui the supreme 
being from whom all things emanate. In the Ifaha-bhaxata and 
in the PuraTias he is the Prajapati (creator) and supreme god. 
As such, he has three Avasthas or conditionsi. That of 
Brahma, the active creator, who is represented as springing from 
a lotus whicli grew from Yishr^u’s navel wliilo he was sleeping 
afloat upon the waters. 2. YishTiU himself, the preserver, in an 
Avatara or incarnate form, as in 'Krishna. 3. Siva or Kudra, 
the destructive power, who, according to a statement of the 
Maha-bharahi, sprang from his forehead. But though the Maha- 
bharata generally allows Yish7m the supremacy, it does not do 
so invariably and exclusively. Tliere are passages whicli uphold 
#S^iva as the greatest of the gods, and represent Yish77u as paying 
him lioniage. The Saiva PurarTas of course make /Siva supreme. 
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Vislmii’s preserving and restoring power lias l)een manifested 
to the world in a variety of forms called Avataras, literally ‘ de¬ 
scents/ bnt more intelligibly ‘ incarnations/ in which a portion 
of his divine essence was embodied in a human or supernatural 
form possessed of superhuman powers. All these Avataras 
became manifest for correcting some great evil or effecting some 
great good in the world. The Avataras are ten in number, but 
the Bhagavata Pura??a increases them to twenty-two, and adds 
that in reality they are innumerable All the ten Avataras are 
honoured, but the seventh and eighth, Kamji and Knshna, are 
honoured as great mortal heroes and receive worship as great gods. 
Kr/shna is more especially looked upon as a full^ manifestation 
of Yislmu, and as one with Yish^iu bdmself, and he is the object 
of a ividely extended and very popular worship. See Avatara, 

The holy river Ganges is said to spring from the feet of 
YishTiu. 

As preserver and restorer, Yishwu is a very popular deity, 
and the worship paid to him is of a joyous character. He has 
a thousand names (Saliasra-naina), the repetition of which is a 
meritorious act of devotion. . His wife is Lakshmi or StI, the 
goddess of fortune, his heaven is Yaikun/ha, and his vehicle 
is the bird Garurfa, He is represented as a comely youth of a 
dark-blue colour, and dressed like an ancient king. He has four 
hands. One holds the Panchajanya (q.v.), a /Sankha or conch- 
shell ; another the Su-darsana or Yajra-nabha, a chakra or quoit 
weapon ; the third, a Gada or club called Kaumodaki; and the 
fourth, a Padma or lotus. He has a bow called Samga, and a 
sword called Nandaka. On his breast are the peculiar mark or 
curl called 5 il-vatsa and the jewel-Kaustubha, and on his wrist 
is the jewel Syamantaka. He is sometimes represented seated 
on a lotus with Lakshmi beside him, or reclining on a leaf of 
that plant. Sometimes he is portrayed reclining on the serpent 
/Sesha, and at others as riding on h'is gigantic bird Garuc^a. 

Of the thousand names of YishTiu the follov^ing are some of 
the most common:—Achyuta, ‘unfallen, imperishable / Ananta, 
‘ the endless; ’ Ananta-^ayana, ‘ who sleeps on the serpent 
Ananta;* Chatur-bliuja, ‘four-armed;* Damodara, ‘bound round 
the beUy with a rope,* as Kmhrta; Govinda or Gop-^a, ‘the 
cowkeeper* (Krishria); Hari; H?’’/shike5a, ‘lord of the organs 
of sense; ’ Jala-sayin, ‘ who sleeps on the waters; * Janidddanu, 
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wlioiii I 116 I 1 worsliip j ^ ILesava, * tlie hairy, tliG radiant i Kirl« 
tin, ‘ wearing a tiara Lakslimipati, * lord of Lakslinii j Madlin- 
siidana, ‘ destroyer of MadliuMadhaya, ‘descendant of Madhii 
Miikunda, ‘deliverer;’ Murari, ‘the foe of Mura;’ Nara, ‘the 
man;’ NarayaTWi, ‘who moves in the waters;’ Panchayndlia, 

‘ armed with five weapons;’ Padma-nahha, ‘lotns-navel;’ Pitam- 
bara, ‘clothed in yellow garments;’ Purusha, ‘the man, the 
spirit;’ Purushottama, ‘ the highest of men, the supreme spirit;’ 
/Sarngin or Samgi-pawi, ‘carrying the how /Samga;’ Vasudeva, 
K?*?sh7za, son of Vasndeva; Varshweya, ‘descendant of VWshni;’ 
Vaiknn/Jha-natha, ‘lord of Vaikun^ha (paradise);’ Yajnesa, 
Yajne^wara, ‘ lord of sacrifice.’ 

VISKATIJ. Author of a Dharma-^astra or law-book. 

VISHiVU PUBAiVA. This Purawa generally stands third 
in the lists, and is described as “ that in which Para^ara, begin¬ 
ning with the events of the Varaha Kalpa, expounds all duties, 
is called the Yaishnava, and the learned know its extent to be 
23,000 stanzas.” The actual number of stanzas does not amount 
to 7000, and there is no appearance of any part being wanting. 
The text is in print. 

Wilson, the translator of this PuraTia, says, “Of the whole 
series of PuraTias the Vish?iu most closely corresponds to the 
definition of a Pancha-laksha7?a Purawa, or one which treats of 
five specified topics (Primary Creation, Secondary Creation, 
Genealogies of Gods and Patriarchs, Eeigns of the Manus, His¬ 
tory). It comprehends them all; and although it has infused 
a portion of extraneous and sectarial matter, it has done so with 
sobriety and judgment, and has not suffered the fervour of its 
religious zeal to transport it to very wide deviations from the 
prescribed path. The legendarj^ tales which it has inserted are 
few, and are conveniently arranged, so that they do not distract 
the attention of the compiler from objects of more permanent 
interest and importance.” The whole work has been translated 
with numerous elucidatory notes by Wilson, and a second edi¬ 
tion has been published with additional valuable notes by Dr. 
F. HalL ^ 

YISMAPANA. ‘ Astounding,’ The aerial city of the Gand- 
harvas, which appears and disappears at intervals. 

YLSRAYAS. Son of the Prajapati Pulastya, or, according 
to a statement of tlie Maharbharata, a reproduction of half 
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Pulastya himself. By a Brahmani wife, daughter of the sage 
Bharadwaja, named Ic?avi(?a or Ilavi(ia, he had a son, Kuvera, the 
god of wealtL By a KakshasI named Nikasha or KaikasI, 
daughter of Sum^, he had three sons, KavaTia, Kumhha-karwa, 
and Vibhishana and a daughter named Surpa-nalcha. The 
Vishnu Piirana substitutes Ke5ini for Nikasha. The account 
given by the Maha-bharata is that Pulastya, being offended with 
Kuvera for his adulation of Brahma, reproduced half of himself 
as Yisravas, and Kuvera to recover his favour gave him three 
Rakshasi handmaids: Pushpotka/a, the mother of Bavana and 
Kumbhakarna; Malini, the mother of Vibhishana; and Eaka, 
the mother of Khara and Surpa-nakh^ 

VLSWA-DEVAS, VKWE-DEVAS. ‘All the gods.’ In 
the Vedas they form a class nine in number. All the deities of 
inferior order. They are addressed in the Veda as “ preservers 
of men, bestowers of rewards.” In later times, a class of deities 
particularly interested in exequial offerings. The accounts ol 
them are rather vagua Thejr are generally said to be ten in 
number, but the lists vary, both as to the number and the names. 
The following is one list(i.) Vasu, (2.) Satya, (3.) Kratu, 
(4.) Daksha, (5.) K 3 a, (6.) K^a, (7.) Dhnti, (8.) Kuru, (9.) 
Puru-ravas, (lo.) Madravas. Two others are sometimes added, 
Eochaka or Lochana and Dhuri or DhwanL See Vislmu Pura?m, 
Hall’s edition, vol hi. pp. 178, 188, 189. 

VI,SWA-KAEMA,VLSWA-KAEMAK ‘Omnificent’ This 
name seems to have been originally an epithet of any pow^erful 
god, as of Indra and Surya, but in course of time it came to 
designate a personification of the creative power. In this cha¬ 
racter Viswa-karma was the great architect of the universe, and 
is described in two hymns of the J?ig-veda as the one “ all-seeing 
god, who has on every side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, who, 
when producing heaven and earth, blows them forth (or shapes 
them) with his arms and wings; the father, generator, disposer, 
who knows all worlds, gives the gods their names, and is heyond 
the compi’ehension of mortals.” In these hymns also he is said 
to sacrifice liimself or to himself, and the .Nirukta explains this 
by a legend which represents that “ Vhwa-karma, son of Bhu- 
vana, first of all offered up all wwlds in a Sarva-mcdlia (general 
sacrifice), and ended by sacrificing himself ” 

In tlie Epic and Purawic periods Vii>wa-karma is invested 
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with the powers and offices of the Yedic Twash//7, and is somo- 
times so called. He is not only the great architect, but the 
general artificer of the gods and maker of their weapons. It was 
he who made the Agneyastra or “ fiery weapon,” and it was he 
who revealed the Sthapatya-veda, or science of architecture and 
mechanics. The Maharbharata describes* him as “ the lord of 
the arts, executor of a thousand handicrafts, the carpenter of the 
gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, the most eminent of artisans, 
who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, on whoso craft 
men subsist, and whom, a great and immortal god, they continu¬ 
ally worship.” 

In the Kamayar^, Viswa-karma is represented as having built 
the city of Lanka for the Eakshasas, and as having generated 
the ape Hala, who constructed R^a’s bridge from the continent 
to Ceylon. 

The PuraTias make Yiswa-karma the son of Prabhasa, the 
eighth Yasu, by his wife “the lovely and virtuous Yoga-siddh^” 
His daughter Sanjna was married to Surya, the sun; but as she 
was unable to endure his effulgence, Yiswa-karma placed the siui 
upon his lathe and cut away an eighth part of his brightness. 
The fragments fell to the earth, and from these Yiswa-karma 
formed “ the discus of YishT^u, the trident of fiiva, the weapon 
of Kuvera the god of wealth, the lance of Karttikeya god 
of war, and the weapons of the other gods.” Yiswa-karma 
is also represented as having made the great image of Jagan- 
natlia. 

In his creative capacity he is sometimes designated Prajapati 
He also has the appellations K^, ‘ workmanTalc shaka, 

^ woodcutter; ’ Deva-vai’dliika, ‘ the builder of the gods; ^ Su- 
dhanwan, ‘ having a good bow.^ 

YLS'WAIMITRA. A celebrated sage, who was born a Ksha- 


triya, but by intense austerities raised liimself to the BrSiinan 
caste, and became one of the seven great jBishis. According to 
the i?tg-veda he was son of a king named Ku^ika, a descendant 
of Ku5a, but later authorities make him the son of Gathin or 
Gadhi, king of Kanyorkubja, and a descendant of Puru; so 
Yiswiimitra is declared in the Hari-van-sa to be “ at once a Pau- 
rava and a Kau^ilca” by lineage. According to some, Gadhi was 
of the Ku.fika race, descended from Kusika, Yiswamitra ia 
called Gadhi-ja and Gadhi-nandana, ^son of Gadhi/ The stoiy 
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as told in the Yish?in Purawa, is that 
Gadhi had a daughter named Satyavati, whom he gave in mar¬ 
riage to an old Brahman of the race of Bhngu named ^ichilva. 
The wife being a Kshatriya, her husband was desirous that she 
might hear a son having the qualities of a Brahman, and he gave 
her a dish of food which he had prepared to effect this object. 
He also gave her mother a dish intended to make her conceive a 
son with the character of a warrior. At the instigation of the 
mother the dishes were exchanged, so the mother gave birth to 
Yiswamitra, the son of ’a Kshatriya with the qualities of a 
Brahman; and Satyavati bore Jamad-agni, the father of Parasu- 
rama, the warrior Brahman and destroyer of the;Kshatriyas. 

The most noteworthy and important feature in the legends of 
Yiswamitra is the active and endurmg struggle between him 
and the Brahman i^ishi A^asish^ha, a fact which is frequently 
alluded to in the J?ig-veda, and is supposed to typify the con¬ 
tentions between the Bralimans and the Kshatriyas for the 
superiority. Both these Biahia occupy a prominent position in 
the jB/g-veda, Yiswamitra being the Eishi of the hymns in the 
third MaTidala, which contains the celebrated verse Gayatrl, and 
Yasish/ha of those of the seventh. Each of them was at differ¬ 
ent times the Purohita or family priest of King Su-tlas, a position 
of considerable importance and power, the possession of which 
stimulated if it did not cause their rivaby. The two . sages 
cursed each other, and carried their enmity into deeds ol vio- 
lenca Yiswamitra’s hundred sons are represented as having 
been eaten or burnt up by the breath of Aasish^ha. On the 
other hand, the hundred sons of Yasish^ha were, according to 
one legend, eaten up by King Kalmasha-pada, into whom a 
man-eating Bakshasa had entered under the influence of Yiswa¬ 
mitra, or, according to another legend, they were reduced to 
ashes by Y'iswamitra's curse “ aijd reborn as degraded outcasts 
for seven hundred births.’^ The Aitareya BrahmaTia states that 
Ybwamitra had a hundred sons, but that when he adopted his 
nephew’^ S^unaA-sephas he proposed to make him the eldest of his 
sons. Fifty of them assented, and 'them A^bwamitra blessed 
that they should abound in cattle and sons; ” the other and 
elder fifty dissented, aiid them he cursed “ that their progeny 
should possess the furthest ends, (of the country),” and from 
them havo descended many of the border tribes and ihost of the 
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Dasyus. Tlie Maha-bli^ta has a legend of Yiswamitfa having 
commanded the river Saraswati to bring his rival Yasish^ha tliat 
he might kill him, and of having turned it into blood when it 
flowed in another direction and carried Yasish^ha out of his 
reach. 

Yiswamitra’s relationsliip to Jamad-agni naturally places him 
in a prominent position in the R^ayaTia. Here the old animo¬ 
sity between him and Yasishflia again appears. He as a king 
paid a visit to Yasishflia’s hermitage, and was most hospitably 
entertained; but he wished to obtain Yasish^ha’s wondrous cow, 
the K^a-dhenu, which had furnished all the dainties of the 
feast His oflfers were immense, but were all declined. The 
cow resisted and broke away when he attempted to take her by 
force, and when he battled for her, his armies were defeated by 
the hosts summoned up by the cow, and his “hundred sons were 
reduced to ashes in a moment by the blast of Yasish/ha^s mouth.” 
A long and fierce combat followed between Yasish^ha and 
Yi^wamitra, in wliich the latter was defeated; the Kshatriya 
had to submit to the humiliation of acknowledging his infe¬ 
riority to the Brahman, and he therefore resolved to work out his 
own elevation to the Brahmanical order. 

While he was engaged in austerities for accomplishing his 
object of becoming a Brahman he became connected witli King 
Tri-5anku. This monarch was a descendant of King Bcshwaku, 
and desired to perform a sacrifice in virtue of which he might 
ascend bodily to heaven. His priest, Yasishfiia, declared it to 
be impossible, and that priest’s hundred sons, on being applied 
to, refased to undertake what their father had declined. When 
the king told them that he would seek some other means of 
accomplishing his object, they condemned him to become a 
ChaTw/^a. In this condition he had resort to Yiswamitra, and 
he, taking pity on him, raised him to heaven in his bodily form, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the sons of Yasishflia. The 
Hari-vanm version of this story is different Tri-sanku, also 
called Satya-vrata, had attempted the abduction of the young 
wife of a citizen. For this his father banished liiin, and con¬ 
demned him to “ the performance of a silent penance for twelve 
years.” During his exile there was a famine, and Tri-sanku 
succoured and supported the wife and family of Yi^wamitra, 
who were reduced to the direst extremity in that sage s absence 
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Hsishfliaj tlie family priest, had done nothing to assuage the 
wrath of the aggrieved father, and this offended Tri-sanku. At 
tlie end of his penance, being in want of meat, he killed Yasish- 
/ha’s wonder-working cow and partook of her flesh; for this 
act Yasishflia gave him the name of Tri-sanku, ‘ guilty of three 
sins.’ Yiswamitra was grateful for the assistance rendered hy 
Tri-sanku, and gave him the choice of a boon. He begged that 
he might ascend bodily to heaven. Yiswamitra then installed 
Tri-sanku in his father’s kingdom, and in, spite of the resist¬ 
ance of the gods and of Yasish/ha he exalted the king alive to 
heaven.” 


The Maha-bh^ta and the K^aya?ia tell the story of Yisw^ 
mitra’s amour with Menaka. His austerities had so alarmed the 
gods that Indra sent this Apsaras to seduce Yiswamitra “ by the 
display of her charms and the exercise of all her allurements.” 
She succeeded, and the result was the birth of Sakuntala* 
Yiswamitra at length became ashamed of his passion, and dis¬ 
missing the nymph with gentle accents, he retired to the northern 
mountains, where ho practised severe austerities for a thousand 
years.” He is said also to have had an amour with the nymph 


Eambha, 

The result of the struggle between Yasish/ha and Yiswamitra 
is thus told in the Emaya?ia :—“ Yasishdia, being propitiated 
by the gods, became reconciled to Yiswamitra, and recognised 
his claim to all the prerogatives of a Brahman Rishi , . . Yisw^ 
mitra, too, having attained the Brahm^ical rank, paid all honour 
to Yasish^ha.” 

The EamayaTia gives many particulars of Yiswamitra’s con¬ 
nection with Eama. It was Yis^vamitra who prevailed upon 
Iving Dasa-ratha to send his son Eama for the protection of the 
Brahmans against the attacks of E^vaTia and his Eakshasaa He 
acted as his guru, and returned with Eama to Ayodhy^ where 
the prince obtained the hand of Sita* 

In the Marka72d!eya and other Purawas the story is told of 
Yiswamitra’s implacable persecution of King Haris-chandra (see 
Haris-chandra), one result of which was that Yasishflia and 
Yiswamitra cursed each other so that they were turned into 
birds, and fought together most furiously tOl Brahma put an 
end to the conflict, restored them to their ^latural f<?rms. and 
compelled them to be reconciled 
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YLSWA-EtTPA. ‘ Wearing all forms, omnipresent, universal 
a title of Yisli?iu. 

YLSWAYASTJ. A chief of the Gandharvas in Indra's 



heavem 

YLSWE6WAEA, ‘Lord of aE’ A name of AS'iva. The 
celebrated Linga or emblem of /Siva at Benares. See Linga. 

YlTA-HAYYA, A king of the Haihayas. His sons attacked 
and slew all the family of Divod^a, king of A son, 

named Pratardana (g.v.), was subsequently bom to Divodasa, 
and he attacked the Haihayas and compelled Yita-havya to fly 
to the sage Bh?*/gu for protection. Pratardana pursued him, and 
demanded that he should he given up. Then “Yita-havya, by 
the mere word of Bh7’2gu, became a Brabman i?/shi and an 
utterer of the Yeda” (Mah^bh^ata). His son, Gritsa-mada, 
was a highly honoured i^^'shi, and author of several hymns in 
the i^ig-veda. He was the founder of the tribe of Haihayas 
called Yita-havyas. 

YITASTA. The classic Hydaspes, the Behat of later days, 
and the modern Jhelam. 

YTYADA-BHAHGAEYAYA. A code of Hindu law ae- 
cording to the Bengal school, composed by Jagan-natha Tarkar 
lankara at the end of the last century. It has been translated 
by Colebrooke, and is commonly known as Coleh'ooke^s Digest, 

YIYADA-CHANDEA. A law-book of the Benares school 
by Lakhima Devi, a learned lady. 

YIYADA-CHINTAMAiYL A law-book of the Mithila 
school by Yachaspati Mi^ra. The text is in print. 

YIYADA-EATHAKAEA. A law-book of the Benares school 
by Chandeswara, who lived about 1314 a.d. 

YIYADA-TAWDAYA. A law-book of the Benares school 
by Eatnakara, 

YIYASWAT. ‘The bright one.’ The sun. {See Surya) 
Used sometimes perhaps for the firmament. 

YIYIHDHAYA. A Danava killed in battle by Charu- 
deshTia, son of Krishna See Maha-bharata 

YOPA-DEYA. A grammarian of great repute, who lived 
about the thirteenth century A.D. at Devargiri, and wrote the 
Mugdha-bodha 

YEAJA. A pastoral district about Agra and Mathura, wher« 
Kj’ishT^a passed his boyhood with the cowherds. 
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VRATYA. “ Persons whom the twice-born beget on women 
of their own classes, bat who omit the prescribed rites and 
have abandoned the Gayatrl, are to be designated as Vratyas.’' 
— Manu, 

Yi^/DDHA. ‘ OlcL’ An epithet frequently found prefixed 
to the books of ancient writers, and evidently implying that 
there are one or more versions or recensions—as Yriddha 
IManu, Y?'iddlia Harita, See Dharma-sastra, 
Y-R/HAT-KATHA. ‘ Great story/ A large collection of tales 
from which the Katha-sarit-sagara was drawn. There is a 
critical examination of this work by Dr. Blililer in the Indian 
Antignai'y, vol. i. 



YA/HAT-SANHITA. The astronomical work of Yaraha 
I\rihii’a. 

YA/HAN NARADIYA PURAJVA An Upa-puraTia. See 
PuraTZa, 

YA/HASPATL See BrihaspatL 
YA/KODARA ‘ Wolf belly. ^ An epithet of Bhima, 
YA/NDA-YAJNA, A wood in the district of Mathura where 
Krishm passed his youth, under the name of Gopala, among the 
cowherds. 

YAISBLYI. A descendant of Yadu, and the ancestor from 
whom K?7‘sh?ia got the name Yarsh?iey£u 
YAJSHaVlS, YAISHAAYAS. The descendants of Y77shm, 
son of Madhu, whose ancestor was the eldest son of Yadu. 
K?'ishrza belonged to this branch of the Innar race. 

YAJTRA. In the Yedas he is the demon of drought and 
ungenial weather, with whom Tndra, the god of the firmament, 
is constantly at war, and whom he is constantly overpowering, 
and releasing the rain. Sometimes called Yntrasura. 

YA/TRA-HAN. The slayer of Y?7tra. A title of Indra, 
YTAAL An old grammaria!h and lexicographer, somewhat 
later in time than Panini. A 9tory in the Y?-ihat-katha repre¬ 
sents him as contemporary with YararuchL 

YYAHA/TIS. Three mystical words said by Maim to 
have been milked from the Yedas by Prajapati—the word bhur, 
from the i^ig-vcda; the word hhuvah^ from the Yajqr-veda; and 
tlie word sivar, from the Sanm-veda (Mamiy il 76). The Aata- 
patha BiiihinaTia defines them as “ three luminouf) essences 
which Prajapati produced from the Yedas by heating them 
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He Tittered the word hliur, which became this earth; bhitvali^ 
which became this firmament; and stvar, which becahie that 
sky.” A fourth word, mahar, is sometimes added, and is pro¬ 
bably intended to represent the Atharva-veda. See Loka, 

VYAKAEAJVA. ‘Grammar.’ One of the Yedangaa The 
science of grammar has been carefully studied among the Hindus 
from very ancient times, and studied for its own sake as a science 
rather than as a means of acquii’ing or regulating language. The 
grammar of Pamni is the oldest of those known to survive, but 
PaTiini refers to several grammarians who preceded himself. One 
of them was named ^'aka^ayana, a portion of whose work is 
said to have been discovered lately. 

y YASA. ‘ An arranger.’ This title is common to many old 
authors and compilers, but it is especially applied to Veda-vyasa 
the arranger of the Yedas, who, from the imperishable nature of 
his work, is also called >Sa5watas, ‘ the immortal’ The name is 
given also to the compiler of the Maha-bharata, the founder of 
the Vedanta philosophy, and the arranger of the PuraTias; all 
these persons being held to be identical with Yeda-vyasa. But 
this is impossible, and the attribution of all these works to one 
person has arisen either from a desire to heighten their antiquity 
and authority, or from the assumed identity of several different 
“arrangers.” Veda-vyasa was the illegitimate son of the Bishi 
Pamarci and Satyavati, and the child, who was of a dark colour, 
was brought forth on an island (dwipa) in the Yamuna. Being 
illegitimate he was called Kanina, the ‘ bastard; ’ from his com¬ 
plexion he received the name Krishno., and from his birthplace 
he was called Dwaipayana. His mother afterwards married King 
>Santanu, by whom she had two sons. The elder was killed in 
battle, and the younger, named Vichitra-virya, died childless. 
K?-ishna Dwaipayana preferred a life of religious retirement, 
but in accordance with law and at his mother’s request, he took 
the two childless wndows of her son, Vicliitrarvliya. By them 
he had two sons, Dhnta-rash^ra and Pan^/u, between whose 
descendants the great war of tlie Maharbli^ata was fought. 

The Pura??as mention no less than twenty-eight Yyasas, 
incarnations of Vish^m or Brahma, who descended to the earth 
in different ages to arrange and promulgate the Vedas. 

VYAVAHAEA-CHINTAMAA^L a law-book of the Benares 
gchool by Vacbaspati Mi^ra. 
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YYAYAHAEA-lMAYUKHiV, A law-book of the Mahratta 
school by Eilakanflm Bha/^a, Translated by Borrodaile. 

VYAYAHAEA-TATAYA. A modern work on law accord¬ 
ing to the Bengal school by Eaghunandana, who is also called 
Smarta-Bha/^ach^ya. 

YADAY^A A descendant of Yadn. The Yadavas were the 
celebrated race in which Kr/shria was born. At the time of his 
birth they led a pastoral life, but under liim they established a 
Idngdom at Dwaraka in Gujarat. All the Yadavas who were 
present in tliat city after the death of Krishna perished in it 
when it was submerged by the ocean. Some few were absent, 
and perpetuated the race, from which many prihces and chiefs 
still claim their descent The great Eajas of Yijaya-nagara 
asserted themselves as its representatives. The Yishnu Pura?ia 
says of this mce, “ YYho shall enumerate the whole of the mighty 
men of the Y^^ava race, who were tens of ten thousands and 
hundreds of hundred thousands in number*?” 

YADU. Son of King Yayati of the Lunar race, and founder 
of the line of the Yac^vas in which Krish?^a was born. He 
refused to bear the curse of decrepitude passed upon his father 
by the sage S'ukra, and in consequence he incurred the paternal 
curse, “Your posterity shaE not possess dominion.” Still he 
received from his father the southern districts of his kingdom, 
and his posterity prospered. 

YAJA A Brahman of great sanctity, who, at the eamest 
solicitation of King Drupada, and for the offer of ten millions of 
kine, performed the sacrifice through which his ‘ altar-born 
children, Dhrish^a-dyumna and Draupadi, came forth from the 
sacrificial fire. 

YAJNA ‘Sacrifice.’ Sacrifice personified in the PuraTias 
as son of Euclii and husband of Dakshiria. He had the head 
of a deer, and was killed by Yiralbhadra at Dakshas sacrifice. 
According to the Hari-van^a he was raised to the planetary 
sphere by Brahm^ and made into the constellation Mriga-siras 
(deer-head). 

YAJKA-DATTA-BADHA ‘ The death of Yajua-datta.’ An 
episode of the Kamaya?ia. It has been translated into French 
by Ch 4 zy. 

YA JKA-PAEIBHASHA A Sutra work by Apas^bha. 
Y'AJNA-SENA A name of Drupada. 
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YAJTN'A'WALKYA. A celebrated sage, to whom is attri 
buted the White Yajur-veda, the iSatapatha Br^maTia, the 
Bj'ihad Arawyaka, and the code of law called Yajnawalkya- 
smrttL He lived before the grammarian Katyayana, and was 
probably later than Mann; at any rate, the code bearing his 
name is posterior to that of Manu. He was a disciple of Bash- 
kali, and more particularly of Vaisampayana. The Maha-bharata 
makes him present at the Eaja-siiya sacrifice performed by 
Yudhi-shfiiira j and according to the /S'atapatha Brahmana he 
flourished at the court of Janaka, king of Videha and father of 
Sita. Janaka had long contentions with the Brahmans, in which 
he was supported, and probably prompted, by Yajnawalkya 
This sage was a dissenter from the religious teaching and prac¬ 
tices of his time, and is represented as contending with and 
silencing Brahmans at the court of his patron. A Brahman 
named Vidagdha Sakalya was his especial adversary, but he 
vanquished him and cursed him, so that “ his head dropped off, 
and his bones were stolen by robbers.” Yajnawalkya also is 
represented as inculcating the duty and necessity of religious 
retirement and meditation, so he is considered as having been 
the originator of the Yoga doctrine, and to have helped in pre¬ 
paring the world for the preaching of Buddha He had two 
wives, Maitreyl and KatyayanI, and he instructed the former in 
his philosophical doctrine. Max Muller quotes a dialogue be¬ 
tween them from tlie (Satapatha Bralunana {Amient Sanshit 
Literature, p. 22), in which the sage sets forth his viewa 

The White Yajur-veda originated in a schism, of which 
Yajnawalkya was a leader, if not the author. He was the ori¬ 
ginator and compiler of this Veda, and according to some it was 
called Vajasaneyl Sanhita, from his surname Vajasaneya. See 
Veda. 

What share Yajnawalkya had in the production of the oata- 
patha Brahmawa and B?thad Arawyaka is very doubtful. Some 
part of them may, perhaps, have sprung directly from him, and 
they were probably compiled under his superintendence ^ but it 
may be, as some think, that they are so called because they treat 
of him and embody his teaching. One portion of the Bnhad 
Arawyaka, called the Yajnawalkiya Kaw<i!a, cannot have been his 
composition, for it is devoted to his glorification and honour, and 
was probably written after his death. 
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The Smnti, or code of law which bears the name of Yajna- 
\\ alkya, is posterior to that of Mann, and is more precise and 
stringent in its p^o^dsions. Its authority is inferior only to that 
of Mann, and as explained and developed by the celebrated 
commentary Mitaksham, it is in force all over India except in 
Bengal proper, but even there the original text-book is received 
The second century a.d. has been named as the earliest date of 
this work. Like Manu, it has two recensions, the Brihad and 
Y?'iddha, perhaps more. The text has been printed in Calcutta, 
nnd has been translated into German by Stenzler and into Eng¬ 
lish by Roer and Montriou. 

YAJUR or YAJUSH. The second Veda. See Veda. 

^ YAKSHAS. A class of supernatural beings attendant on 
Kuvera, the god of wealth. Authorities differ as to their origin. 
They have no very special attributes, but they are generally 
<Jonsidered as inoffensive, and so are called Punya-janas, ‘ good 
people,’ but they occasionally appear as imps of e\iL It is a 
Yaksha in whose mouth Kali-dc^a placed his poem Megha-duta 
{cloud messenger). 

YAKSEA-LOKA. See Loka. 


YAKSHI, YAKSHLVl i. A female Yaksha. 2. Wife of 
Kuvera. 3. A female demon or imp attendant on Durga. 

YAAIA. ‘Restrainer.’ Pluto, Minos. In the Vedas Yama 
is god of the dead, with whom the spirits of the departed dwell. 
He was the son of Vivaswat (the Sun), and had a twin-sister 
named Yami or Yamuna. These are by some looked upon as 
the first human pair, the originators of the race; and there is a 
reniarkable hymn, in the form of a 'dialogue, in which the female 
urges their cohabitation for the purpose of perpetuating the 
species. Another hymn says that Yama “ was the fiist of men 
that died, and the first that departe^ to the (celestial) world.” He 
it was who found out the way to the home which caiuiot be taken 
away: “Those who are now bom-(follow) by their own paths 
to the place whither our ancient fathers have departed.” “ But,” 
says Dr. Muir, “ Yama is nowhere represented in the i^/g-veda 
as having anything to do with the punishment of the wicked.” 
So far* as is yet known, “the h^mns of that Veda contain no 
prominent mention of any such peiud retribution. . , . Y'ama i.s 
stUl to some extent an object of terinr. Ho is represented as 
Laving two insatiable dogs with four eyes and wide nostrils, 
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wliich guard the road to his abode, and which the departed are 
advised to hurry past with all possible speed. These dogs are 
said to wander about among men as his messengers, no doubt 
for the purpose of summoning them to their master, who is in 
another place identified with death, and is described as sending 
a bird as the herald of doom.’' 

In the epic poems Yama is the son of the Sun by Sanjna 
(conscience), and brother of Yaivaswata (Mann). Mythologically 
he was the father of Yudhi-sh^hira. He is the god of departed 
spirits and judge of the dead. A soul when it quits its mortal 
form repairs to his abode in the lower regions; there the re¬ 
corder, Chitra-gupta, reads out his account from the great 
^register called Agra-sandhiini, and a just sentence follows, when 
the soul either ascends to the abodes of the Pitm (Manes), or 
is sent to one of the twenty-one heUs according to its guilt, or 
it is born again on earth in another form. Yama is regent of 
the south quarter, and as such is called Dakshina^a-pati. He 
is represented as of a green colour and clothed with red. He 
rides upon a buffalo, and is armed with a ponderous mace and a 
noose to secure his victims. 

In the Pura??as a legend is told of Yama having lifted his 
foot to kick Chhaya, the handmaid of his father. She cursed 
him to have his leg affected with soras and worms, but his 
father gave him a cock which picked -off the worms and cured 
the discharge. Through this incident he is called 5tr7ia-pMa, 
‘shrivelled foot’ 

Yama had several wives, as Hemamala, Su-5ila, and Vijay^ 
He dwells in the lower world, in his city Yama-pura. There, in 
his palace called Kflichi, he sits upon his throne of judgment, 
Vichara-bhu. He is assisted by his recorder and councillor, 
Chitra-gupta, and waited upon by his two chief attendants and 
custodians, Chanda or Maha^chanda, and Kala-pursusha, His 
messengei's, Yama-dutas, bring in the souls of tlie dead, and the 
door of his judgment-hall is kept by his porter, Vaidhyata. 

Yama has many names descriptive of his office. He is Mrityu, 
Kala, and Antaka, ‘ death; ’ K?*it^ta, ‘ the finisher; ’ ASamana, 

‘ the settler; ’ J)md\ or Daw^a-dhara, ‘ the rod-bearer ; ’ Bhiina- 
6asana, ‘ of terrible decrees; ’ Pa5i, ‘ the noose-carrier; ’ Pit?> 
pati, ‘lord of the manes;’ Preta-raja, ‘king of the ghosts 
jS'radcUia-deva, ‘god of the exequial offerings;’ and especially 
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•hjirma-raja, ‘king of justice.’ He is Audumbara, from IJdum- 
bara, ‘ tjie fig-tree/ and from his parentage he is Vaivaswata. 
There is a Dharma-^astra which bears the name of Yama. 
YAMA-VAIVASWATA. Yama as son of Yivaswat. 

YAML The goddess of the Yamuna river. Sister of Yama 
(q.v.). 


YA:^HA, The river Jumna, which rises in a mountain 
called Kalinda (Sun). The river Yamuna is personified as the 
daughter of the Sun by his -wife Sanjna. So she was sister of 
ama, Bala-rama, in a state of inebriety; called upon her to 
come to him that he might bathe, and as she did not heed, he, 
in a great rage, seized his ploughshare-weapon,; dragged her to 
liim and compelled her to follow him whithersoever he wandered 
through the wood The river then assumed a human form and 
besought liis forgiveness, but it was some time before she could 
appease him. Wilson thinks that “ the legend probably aUudes 
to the construction of canals from the Jumna for the purposes oi 
irrigation. The river is also called Kalindi, from the place of 
its source, Surya-j^ from her father, and Tri-yama. 

\ ASKA. The author of the biirukta, the oldest known gloss 
npon the text of the Yedic hymns. Yaska lived before the 
time of Pa 7 iini, who refers to his work, but he was not tlie first 
author who wrote a Hirukta, as he himself refers to several 
predecessors. See Nirukta. 

YASODA. Wife of the cowherd Handa, and foster-mother 
of Krishria 


YATUS, YATU-DHAIfAS. Demons or evil spirits of various 
forms, as dogs, \mltures, hoofed-animals, &c. In ancient times 
the Yatus or Yatu-dlianas were distinct from the Eakshasas 
though associated with them, but in the epic poems and 
Pura/uis they are identified. Twelve Yiltu-dlianas are named 
in the Yfiyu Purawa, and they said to have sprung from 
Ka^yapa and Su-i'asd They are associated with the Dasyus, and 
are thought to be one of the native races ’svhich opposed the 
progress of the immigi'ant Aryans. 

YAYA’KEI, YAYA-KRiTA. ‘Bought with barley.’ Son 
of the sage Bliaradwaja. He performed gi'cat penances in order 
to obtain a knowledge of tlie Yedas without study, and liaving 
obtained this and other boons from Indra, he became arrogant 
and treated other sages Avith disrespect. He made love to the 
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wife of Pamvasiij son of liis father’s friend, Eaibliya, That sago 
in his anger performed a sacrifice which brought into being a 
fearful Eakshasa who killed Yava-krita at his father s chapeL 


Bharadwaja, in grief for his son, burnt himself upon the funeral 
pile. Before his death he cursed Paravasu to he the death of 
his father, Kaibhya, and the son killed his father in mistake 
for an antelope. All three were restored to life by the gods in 
recompense of the great devotions of Arvavasu, the other son of 
Eaibhya (q. v.). — Malid-bhdrata, 

YAYANAS. Greeks, the Yavans of the Hebrew. 

The term is found in Pawini, who speaks of the witing of the 
Yavanas. Tlie Puramis represent them to he descendants of 
Tur^^asu, hut they are always associated with the tribes of 
the north-west frontier, and there can be no doubt that tlie 
Macedonian or Bactrian Greeks are the people most usually in¬ 
tended by the term. In the Bactrian Pali inscriptions of King 
Priyadarsi the word is contracted to Yona, and the term Yona- 
raja “ is associated with the name of Antiochus, probably Antio- 
chus the Great, the ally of the Indian prince Soi)hagasenas, 
about B.c. 210.” The Pura?ias characterise them as “wise and 
eminently brave.” They were among the races conquered by 
Eng Sagara, and “he made them shave their lieads entirely.” 
In a later age they were encountered on the Indus by Pushpa- 
mitra, a Mauryan general, who dethroned his master and took 
the throna In modern times the term has been applied to 
the Muhammadans. 

YAYATI The fifth king of the Lunar race, and son of 
Kahusha^ He had two wives, Devayani and Sannishfiia, from 


the former of wlioni was born Yadu, and from the latter Puru, 


the respective founders of the two great lines of Yadavas and 
Pauravas. In all he had five sons, the other three being 
Druhym, Turvasu, and Ajiu. He was a man of amorous dis¬ 
position, and his infidelity to Devayani brought upon him the 
curse of old age and infirmity from her fatlicr, SnkuL Tliis 
curse /Sakra consented to transfer to any one of his sons wlio 
would consent to bear it. All refused except Puru, who under¬ 
took to resign liis youth in his father’s favour. Yayati, after a 
thousand years spent in sensual pleasures, renounced sensuality, 
restored his vigour to Puru, and made liiin his successor. This 
story of Puru’s assuming Yayati’s decrepitude is first told in the 
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Malia-bliarata. The above is the version of the VishTiu Purawa. 
In the Padma it is told in a different manner. Yayati was in¬ 
vited to heaven by Indra, who sent Matali, his charioteer, to 
fetch his guest. On their way they held a i)hilosophical dis¬ 
cussion, which made such an impression on Yayati that, when 
he returned to earth, he, by his virtuous administration, rendered 
all his subjects exempt from passion and decay. Yama com¬ 
plained that men no longer died, and so Indra sent Kama-deva, 
god of love, and his daughter, AsruvindumatT, to excite a pas¬ 
sion in the breast of YayatL Ho became enamoured, and in 
order to become a fit husband for his youthful charmer he made 
application to his sons for an exchange of their youth and his 
decrepituda All refused but Pui’u, whose manly vigour his 
father assumed. After awhile the youthful bride, at the insti¬ 
gation of Indra, persuaded her hxisband to return to heaven, and 
he then restored to Puru his youth. The Bhagavata PuraTia and 
the Hari-van.m teU the story, but A\dth variations. According to 
the latter, Yayati received from Indra a celestial car, by means 
of which he in six nights conquered the earth and subdued the 
gods themselvea This car descended to his successors, but was 
lost by Jamamejaya through the curse of the sage Gargya. 
Ya3'M, after restoring his youth to Puru, retired to the forest 
with his wife and gave himself up to mortification. Abstaining 
from food, he died and ascended to heaven. He and his five 
sons are all called Kajarshis. 

YAYATI-CEL 4 EITEA. A drama in seven acts on the life 
of Yayati. It is attributed to Eudra-deva. The subject is 
Yayjlti^s intrigue with Sarmishfii^ . 

YOGA. A school of philosophy. Dar 5 ana and Yajna- 
walkya 


YOGA-NIDEA. ‘ The sleep of meditation.’ Personified 
delusion. The great iUusory energ)* of Yishw-u and the illusory 
power manifested in Devi as Maha-maya, the great illusion. 

YOGINL A sorceress. The Yogims are eight female demons 
attendant on Durgii. Their names are Marjani, Karpiira-tilak^ 
Jifalaya-gandhini Kaumudik% Bheruwrfa, Matcyi, Nayaki, and 
Jaya or >Subhachara; Su-lakshana, Su-nanda. 

YONL The female organ. Alone, or in combination with 
tlie Linga, it is an object of worship by the followers, of the 
jS'aktia 
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YUDHI-SHI’HIRA. The eldest of the five V^ndu princes, 
mythologically the son of Dharma, the god of justifee. With 
the Hindus he is the favourite one of the five brothers, and 
is represented as a man of cahn, passionless judgment, strict 
veracity, unswerving rectitude, and rigid justice. He was re¬ 
nowned as a ruler and director, but not as a warrior. Educated 
at the court of his uncle, Dh? 7 ta-rash^a, he received from the 
family preceptor, Dro/za, a military training, and was taught the 
use of the spear. When the time came for naming the Yuva-raja 
or heir-apparent to the realm of Hastina-pura, the Maharaja 
Dhrita-nish^ra selected Yudhi-sh/hira in preference to his own 
eldest son, Dur-yodhana. A long-standing jealousy between 
the PaTwfava and Kaurava princes then broke forth openly. 
Dur-yodhana expostulated with his fatlier, and the end was that 
the Paw^favas went in honourable banishment to the city of 
Yaranavata. The jealousy of Dur-yodhana pursued them, and his 
emissaries laid a plot for burning the brothers in their dwelling- 
housa Yudhi-sh^hira's sagacity discovered the plot and Bhima 
frustrated it. The bodies of a Bhil woman and her five sons 
were found in the ruins of the burnt house, and it was believed 
for a time that the Pa 72 c?avas and their mother had perished. 
When Draupadl had been won at the swayam-vara, Yudln- 
sh^hira, the eldest of the five brothers, was requested by his 
juniors to make her his wife, but he desired that she should 
become the wife of Aijuna, by whose prowess she had been won. 
Through the words of their mother, Kunti, and the decision of 
the sage Yyasa, the princess became the common wife of the five 
brothers. An arrangement was made that Draupadi should 
dwell in turn T\dth the five brothers, passing two days in the 
separate house of each, and that under pain of exile for twelve 
years no one of the brothers but the master of the house should 
enter while Draupadi was staying in it. The arms of the 
family were kept in the house of Yudhi-shfiiira, and an alarm 
of robbery being raised, Arjuna rushed there to procure his 
weapons while Draupadi was present. He thus incurred tlie 
pain of exile, and departed, though Yudhi-shfiiira endeavoured 
to dissuade him by arguing that the elder brother of a fatherless 
family stood towards his juniors in the position of a fathen 
After the return of the PaT^^avas from exile and their establisli- 
ment at Indra-prastha, the rule of Yudhi-sh/hira is described as 
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having been most excellent and prosperous. The Eaja ‘‘ruled 
bis country with great justice, protecting his subjects as his own 
sons, and subduing all his enemies round about, so that every 
man was without fear of war or disturbance, and gave his whole 
mind to the performance of every religious duty. And the Eaja had 
plenty of rain at the proper season, and all his subjects became 
rich ; and the virtues of the Eaja were to be seen in the great 
increase of trade and merchandise, in the abundant harvests and 
the prolific cattle. Every subject of the Eaja was pious ; there 
were no liars, no thieves, and no swindlers ; and there were no 
droughts, no floods, no locusts, no conflagrations, no foreign 
invasions, and no parrots to eat the grain. The neighbouring 
Eajas, despairing of conquering Eaja Yudlii-shfliira, were very 
desirous of securing his friendship. Meanwhile Yudhi-sh^hira, 
though he would never acquire wealth by unfair means, yet 
prospered so exceedingly that had he lavished his riches for a 
thousand yearn no diminution would ever have been perceived.” 
After the return of his brother Arjuna from exile, Yudhi-sh^hira 
determined to assert his supremacy by performing the Eaja-suya 
sacrifice, and this led to a war with Jarasandha, Eaja of Maga- 
dha, who declined to take part in it, and was in consequence 
defeated and killed. The dignity which Yudhhsh/hira had 
gained by the performance of the sacrifice rekindled the jealousy 
of Dur-yodliana and the other Kauravas. They resolved to 
invite their cousins to a gambling mat-ch, and to cheat Yudhi- 
sh^hira of his kingdom. Yudhi-sh^hira was very unwilling to 
go, but could not refuse his nucleus invitation. Sakuni, maternal 
uncle of Dur-yodhana, wivs not only a skilful player but also a 
dexterous cheat. He challenged Yudlii-sh/hira to throw dice 
with him, and Yiidhi-sh/hira, after stipulating for fair-play, 
began the game. Ho lost his all, his kingdom, his brothers, 
himself, and his wife, all of whoni becatne slaves. Wlien 
Draupadi was sent for as a slaVe and refused to come, Duh- 
5asana dragged her into the hall by the hair, and both he and 
Dur-yodliana grossly insulted her. Blilina was half mad with 
rage, but Yudlii-sh/hiia’s sense of right acknowledged that 
Tlraupadi was a slave, and he forbade Bhima and his brothers to 
interfere. AYhon the old Maha-raja Dh7-ita-rash^ra w^as informed 
of what had passed, he came into the assembly, and declaring that 
his sons had acted wrongfully, he sent Draupadi and her bus- 
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bands away, imploring them to forget what had passed. Diir- 
yodhana was very wroth, and induced the Maha-raja' to allow 
another game to avoid war, the condition being that the losers 
should go iuto exile for thirteen years, and should remain con¬ 
cealed and undiscovered during the whole of the thirteenth year. 
The game was played, and loaded dice gave ^S'akuni the victory, 
so the PaTz^avas went again into exile. During that time they 
rendered a service to Dur-yodhana by rescuing him and his com¬ 
panions from a band of marauders who had made them prisoners. 
When Jayad-ratha, king of Sindhu, was foiled in his attempt 
to carry off Draupadi, the clemency of Yudhi-sh/huu led him 
to implore his brother’s to spare their captive^s lifa As the 
thirteenth year of exile approached, in order to keep themselves 
concealed, the five brothers and Draupadi went to the coimtry 
of Yir^a and entered into the service of the Kaja, Yudhi- 
shfiiira’s office was that of private companion and teacher of 
dice-playing to the king. Here Yudhi-shffiira suffered his wife 
Draupadi to be insulted, and dissuaded his brothers from inter¬ 
fering, lest by so doing they should discover themselves. Wlien 
the term of exile was concluded, Yudlii-shfiiira sent an envoy to 
Hastinii-jmra asking for a peaceful restoration to the Pa?i^ava8 
of their former position. The negotiations failed, and Yudhi- 
shfiiira invited KWsh?ia to go as his representative to Hastina- 
piira. Notwithstanding Yudhi-shfiiira^s longing for peace the 
war began, but even then Yudhi-sh/hira deshed to withdraw. 


but was overruled by KrishTza, 

Yudlii shffiira fought in the great battle, but did not distin¬ 
guish himself as a soldier. The version of the Maha-bharata 
given in Mr. Wheeler's work makes liim guilty of downright 
cowardice. At the instigation of Zr/sh7z.a he compassed the 
death of DroTia by conveying to that warrior false intelligence of 
the death of his son Aswatthaman, and his character for veracity 
was used to warrant tlie truth of the rej^resentation. His con¬ 
science would not allow him to tell a downright lie, but it was 
reconciled to telling a lying truth in killing an elephant named 
A^atthaman, and informing tlie fond father that Aswatthaman 
was dead He retreated from a fight with Kaim, and after¬ 
wards reproached Arjuna for not having sup;)orted him and 
Bhiraa. This so irritated Arjuna that he would have killed him 
on the spot liad not K^'/shwa interposed After the great battle 
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over YLrishnQ saluted him king, but he showed great disin- 
Nation to accept the dignity. His sorrow for those who had 
fallen was deep, especially for Kar?ia, and he did what he could to 
console the bereaved Dh?7ta-rashto and G^dharl, as well as the 
many other sufferers. He was made king, and was raised to the 
throne with great pomp, he acting as ruler under the nominal 
supremacy of the old King Dhrita-mslu^ra. There, after an inter- 
val, he asserted his universal supremacy by performing the great 
A.swa-medha sacrifice. The death of KrishTia at Dwaraka and 
regrets for the past embittered the lives of the PaTic^avas, and 
they resolved to withdraw from the world. Tudhi-sh^hira 
appointed Paxllvshit, grandson of Arjuna, to be his succ^sor, 
and the five brothers departed with Draupadi tp the Himalayas 
on their way to Swarga. The story of this journey is told with 
great feeling in the closing verses of the Maharbharata, See 
llaha-bharata^ 

Yudhi-sh^hira had a son named Yaudheya by his wife Devika; 
but the YishTZU PuraTia makes the son’s name Devaka and the 
mother’s YaudheyL 

YUGA. An age of the world. Each of these ages is preceded 
by a period caUed its Sandhya or twiHght, and is foUowed by 
another period of equal length caUed Sandhyansa, ‘portion of 
twilight,’ each being equal to one-tenth of the Yuga. The 
Tugas are four in number, and their duration is first computed 

by years of the gods ; — 


1. Knta Yuga, . 
Sandhya, 
Saudhyaiu'a, . 

2. Treta Yuga, • 
Sandhya, 
Sandhyan^a, . 

3. Dwapara Yuga, 
Sandliya, 
Sandhyansa, . 

4. Kali Yuga, 
Sandhyii, 
Saiidhyausa, • 


4000 

400 

40b 

3000 
300 
300 

2000 

200 

200 


4,800 


3,600 


2,400 


1000 

100 

100 


1,200 


12,000 
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3j<3 yUGA. 

•But a year of the gods is equal to 360 years ot men, 60 

I 

4800 X 360 = 1,728,000 

3600 X 360 = 1,296,000 

2400 X 360 = 864,000 

1200 X 360 = 432,000 


Total, . 4,320,000 

years, forrakig the period called a Maha-yuga or Manwantai-a^ 
Two thousand Maha-yugas or 8,640,000,000 years make a Xalpa 
or night and a day of Erahin^ 

This elaborate and practically boundless system of chronology 
was invented between the age of the J?«g-veda and that of the 
Maliarbharata. ^N’o traces of it are to be found in the hymns of 
the Big, but it was fuHy established in the days of the great 
epic. In this work the four ages are described at length by 
Hanumat, the learned monkey chief, and from that description 
the following account has been abridged : — 

The K?*ita is the age in which rigliteousness is eternal, when 
duties did not languish nor people decline. Ho efforts were 
made by men, the fruit of the earth was obtained by their mere 
wish There was no malice, weeping, pride, or deceit; no con¬ 
tention, no hatred, cruelty, fear, affliction, jealousy, or envy. 
The castes alike in their functions fulfilled their duties, were 
unceasingly devoted to one deity, and used one formula, one rule, 
and one rite. Though they had separate duties, they had but 
one Veda and practised one duty. 

In the Treta Yuga sacrifice commenced, righteousness decreased 
by one-fourth; men adliered to truth, and were devoted to a 
righteousness dependent on ceremonies. Sacrifices prevailed 
with holy acts and a variety of rites. Men acted with an object 
in view, seeking after reward for their rites and their gifts, and 
were no longer disposed to austerities and to liberality from a 
simple feeling of duty. 

In the Dwapara Yuga righteousness was diminished by a half. 
The Veda became fourfold. Some men studied four Vedas, 
others tliree, others two, others one, and some none at all 
Ceremonies were celebrated in a great variety of ways. From 
the decline of goodness only few men adhered to truth AVlien 
men had fallen away from goodness, many diseases, desires, and 
calamities, caused by destiny, assailed them, by wliich they Wei's 
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VUGAN-^DHARA—VUVUTSU. 

severely afflicted and driven to practise austerities. Others 
desiring heavenly bliss offered sacrifices. Thus men declined 
through unrighteousness. 

In the Kali Yuga righteousness remained to the extent of 
one-fourth only. Practices enjoined by the Vedas, works of 
righteousness, and rites of sacrifice ceased. Calamities, diseases, 
fatigue, faults, such as anger, &a, distresses, hunger, and fear 
prevailed. As the ages revolve righteousness declines, and the 
people also decline. When they decay their motives grow 
weak, and the general decline frustrates their aims.— Afiiir, i. 
144. 



In the K 7 -ita Yuga the duration of life was four thousand 
years, in the Treta thi^ee thousand, in the Dwapara two thou¬ 
sand. In the Kali Yuga there is no fixed measure. Other pas¬ 
sages of the Mah^bharata indicate that the K^-ita Yuga was 
regarded as an age in which Brahmans alone existed, and that 
Kshatriyas only began to be born in the Treta.*’ 

YUGAK-DHAEiA A city in the Panjab. A people dwell* 
ing there and in the vicinity. 

YUVANASWA A king of the Solar race, father of Man- 
dhatr/. A legend represents this son as being conceived by and 
bom of his father. 

YUVA-EAJA. ‘Young king.* The heir-apparent to a 
throne. 

YUYUDHANA. A name of Satyaki 

YUYUTSU. A son of Dhntarrash/ra by a Vaisya handmaid. 
On the eve of the great battle he left the side of the Kauravas 
and joined the Pa^avas. When Yudhi-shfliira retired from 
'the world he established Yuyutsu in the kingdom of Indra- 
prastha. 
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Ahflhi-jan = Aswins. 
Abdhi-nagari = D waraka. 
Abhayada» 69. 

Abhimani—Swfiha. 

Abhi-rupa=Kama. 

Abhoga— Varu?ia. 
Abhra-matanga—Loka-pala. 
Abhranni—Loka-]>rila. 
Abhra-pisaclia := Rahu. 

Abhrottba=V ajra. 
Abja=Brahma, 58. 

Abja-hasta=Agni. 

Abja-yoni = Brahma, 5S. 

A -dh arma—Ni iritL 
Adliiratha—Karaa. 

Adhiratlii = Kaiv/a. 

Adliisima—Krisluta, 7c. 

Ad h waryu—^Veda 350. 

Adliyaya—Veda 346. 

Adi-Kavi =: Brahma. 

Adi-pavva, 190. 

Ad i tyas—Daksha. 
Adri-ja=Devi. 

Adrika— Satyavati, Uparicbara. 
A dmy an ti—Para^ara. 

Adwaita—Madhava. 

Adwaita, 82. ^ 

A ga s t i — Yarn n a. 

Agastya—BhWgu. 
Aghora=iS’iva. 

Aghn/ii = Pushan. 

Agnej’astra— VDswa-kamia. 

Agn eyi—A ngiras. 

Agni—Angiras, Twa'shf?'!. 
Agni-bhu = Karttikeya. 


Agnivar?2a,, 313. 

Agnivesa—A gney astra. 
Agra-sandhtini—Yama. 
Ahamyati, 69. 

Ahana = Ush a-s. 

Ahi—Indra. 

Ahinagii, 313. 

Ahinara, 70. 

Ahinsa= Nara-Narayana. 
Ai^favirfa) __ 

Ailavila 1 =Kuvera. 

Aila—Puru-ravas. 
Aindri=Indra?ii, Matm. 
A-ja=Ktoa. 

Ajamu/ha, 69. 

Aj y apas—Pitr is. 
A-kacha=Ketii. 

Akhu-ratha=Gane^a. 

Akrodliana, 70. 
Aksha=Rava7m. 

Alambiisha—Ic/S-vic/fL 
Alarka, 69. 

Amarildri = Meru. 

Amarsha, 313. 

Amaru—Amaru <S^ataka. 
Ambika—Chamnnc^a, 
Ambu-raja=Varuwa 338. 
Am7‘i t a=Dh anwa n t ari. 
Amr/tabara7ia = Garnda, 
Amu r ta-raj as—Dharm arany a 
Anala = AgDi, Vasu. 
An-anga=Kaina. 
Auanta=:Devi. 
iVnanta-sayana = Vishnu. 
Ananta—5irsha—<S'esha. 

^ 2 B 
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Anara?^ya, 315. 

A narta— Kusa-stlialL 
Anavaratha, 69. 

Andhaka-ripu—Andhaka. 
^iidliaka-vnshwi—Andhaka. 
Andha-tamisra—Naraka. 
inenas—Ayus. 

Ajienas (two), 313. 

Anga — Aim, Champa, Dirgha 
tamas, Kar7za, PrifthL 
Angadi—Angada. 

Anga-raja = Kanm. 

Angiiraka=JMangala. 

Angirasa=BrihaspatL 
Anila, 69. 

Viiila—Vasu, Vayu. 

Anili = Hanumat. 
Animishacharya—Brihaspati. 

Anjana, 313. 

Anjana—Loka-pala. 

Aiijaneya= Hanuinat. 

An6’ar—Aditya. 

Ajisn, 70. 

Anupama—Loka-pala. 

Anuratha, 69. 

Aii-uru = Aru7ja. 

Anu^aras=Rakshasas. 
Anu^asana-parva, 190. 

Anuvaka—Veda 346, 348. 

Apa~—'A asii. 

Aparita—Aparanta. 

Aptyas—Trita. 

Ara/iya-ka?ii^a—RamS,ya»a. 
ira=/Sani. 

Aravin, 69. 

Archananas—^'yavfwwa. 

Ardra—Sandliya, 313. 
Arha=Indra. 

Arha-pati = Snrya. 

Arish^a—Gandharva 106. 
Arish<a-nemi=Sa}ia-deva, 187, 
3^3- 

Arjikiya—Sapta-sindhava. 
Arka-sodara—Loka-pala. , 

Aruwa—Ja^iiya, Sampati, Suiya. 
A ruwi—Nachi ke tas. 

A ru7ioda—M anasa. 


Anishi—Aurva, Chyavana, 75. 
Arvarivat — Pnlaha. 

Arya=Devi. 

Aryaman— Aditya. 

A^ani—/Siva, 296, Vajra. 

A^aras = Rakshasas. 

Ash^adhyayi=Pa7nni. 

Ash^aka — Galava, Veda 346. 
Ash^a-kar7ia= Brahma 57. 

Asikni—3apta-sindhava. 
Atsi-patra-vana — Naraka, 

Asita = AS'ani. 

Asita-dansh^ra=Makara, 
Asitauga—Bhairava, 
Aslesha-hhava= Ketu. 

A^maka, 313. 

A^an a=Ar U7ia. 
A8phujit=/S'ukra. 

Asrama-pavva, 190. 

A^ra-pas=Dakinis. 

Asra-pas=Rakshakas. 

Asnk-pas=Rakshakas. 

Amta—Tii-murti. 
A^ruvindumatl—Y ay ati. 

Asuras—^Dadhyanch. 

A5wa, 77. 

A^walayana BrahmaTia — Brah- 
maTza. 

Aswamedhadatta, 70* 
A^wa-medhika-parva, 19a 
A5 wa-pati—Savi tri. 

Aswini—^Aswins. 

A^wins—73, 75> SaraTiyu. 

Ata 1 a—P atala. 
Atikaya=Rava7^a. 

Atithd, 313. 

Atithi-gwa=Divo-dasa. 
Atma-hhu = Kama, 

Auchathya=Dirgha* tamas. 
Audumhara=Y ama. 
Aur7iavabha—Avataia 34. 
Aui^’^a^iya—Agastya. 
Auttanapfidi = Dliruva. 
Avantis—Haihaya. 

Avara=Devi. 

Avastlia—Vish?Mi 360. 

Ay a iia-gl i osha—liiid h^ 

Ayana—Nuraya^za. 
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odhya-ka?w/a—Ram ayana. 
Ayoni-ja=Sita. 

Ayushman—Uttana pada. 
Ayutayiis—70, 313. 


Babliravi=DevL 
Bal)lirii = 5 iva. 

Barfavaiiiukha—Aiirva. 
Bat/avanala — Aurva. 

Baliikas—^akala. 

Baku—Aurva. 

Ball u-dara=Va j ra. 

Bahugava, 69. 

Balmka, 313. 

Bahulfuswa, 313. 

Ball a-6‘al in = Bhima. 

Bahv;'echas—Veda 35c. 

Balaja river, 62. 

Bala-ka?ic?a—Ramayana. 

Balaki—Gargya. 

Bal an dliara—Bliima. 

Ballala—Bho j a-prabandha. 
Ballava=Bhi 111 a, 187. 
Bana-bha^^a—Kadambari. 

Bana—Tripura. 

Baiiga—Dirgha-tanias. 

Bashkali—Y a j iiawalkya. 

Bhadra—U ta thy a. 

Bhadra-soina=GangS. 

Bbadra^wa—Dwipa, Jambu-d. 
Bliaga — Aditya, Daksha, 77. 
Pu-shan. 

Bhagavad-gita, 82. 
Bhagavat=jS'iva. 

Bhagavati=Devi. 

Bhagnatma=Souia. 

Bhaimi •- Damayantl. 
Bliajamaua, 70. 

Bhft j era tl la— Ik.sh waku. 

Bhakti—Narada Pura/ia. 

Bhanu — Satya-bliama. 
Blianuniat-Satya-bhamfi, 313. 
Bharadw^ja, 69. 

Bbaram — Ivuliu. 

Bharani-bhu = Rahu. 

Bharata, 69. 

Bliarata-vai-sha — Dwipa, J am • 
bu-d. 


Bbarati=Saraswati. 

Bharga, 70. 

Bharga-bhumi, 70. 

Bhargava= 5 ukra. 

Bhaskara=Surya. 

Bb as wati—S ury a. 

Bha^^a Narayana—Vem Saiihnra. 
Bhaf^oji Dikshita — Siddhanta- 
kaumudi. 

Bhauma=Mangala, 

Bhava-j a=Kama, 

Bliavani = Devi. 

Bhavanmanyii, 69. 

Bhela—Dhanwaiitari. 

Bheruwcfa—Y o^ni. 
Bhidira=Vajra. 

Bhimaratha (two), 69. 
Bhima-sasana = Y ama. 

B hisha7ia—Bhairava* 
Bhishnia-parva, 191. 

Bhoj a—Krita-varman. 
Bhoja-ka^a—Riikmiu. 

Bhramari = Devi. 

Bhngu—Aurva, Twa.sh^ri, Kh.v 
ati, Pi-ithivi, Pratardaua, ^u- 
kra. 

B 1 ingus—Krtta- virj- a. 

Bhiiiiii, 34. 

Bhunii-ja=Sita. 

Bhumi-putra=Mangala. 
Bhuta-nayaki=De vl. 

Bhuvana—Vi^wa-karma. 
Biudu-sara—Maurj^a, 

Brahma—Blu'igu. 

' Brahma=Narada. 

Brahma-datta — Ghntachi, N i- 
kumbha. 

Brahmadikas—Su-pamas. 

’ Bralimanaspati—T w ash^ 
Brahmawi—!Mat7*is. 

Brahman-veda—Veda 351. 
Brahmastra—Avwatthtoan. 
Brahma-vaniha — Bmhma-vai* 
van a. 

Brahma-vidya—Atharvau. 
Brahma-vrmda, 57. ' 

Brahmi—57: Saraswati. 

I Bnhada^wa, 313. ^ 
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Brihadbala, 313. 

B?'/had-bhaiiu—Satya-bhania. 
Brihadratba — 70, Jara-sandlia, 
Maurya. 

Br^haduktlla, 313. 

Br/haj-jataka—Varaha jVIibira. 
Brihan-Manu—IMaim. 
Brj 1 iaii-naIa=Arjuiia, 187. 
Briliau Naradiya Pura;za—Na- 
rada Piira?ia. 

B/vhaspati—Pnthi. 

Bnhat —Dharma-sastra. 
Bnhatkshatra, 69. 

Buddha, 26, 38, 68. 


Chakora—Cliandra-ketu. 
Chakra—Chakra-varti. 
Cliakra-vat/a, } ^ , 

Chakra-vala, | Lokaloka. 

Chakshas == Brihaspati. 
Chakshu—Sapta-siiidhava. 
Champadhipa = Kar;ia. 
ChaiichalS = Laksliml. 
Cha«c?ika=Devi. 


Cha/i^a—Chamu?e^)fa, Devi. 
Chanda—Yaraa. 

Chaiide^wara — Vivada Ratna- 
kara. 

Chaiidra-bhaga—/S^amba, Sapta- 
sindhava. 

Chan d rabh an u—Saty a- bham a. 
Chandra-chur^ri=Bhairava. 
Chandramas—Chandra-gupt a. 
Chandra-5ekhara=>S^iva. 

Chara=Mangala, 

Charak-puja—Devi. 

Cliarvi, 174. 

Chatur-anana = Brahraa, 57. 
Chatur-bhu ja=Vish/iu. 
Chatur-inukha = Brahma, 57. 
Cliatur-varna—Var?m. 
Chaturvedas — Pitris. 

CJihaga- rat ha—Agn L 
Chliala, 313. 

Ch h idiika = Vaj ra. 

Cliliinna- inastaka=Devi. 

Chirad= Gariit/a. 

Chitra-ratlia, 65, 69, 70, 138. 


Chitra-5ikhanc?mas—^^zshi3. 
Chitra-vahana—Chitrangada. 
Chola—Pa7ic?ya. 

Cbunchu, 313. 

Chyavana—JNIad a. 

Dadhi—Dwipa. 

Dahanopala= Surya-kanta. . 
Daitya—Asura. 

Daitj’^a-gurii=>S^iikra. 

Daivata—Nirukta. 

Daksha—Aditya, Viswa- de v as. 
Daksha-ja=Devi. 

Dakshaya= Garuc/a. 

Daksheya=Pa/zini. 

Dakshi—Pazzini. 

Dakshizza— Akuti, Arjiina 23. 
Dakshizza=De vi—Y aj n a. 
Dak.shizza^a-pati =Y ama. 

Dala, 313. 

Dania, 77. 

Dainaru—^6^iva. 
Dambholi=Vajra. 

Damodara Misra—Haiiuman* 
Na^aka. 

Dan ava—Asura. 

Dazzz/a-dhara=Yama. 
Dandasukas=Rakshakaa. 
Dazztf?i = Yama. 

Dantakura, 162. 

Darpaka=Kama. 

Daruka=/S'atyakL 
Dasa — Aiya. 

D a^a-bhu j a=DevL 
Du5a-kaiidia = Ravazza. 
Dasa-nandini=Satya-vati. 
Da^-ratha — Ja^ayu, Maury a. 

^zsh^'a-^rznga. 

Da^arha, 69. 

Daseyi=Satya-vati. 

Dasma } , 

Dasma-varchas ( “ us lan. 

Dasra=Pushan, 

Dasyii—A rya. 

1 )attaka—Magli .i. 

Datteya=India. 

Deva-bhiiti = Gangd. 
Deva-brahma = Narad a. . 
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Deva-ksbattra, 69. 

Devamic^husha, 70. 

Deva mi tra=<S^rikalya. 

Devana Bha^^a—Datfaka Chaii- 
drika, SmWti Chandrika. 
Deva-nagari— SaraswatL 
Devauain-piya=Asoka. 

Devanika, 313. 

Devantaka—Kava^m. 
Dcva-parvata=Meru. 

Deva-pati= Indi*a. 

Deva-rata—69, 313. 

De va-sena=J ay anti. 

Deva-5ravas—Ekalavya. 

Devatithi—70. 

D e va* vardbaka—V i a* \va- karm a, 
Dcvika—Nidagba,Yiidlii-sb^bira. 
D liauaka— K^vta- v ii’y a. 

Dbanus—36. 

Dbainvan t ari—69. 

Dliara—Vasu. 

Dharani—Laksbinl. 

D hara?ii-suta=Sit a, 

Dbarma—Nara Naraya^m, Haris- 
cliandra. 

Dharma-j 11a=Tri-ja^a, 

Dbauinya—Dharma-Aastra. 
Dbi.sluum—Bnbaspati. 
Dbnsh/a-ketu—69, 313. 

DbWsli^a—Mauu. 
pbnti—313, Vi5Nva-devas. 
Dhruva—Vasu. 

Dlinivasandlii, 313. 

Dbuma-ketu=Agni. 
iJburi—Viswa dcvas. 

Dhwaiii—Vmva-dcvas. 
T3byiisbitils\va—313. 

Didivis = Br/haspati. 

Dilipa, 70. 

Dinibhaka—Ilansa, 

D ina- kara=Sfirj'a. 

Dipaku=Kama. 

Dirgba-bdliu, 313. 

Dirgba-tanias—-Bharadwfija.U^ij, 
69. 


Dirgbayus = Marka7i(ieya. 
Divoda^a, 69, 104. 

Divya-ratna — Cbinta-mam. 
I)rau7iayaiia = Aswattbamau . 
D77dba5wa, 313. 

Dri^aua = V irocbana. 
Dr/sbadwati river — Brabma- 
varta. 

Dro7W—Jarita. 

Dro7ia-paiTa, 19 1. 

Dru-gba 7 ia =Brabma, 59. 
Diaibuia^Bralmia, 59. 

Druhy u — Vaibboj as. 

Dugdba—D^Yipa. 

D u/i- saba—NaVmada . 

D undu = V asii • d eva. 
Durga-puja—Devi. 

Dur-vasas — Mudgala. 
Dusbyanta, 69. 

Dwadasa-kara ) __ .. 

Dwadasaksha 1 =Karttikcya. 
D vvai-matura=Ga;? csa. 

Dwaita—Madhava. 

D waraka = K U5a-stl: ali. 
Dwi-dcba = Ga77eA*a. 

Dwi-ja—Var/ia. 

Dwita—Trita. 

Dwivida—Bala-rama 41. 

Dy a D wiveda—Niti-1 nan j aiL 
Dyaus=Usbas. 
Dyava-p7‘Ahivi--Dyaus. * 

Dy otaua=U sbas. 

Dyumat, 69. 

^ Dyumayi^Sanjiia. 

Eka^Wngas—Pibis. 
Ekata—Tiita. 


1 


Gabhastimfiu=Silrya. 
Gabbastimat—Bhaiuta-vai-sba. 

Dwipa, Patala. 

Gada—Angada. 

Gadfl—Visb7m 361. 

Gatblgadau = A.^wms. 

Gad^-yit mi = K ainaj. 

G adbi—Ku^a in bba. 


Gadlii-ja 
Gadbi iiandana 
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I =Ga?ie5a. 


I =Satya-vatT, 

Kula - parva- 


Gagane5wara= Ganii;?a. 
Gaganolmuka = Mangala. 
Gajaiiana 
Gaja-vadaiia 
Ga;ia-nayaki = Devi. 
Gawa-parvata=Kailasa. 

Gan d a-vaha=Vay u. 
Gandha-kali 
Gandha-vati 
Gandha - madana 
tas. 

Gandhai-va—Bharata - varsha, 
D\vipa. 

Gandharvas, 99. 

Gandharvi Somada —Urniila. 
Ganga-ja = Karttikeya. 
Ganga-piitra=Karttikeya. 
Ganga—Sapta-sindhava. 
Gardhabil a—Vikramad itya. 
Garga—Kala-ya van a. 

G iirgy a-balSk i—A j ata-.9a tr 11« 
Gargya—Dharma-^astra, iSyala, 
Yayati. 

Garhapatyas—Pitr/s. 

Gariitman = Garuc^a. 

GStu=Gandharva. 

Gatin—Mandhatn. 

Gautama—Kr^pa. 

Gavalgana j 
Gavalgani } ‘ ■ 

Gaya—^S^iva 299. 

GLa^odbhava=Agastya. 
Gha^otkacha—Alambusha. 
Ghr^ta—Dwipa. 

Giri5a=5iva. 

Gish-pati = BrihaspatL 
Go-kaivia—Apar^ta. 

Gomati—Sapta-sindhava. 
Go-meda—-Nava-ratna. 
Go-medaka DwTpa—Dwipa. 
Gonardiya = Patanjali. 
Gcwikaputia = Patanjali. 

Gopa—Gaupay ** noa. 

Gopi-iiritlia—Kautiika-sarvaswa. 
Gk)ta ma—Knpa. 

Grabadhara= Dhniva. 

Gralia-raja=Surya. 

Granth ika=Nakula, 187. 


G7’2fdhu = Kama. / 
Gb^'tsu=Kama. 

Guhya—Tri-miirti. 

Gupta-chara= Bala-rama. 

Haihayas—Bfih ii. 

Haimavali = DevL 
Hala, 41. 

Hala= Bala-rama. 

Halayaidha Bha^^a—Abhidliana. 
Hansa-vahana=Brahma 57. 
Hanushas=Rakshasaa. 
Hara-sekhara= Ganga. 
Hari-chandana—Pancha-vnksha. 
Harita, 313. 

Harita—Cliyavana, 75. 

Hari-varsha—D^N^ipa, Jambii-d. 
Haryaswa—Galava, (three) 313. 
Harsha Vikramaditya — Kfili- 
dasa, Nava-ratna. 
Hastina-pura—Bala-rama, <Sara- 
ba. 

Hatake^wara—Patala. 
Havishmats •— Angiras. 
Haya-griva, 36. 

Hayas, 162. 

Haya-5iras —Aiiiwa. 
Haya-vahana— Revanta. 

Hema Chandra — Abhidliana. 
Hemadri — Bhagavata Pura/ia, 
Meru. 

Hema-mala — Yam a. 

Heramba=Ga^ie^a. 

Hima-pa?w/ara—Loka-palas. 
Hira=Lakshmi. 

HiraTi-maya—Dwipa, Jambu-<i. 
Hira7iya-ka5ipu, 37, ^i^u-pSla. 
Hira^ivaksha, 37. 

Hirawyanabha, 313. 

Hladini-Sapta-sindhava. 

Hrridin=Vajra. 

Hraswaroma, 313. 

Hndika, 70, jS'ata-dhanvaa. 
Hiita-bhiij=Agni. 
nut 5 ^a=Agni. 

IchchhS-vasu=Kuvera. 

Iddumati—Aja. 






Ijya=Bnliaspati. 

Ikslm—Dwipa. 

I ksh wakus—Tr yaruTia. 

Ila—Sii-dyinnna. 

Ilavila, 313. 

Ila-vrita— Dwipa, Gandha-ma- 
daiia, Jambu-dwipa. 

Iliisha—Kavasha. 

Indira=Lakslimi. 

Indra — 64, 74, 75, Diir-vasas, 
Twash^n, Krauncha. 

Indra-dwipa — Bharata - varsha. 

111 d ra-pramati—Ma7Zfl?ukey a. 
Indra-prastha, 186. 

Indrani— Matns. 

Indrasena (—sena) Nala. 

Indrejya=B?*^haspati. 

Iudu-ja=Narmada. 

Ini-ja=Kania. 

Ira vat—Airfivata, Arjuna, Ulilpi. 
Iravati—Prtthi, Sapta-sindhava. 
l5ani=DevL 
I^a-saklii=Kuvera. 

I ah in a = Kama. 

Iah^ipacha3 = Ilakshasas. 

I5wara Knsh7?a—Sankhya-kari* 
ka. 

I^wari = Devi. 

J a^ad-dhatr* = Devi. 

J agad-gaiiri= Devi. 

J agad- gaiivi=^lanasa. 

J agad-wa —-Hiiay ar/iava. 
Jagan-matu=DeVi. 

Jagaii-natha, 62. 

J agan-natha Tarkdlankara — Vi- 
vada BliangfirTiava, 

J alianaka = Maha-pralaya. 

Jalmii, 69. 

Jala—Dwipa. 

Jaladhi-ja = Lakshmi. 

J ala-kan t ara = Vay u, 

J a 1 a-mur tti =: Siva, 

Jtila-pati=Vai U7ia, 338. 

J ala-vQpa = IMakara. 

J anibha-bhedin —Jambba. 

Jan 1 bhala-dat ta—Yetdla Paiicha- 
vinsatL 


Jambii-nadi—Sapta-sindhava. 
Janaka—Y aj liawalkya. 
Janaka-purji= Mithila. 

Jara—Jara-saudha. 

Jaras—<8amba. 

Jarasandha-jit=Bhima. 

Jarat-karii—Astika. 

Jaritari—J arita. 

Jasuri=Vajra. 

Jata—liaihaya. 

J a^a- dhara= 5 iva. 

J ata-vedas = Agni. 

Jaya, 313. 

Jaya-deva — Prasanna-Raghava. 

J ay a- dh wa j a—ala j aiigha^ 

Jay a—Yogini. 
Jaya=Yudhi-sli^hira, 187. 

J ay ad-bala=Saha-deva, 187. 
Jayani=J ayanti. 

Jayanta=Bhima, 187. 

J ayanti—iSukra. 

Jayasena, 69. 

Jaya-sena = Nakiila, 187. 

Jhaj hodari=Satya-vati. 
Jhashanka=Aniiiiddha. 
Jihma-yodhin = Bhima. 

Jimuta, 69. 

Jish7iu=Indra. 

Jiva=Bnhaspati. 

Jnana-kaTi^a—Veda 345. 
Jwala-niukhi—Pi^ha-sthana. 
Jyamagha, 69. 

Jyotir-lingam—Lingam. 

Jyotir Iswai-a—Dhurta-samaga- 
ma. 

Kabandha—Riihn. 

\ Kachchhapa—Nidhi, 

Kfidraveya—Kadrn. 

Kadvat—Ka. 

Kaka-dhwaja=Aurva. 
Kakudmati—Pradyumna. 
Kala=#8iva, Bhairava, Viradha. 

Viswa-devas, Yama. 
Kalilkeli=Kama. , 

Kalangftni=Satya-vati. 

Kalanjava=:»8iva. 

Kdlanjari=:Dcvi. 
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Kala-purasha— Yam a. 

Kalas — Pitres. 

Kalaji-suta = Agasfcya. 

Kill a-s u tra — Naraka. 
Kala-yavana — 167, /Syala. 

Kali—Nala. 

Kallchi—Yama. 

Kall-gha^—Pi^ha-sthana. 

Kali- karaka=Narada. 

Kalinda — Kalindi, Yamuna. 

Kal indi-karslia7za=Bala-rama. 
Kalinga—Anu, Dirgha-tamas, 
Ka]pa-V7'^ksha — Pancha-vriksha. 
Kal y a;za—Kalanas. 

Kama—Vacli, Vi5wa-devas. 
Kama-charin = Garuc?a. 
Karaa-duh=Kama-dhenu. 
Kama-kala ) 

Kama-patiii r =RatL 
Kama-priya ' 

Kamakh^^a = Devi, Kalika Pu- 

ra 7 ?a. 

Kamala=Lakshml, 

Kamalakara — Niniaya - sindliu. 
Kamala-yoni=Brahma. 

Kamana=K«ama. 

Kamarupa Tii*tha — Kalika Pu- 
ra 77 a. 

Kama-iiipiii—Vidya-dhara. 
Kama-sutras—Vfitsyayana. 
Kamayus=Garuc?a. 

Kami=Rati. 

Kam-pala=Bala-rama. 

K«amya—Priy a- vra ta 
K& 7 idci —Veda 348. 

Kandasara—ludra. 

Ka77C?ika—Veda 348. 
K(inina=Kar;ia, also = Vya6a. 

KanjVja I =B>-abmas8. 

Kan j ana=Kama. 

Kanka=Yudhi-sh^hira, 187. 

Ka77 taka=Makara. 

Kantu = Kama. 

Ka^wa - ^akha—/S'atapatha - hrah- 

ma 7 ia. 

Kanya=Devi 


Kapala—Bhaii*ava. 
Kapala-malin =^iva. 
Kapalini=Devi. 

Kapila—Loka-pal as. 
Kapi-prabhu ) 

Kapi-ratha ( =Rama. 
KapLseya—Kapila. 

Kapi-vaktra=Narad a. 
Karambhad=Pushan. 

Karambhi, 69. 

Karbnri=Devi. 

Karburas=Riiksliasas. 

Kardama—Angiras, Daksha 77. 
Kare;iu-ma ti—Naloila. 
Kari-mukha= GaTie^a. 
Karma-kawc?a—Veda 345. 
Karma-sakshi= Sury a. 
Kar/ia-moti=DevL 
Kaivia-parva, 191. 

Ka^/^i—U grasena, 

Karmkacbala=Mer u. 
Karpura-manjari—Raja /S'ekhani. 
Kai-piira-tilaka —Yogini. 

Karshm = Kama. 

Kiirttikeya—Kraiinclia. 

Karu=V mva-karm a. 

Karur—;8ali valian a. 

Kanisha — Danta-vakra, Manu. 
Kfwa, 69. 

Kaserumat — Bharata - varsha, 
Dwipa. 

Ka^i — Amba. 

Kasiraja, 69. 

Ka^yapa—Gan dharva. 

Katy ayani = D e vi, Yaj na w alky a. 
Kaumari—Karttikeya. 
Kaumudika—YoginL 
Kaiina2)as=Rakshakas, 

Kau^alya—Dasaratha. 
Kaiisliitaki ) Agastya,Loprimud- 
Kaiwitaki ) la. 
Kau5iki=Devi, Satya-vatl. 
Kau^ilya—ChaTiakya. 

Kauveri, 174. 

Kavi - karTia - pura — Ghaitanya, 
Chandrodaya. 

Kavi=AS'ukra, Swadha. 
Kawa=j8ukra. 
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Kavyas, ) . 

Kavyas, i ^ 
Kaya—Ka, 
Kelikila=Ilati. 


Ke5a=:Varu?^a 338. 

Ke^ari—Hanumat. 

Ke^jini—Sagara, Asamanjas. 

Ketii-mala—D wipa, Jambu- dwi- 


pa. 

K c tii-mati—Kaikasi. 

Ketumat, 69. 

Khages wara=Ganirfa. 

Kha7?o?a—Veda 346. 
Kiiandapani, 70. 
Kha?2c?a-parasu=Parasu -rania. 
Klia;t(iava—Agni. 

Kha- piira = Saublia. 

Kharba—Nidhi. 

K liar was=V alakliilyaa. 
Khasatmajas—Khavas. 
Khechara—Vidya-dbara. 
Khetaka—Bala-nlma 41. 
Khinkira—Kliafwaiig(i. 

Khyati—Lakshmi. 
Kilala-pas=:Rakshasas. 
Kiin-punisha-dwipa — DwTpa, 
Jambu-d. 

KiQkira=Kaina. 


Ki n-nara-d wipa—D wi j >a. 

Kirati=Devi=Gaiiga. 

Kiritin = Vish?m. 

Kirtiinan—Uttana-]^ada, 

K isbkindbya-ka/<c 3 fa — P amay a wa. 
Kitava—Uluka. 

Kona = 5 ani. 

Konkana — Ke/iuka. 

Kratha, 69. 

Kratu—Viswa-devas, 
Kratu-dwislias = Daily as, 
Krauiicha-dwlpa—Dwipa. 
Kravyad—Agui, Kakshasas. 
K7-wa5wa, 313. 

K i ?ia=D rau jxid L 

Krishna-kavi — Kaimi-badha. 
Kr/sbaa-nii^ra—Prabo 4 lia Chan- 
drodaya, 

Krita, 313. 

Ki dhwaja—-Ke^i dh waja. 


Kntaiita=Yama. 

Kritaratha, 313. 

Kriti, 313. 

K7’ttirata, 313. 

Kntti'vasas=iSiva. 

Kroda=#Sani. 

Krodlia—Bhairava, Daksha 77, 
Krosb^r i — Angada . 

Krosh^u, 69. 

Krumu—Sapta-sindbava. 
Krura-dris I c • 
Knira-lodiana \ 

Ksbama—Pul aba. 

Ksbapaias = R^kshasas. 
Ksbattra-vriddhi—Ayus, 69. 
Ksbema-dbauwan, 313. 

Ksbemaka, 70. 

Ksbemari, 313. 

Ksbira—Dwipa. 
Ksliirabdbi-tauaya= Lakshiui. 
Ksbiti=Maba- pral ay a. 

Kubba— Sapta-sindbava. 

Kubja, 166. 

Kuf/mala—Naral:u. 

Ku-ja=Devi. 

Kulka=Vajra. 

Kiimara=Karttikeya. 

Ku inaiaka—D wipa. 

Kuniara-su=Gaiiga. 
Kuinbba-sambbava= Agastya. 
Kumbhma^i—Lava?ia. 

Kiimuda—Dig-gaja, Loka-pala. 
Kumuda-pati=Soma. 

Kuuda—Nidhi. 

Kuni, 313. 

Kiiujara=Agastya. 

Kuu j ararati—<Sarabba. 

Kunti, 69. 

Ku-pati—Bhairava. 

Kuru—V i^’wa- devasv 
Kuru-vatsa, 69. 

Kusa—Dbannara7iya. 

Ku5a-d hwaj a—V cdavatL 
Ku^a-dwipa—^D wi} la, 

Ku^amba—Gadbi., 

Ku^a-uabba—Gh7*itacbi, Kanyil- 
kubja, Vayu. 
Kum-rava—Maitreyn. 
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Ku^ika, 74. 
Ku^a-ja=Dro72a. 

Ku-tanu=Ku ve ra. 
Kutliumi—Dharma-^astras. 
Kuvalayaswa, 69. 


Laghii—Dharma-^astra. 
Lakhima-devi—Vivada Chandra, 
Lakshmana (author) — AS'arada- 
tilaka. 

Lakshmi-pati=Vislmu. 
Lalita-vistara—Gathaa. 

' Laniba*kar;za=:Ga7ee5a, 

Lambodara=: Ga^^e5a. 

Lanka-dahl=Hanuinat. 

Lava;ia—Dwipa. 

Likhita — Dharma-^astra, ^'aii- 
klia. 

Linga—Bh?7gu. 

Lochaua—Viswa-devas. 

Lohita=Mangala. 

Loha-daraka, ) „ 

Loha-*-anku, | 

Loka-chakshuh = Silrya. 

Lokakshi—Dhamia-^astra. 
Loka-mata=Lakslimi. 

Lola= Lakshmi. 

Lopil-mudra—Agastya. 

Mada=V ani?2iinL 
Mad ambara—Loka-palas. 

Mad h ava—J aimijiiy ji. 
Madhav£lcharya—Sarva-^I .1 i.vaj la • 
saagraha. 

Mad ha Vi—Galava. 

Madhu—Lavana. 

Madhu—Mathura, 69. 
Madhu-dipa=Kama. 

Madhu-priya=Bala-rama. 
Madhu-sildana—Kai^abha. 

^ Fad h u-vana—Mathura. 

Mmlhyandina-^akha—.S^atapatha- 

braliraawa. 

Madira— Kadamban. 

Madravas—Vi^a-d e vaa. 
Magha-bhava=/S'ukra. 
Maha-bhadra—Manasa. 

Maha—Bhairava. 


Maha-chanda— Yama. 
MahadliWti, 313. 

Maha-kali=Devi. 

Mahamari=Devi. 

Maha-may a=Devi. 

Maha- inaya—Patala. 
Maha-naraka — N aiaka. 
Mahaudeva—/S^iva 296. 
Maha-padma—Loka-palas, Nid- 
hi. 

Maha-padma Nanda — Chandra- 
gupta. 

Maha-prasthanika Parva, 192. 
Maharajika— Ga/?a. 

Maha-mura va— N araka. 
Maharoman, 313. 

Mahasuri = Devi. 

Mahaswat, 313. 
Mahatala—Patala. 

Maha-vichi— Naraka. 
Maha-viiya= Sanjna. 

Maha-virya=Surya 31 3. 
Maliem=6'iva. 

Mallei wari=Devi. 

JMaheswari—Matns. 
Miihisha-niardini= Devi. 
Mahishmati— Bava/m, 

Mahi-suta = Mangala. 

Mai tra-varuai=Agastya. 
Makara—Nidhi. 

Makara-ketu= Kama. 

Mai ay a-gandh i ni—Y ogini. 

Mai iiil—V i^ravaa. 

Malla-iiaga= Vatsyayaua. 

Maniata—Brihaspati. 

Mamata — Dirgha-tamas. 

Mam ateya = Dirgha-tamas. 
Mamma^a Bha^^a—Kavya Pra- 
ka^a. 

Mfina = xigastya. 

Manasas—Pitres. 

Manasyu, 69. 

Manavas—Manu-sanhitS. 
Manda=/S'ani. 

Mandakini «= Ganga. 

Manda-pala—Jarita. 

Mandara, 36. 

Mandara—Panoha-vrikslia. 
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47. 

Ma«i-bhitti— 5 eslia. 

;Ma?ii-chaka—Chandra-kanta. 
^Ia7ii-dwlpa—*S^esha. 

Ma/ii-griva=Kuvcra. 

Ma?/ i-mandapa—>S'esha. 
Ma7a-pura—Arjuna 23, Babliru- 
vahana. 

Maiio-ja=Kama, 

Maiiu Savar^ii—Chhaya. 
Mara=KaTiia, 

Marlchi—Agnishwattas. 

Marjaiii—Yogini. 

M arka?2C?eya—Aiigiras. 
Martta?ic?a—Aditi. 

Mam (two), 313. 
iNIamd-vmlha—Sapta-siiulhava. 
Maruta—Maruta. 

Maruti — Haiiumat. 
Marut-putra—Hanumat. 
Mamts—Diti. 

Marutwan *» Indra. 
hiatal i—Yaj^ati, 

Mil tall—Yogini. 

M atsya—U parichara. 

Matsy odari=Satya-vati. 

Mfltangl = Dev!. 

Maudgalya—Mudgala, 

Mauryas—Asoka, Chandra-gup- 
ta. 

Mausala-parva, 191. 

]\raya—.Palala. 

^Jjiiya, 189. 

May a-suta=Kfim a . 

Mflvi= Kama. 

May u-raja = K u vera. 

May us = Kin-naras. 

Medas—Kaitoblia. 

M edhatithi—-Asanga. 

Medhaviii, 70. 
Mcgha-vilhana=Indra. 
Mehatnu—Sapta-sindhava. 
MckalS, 

Mckala-kanya, 

^lena—Aparna. 

Meni—i?tshab]ia. 

MinSkfibi — Kuvcra. 

Minaratha, 313. 


Mckala. 


Mi^raka-vana =» Swarga. 
Mitakshara—Su-bodbinT. 


Mitra — Aditya, Daksba 78, Va¬ 
nina. 

Mitra-miCTa—Vira Llitrodaya. 
Mitbila—Nimi. 

^litrasaba—Kalmasba-pada. 
Mnda, 


= Devi. 


Mrfc/ani, | ~ 

Mmlii, 70. 

Mr^ganka -- Soma. 
Mr%a-5iras—Sandhya, Yajna. 
Mnka 72 c^a— Mar|fan(/eya. 
Mnttikavati—Bboja. 

Mntyun java=<8iva. 


Mubira^Kama. 

Mukta-ke^i =• Devi. 
Mukunda=V isb?m — Nidbi. 
Mulaka, 313. 

Mun f/a — K et u— CbSmu; wfS. 
Mii7?c/a-mala, 299. 

Muni, 106. 


Mura—Cbandra-gupta. 

Murari Mi^ra, ) Aiiargba Rag- 
Murari Ns^aka, ) bava. 
Murmura “Kama. 

Muru, 163, 167, 174. 

Musala, 41. 

Mu8ali=Bala-rama. 


Nabbaga, 313. 

Nabbaga—Manu. 

Nabbas, 313. 

N abb as-cb ara=Vi dy a-d 1 1 a ra. 

N abbi—i^isbabho. 
Nabbi-ja=Brabm 5 , 58. 
Nadi-dcba—Nandi. 

* Nndi-ja—Bbishma* 

Naga-dwipa — Bharata-varsba, 
Dwipa. 

Naga-ku 72 c?ala, 299. 
Naga-malla—IiOka-p 5 la. 
Naga-natha, ) , 

Naga-natbe.9a, ( 

NagSntaka -«Garurfa. 

Niiga-pa^a - - Vanina. 

Nagas — GaudbaivaB, Janame* 
java. 
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Nagiiajit, 162. 

Naigama — Nirukta- 
Naighaniiika—Niruktiu 
Naksha tra-11 atha=So Ilia. 
Nakshatras—Daksha 77. 
Naktaiicliaras = Raksliasas. 

Nala, 313. 

Nalini — Sapta-sindhava. 

Nanda—Nidlii. 

Nail da Pa?zfl?ita — Dattaka Mi- 
mausa, Vaijayanti. 

Naudaka — VishTjii, 361. 

Nandaua—Iiidra 127, Karyza. 
Naudini—Diliiia, Vasish^ha. 
Nandivardhana, 313. 

Narada—Utathya. 

Naradlya Dharma-^astra — Na¬ 
rada. 

Nara-Narayaiza —Badari, Dam- 
bhodbhava. 

N araiitaka—Kavaiia. 

N ara-raj a=Xu vera. 

Nava-ratlia, 69. 

Narayawa, 78. 

Nari-kavacha, 313. 

Narishyanta—Maim. 

Na.satyas = A^wins. 

N avarchi=Mangala. 

Nayaki—Yogiiii. 

Netra-youi = Iiidra. 

Nichakrii, 70. 1 

Nid liana—Nidhi. 

Nidlii, 174. 

Nighna—Praseua. 

Nikara—Nidhi. 


Nir-vriti, 69. 

Ni^akara = Soma. 

Nim^ha—Bala-rama, 41. 
Nisbada—Przthi. 

Nishadha (King) 313. 
Ni^iimbha—Devi. 

Nitala—Patala. 

Niti-ghoslia—Brzhaspati. 
Niti-5ataka—Bhartrz-hari. 
Nitya= Devi. 

Nitya=Manasa. 
Nitya-yauvaui = DraupadL 
Nrz-chakshas = Efikshakas. 
Nrzcbakshusb, 70. 

Nriga — Dhnslita-ketii, Maim. 
Nn-jagdhas «= Rak.shakas 
Nrzpanjaya, 70. 

Nyak.sba= Parasii-rama. 
Nyaya-bhasha—Vatsyayaiia. 

Ogha, 163. 

Osbadhi-pati = Soma. 

Padma—Nidbi. 
Padma-lanchbana=Devi. 
Padma-nabha = Vishnu. 

Padma vati=Manasa. 

Pabnava=Pablava. 

Paila — ludra-pramati. 
Pai^biiiasi—Dbarina-^astra. 

Paj ra—Kak slii vat. 

Paj riya—Kaksbi va t. 

Paladas = Kaksbalcas. 

Palalas = Raksliakas. 
Palankasbas = Raksbakas. 


Nika.sba—Pi^'itasanas. 
Nika.sliatmajas. 

Nikumbha—Bbanumatl, 313. 
Nilakan^ba Bha^^a —Vyavaliara 
Mayukba. 

Nila — Nidbi. 

N i la-vastra - Bala-rama. 

Nimi—Janaka, Ksbcmaka. 
Nimislia—Nimi. 

Niramitra, 70, Ksbeimika, Na- 
kula. 

Nir-jara—Am ritn, 
Nii*-?7ti~-Loka-pala8. 


Pancbali=Draupadi. 

Pancbami = Draupadi 
Pancba-vinm — Praucflia Biah 
raana. 

Paucbuyudha = Vishnu. 

Pan^ya, 162. 

Pangu=iS'ani. 

Pankti-griva= Ravana. 
Paniiaga-nasana =; Ganirfa. 
Pan^ula—Kha^wauga. 

Pan t bana—N a raka. 

Parama— Tri-m inli. 

Paramesb =rB rabma. 
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jgada=Ardha-narL 
,u-ja—Indra 127. 

Avri?ii—Karttikeya, 

69. 

.rijataka—Paiiclia-vWksha. 
aripatra—Kula-parvatas 5 , 313. 
^-^ariplava, 70. 

Parivita, 57. 

Pariyatra—Kiila-parvat as. 
Parwfwa—Blio j a. 

Parshati = DraupadL 
Parsh7ii=KuntL 
Paruslmi—Sapta-sindliava. 
Piirushya—Indra 127. 

Parvan—llahu. 

Pasa—iS'iva 299. 

Pa5a-bh77t= Varii7ia, 

Prm = Yania. 

Paj?upata—Arjuua 22. 
Pa5u-pati=#S'iva. 

Patala, 37. 

Paulastya=:Kuve. a. 

Pauloma—Kfilaka, 

Paulomi = Ind rml. 

Pau?7fZraka, i68. 

Pavaka—Agni. 

P a vain ana— Agni. 
Pavamaiiya—Veda 351. 

P avaua-vyadlu—Udd 11 a va. 
Pavani- Sapta-sindbavii. 
Pavi= Vajra. 

Pliala = Bala-raina. 
Phcnapas—Pitm. 
Pl]iciia-valiin=: Vajra. 

Pijavana—Paijavana. 
Pinaka—/S'iva. 

Pinga = DevL 
Pingala—Loka-pa]:i. 

Pienaar: Nil rada. 

Pi t^lbil 1 li = A gasty a. 

Pitlia — 162. 

Pidia-slliaua—Killika Punl7<a. 
Pit/ i-pati - Varna, 

Piyilsba^ Ami'Aa. 
Piyada^ii^Asoka. 

Plaksha dwIpa—DwIpu. 
Piakshagd — Sapta-sindbava. 
l^lay oga — A sanga. 


Prablia = Alaka. 

Prabhakara— Soma 302. 

Prabbanu — Satya-bliama. 
Prabhasfi—Yasii. 

Prachetas—V arnna. 
Pracbinabarhis — Prachetas, Sa- 
varTwi. 

Pracbinvat—69. 

Prfichyas—Cbaudra-gupta. 
Praghasas=Rakshakas. 
Prag-jyotisha — Aditi. 
Praharsha77a=Budha. 

Prahlada—Nivata-kavacha. 
Prau5u—Manu. i 
Prasena—Jambavat. 

Prasenajit—Jamad-agni, 313. 
Prasna—Veda 348. 

Prasusruta, 313. 

Prasuti — Swadha, Swaha. 
Pratibandhaka, 313. 

Prati bha n u—Saty a-bhamd. 
Pratiksbattra, 70. 

Prati- marga ka = Sau bha. 

Pratf pa —SHn ta riu. 

Prati-sh^hana—Puru-ravas. 
Prati-vindliya, 96, 188. 

Pratyusha—Vasu, Viswa-karma. 
Pravira, 69. 

Preta-raja = Yama 
Pnshadaijwa, 313. 
Pnthii-laksha—Champa . 

Pntlm sravas, 69. 

Priti=RatL 
‘Priti-jusha= Usha. 

Priy a madhu = Bala-rama. 

Pri yam- vada = Vid y a- d ha ra. 
Priya-vrata — Daksha 76, Dhru- 
! va. 

Pulaha—Kardama. 

Pulaka = Gandharva. 
Piilakdnga—Varu7ia 338. 
Pulastya-Dharma-^astra . 
Ihiiomii —74, Kalaka. 

Pnlon^an— 74, Indra 126. 
Piuic^arika — Dig-gaja, Loka-|>il- 
las, 313. 

Piiwc/ra— Dirgha-tama.s. 
Pu77.ya-jana8~K u«i-stbalL 
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PuTjj^a-janas=Yakshas. 
Piira-jyotis—Agni. 

Purandara=Inclra. 

Puruliotra, 69. 

Puriikutsa, 106, 313. 

Puruinilha—S3^av^wa. 
Piiru-ravas—Vwwa-devas. 
Purva-ganga = Narmada. 

Pusliaii—A^wins. 

Pushan, 77. 

Pushkara, 57. 

Pushkara-dwipa—Dwipa. * 
Pushkara-srajau = Aswins. 
Pushkara—Varu;m, 337. 
Pushpa-daiita— Dig-gaja, Katy 
ayaiia, Loka-pala. 
Pushpa-dhan us = Kama. 
Pushpa-giri—^Vaimia, 338. 
Pushpa-ketana=Kama. 

Push pa-mi tra — Yavanas. 
Pushpa-5ara = Kama. 
Pushpotka^a—Kiitsa, Vwravas. 
Pushya, 313. 

Put—Maiida-pala, Prtthi. 
Puti-mrittika—Naraka. 

Pu t-kari-—Bhogavati. 

Pu t-kari—Saras wati. 


Baga-la^a=Rati. 

Raga-vrmta=Kama. 
Raghunaudaiia Bha/^ach 5 rya. 
Daya Tatwa, Vyavahara Tat- 
wa. 

Raghu-pati—Ragh ii. 

Raivata—^Kusa-sthali. 

Raja—Iiidra 126. 

Rfija-raja=Kuvera. 

Rajarsliis—Y ayati. 

Raja.s—Purawa 246, 

Ra ja-6-ekliara—Bala Ramaya?m — 
Piachayw/a Panc/ava. 

Raja8i=Devi, 

Raja-suya, 186. 

Raj a tiidri = Kai 1 asa. 

Rajata-dy uti = Hanuniat. 

Raji—Ayu.9. 

Kajo-gu?^a—Tri-murti. 

Raka — Yi^ravas. 


Rakshaka—Asura. 

Rakshasendra=Kuvera. 
Rakta-danti=Devi. 
Rakta-paksha=Gar uc^a 
Rakta-pas=Rakshasas. 
Rakta-vija—Devi 87. 

Rama, ) 

Ramana, ( 

Rama-deva—Vidvan-Moda. 

Ram bha—Ayus. 

Ramjmka—Dwipa, Jambu-dwi¬ 
pa. 

Rantinara, 69. 

Rasa—Sapta-sindhava. 

Rasatala — Patala. 

Rasayana = Garuo^a. 

Ra^mipas—Pitr/s. 

Rata-iiaricha =Kama. 
Rathantara-kalpa — Brahma \'ai- 
varta. 

Ratliastha—Sapta-sindhava. 
Rathavi ti—/S'yavas wa. 
Ratha-yatra—Jagan-natlia. 
Rathi-tara—Aiigi ras. 

Ratna-ga rbha = Ku w ra. 
Katnakara—Vivada Ta7if^ava. 
Ratna-sanu = Meru. 
Ratna-varshuka — Pushpaka. 
Ratri-charas = Rakshasas. 
Raiidra^wa—69, GlnYtaclii. 
Rauhineya = Budha. 

Raurava—N araka. 

Ravar^a—V edavatt 
Rava/ia-hrada—Manasa, * 


Rava/ii—Ravawa. 
Ravi-naiidana=Su-griva. , 

Ke"uk, ! 

Svata, jl^ivata. 

Reva—Kama, Rati, Narmada. 
i?«bhu—Kumaras. 
i?7bhuksha=Indra. 

Rebhus—A5wins, T wa.sh^n. 
jKicha, 70. 

i?echas — Augiras, Viddha • 5 a- 
labhanjika. 
i2iciiika—Galava. 
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'iddhi=Devi. 

Ri] u-kaya=Karttik ey a. 

Ri] isha—Naraka. 

Riks —Veda 346. 
i^mautaka=Mangala. 
jRiksha—69, 70, Kula-parvatas, 
Sa^lvara7^a, i2ishi. 
i^ita, 313. 


Sainhikeya=Rahu. 
^S^ainyas—Garga, 
Sairibha=Swarga. 
Sairindhri^: DraupadL 
iS^aka-dwipa—D wipa. 
Sakakola—N araka. 
6"akala—Madra. 
^Sakam-bhari = Devi. 


i^itadiiwaja, 69. 
iJiteyu—69. 

313. 

Rocbaiia—Vi^Nva-devas. 

Rodliana=Biidlia. 

Rohim—Budha. 

Rohit, 57. 

Rohita^wa — Agiii, Haris-chan- 
dra, 313. 

Rucliaka, 69, 

Ruchi—AkGti, Yajna. 

Rudra—Bliairava, Daksba. 

Rudra Bha^^a—Srmgara Tilaka. 
Riidra-deva—Y ayftti-charitra. 
Rudra;ii=Devi. 

Riila-parvatas, Saravarana, Rishi. 
Riikmakavacha, 69. 

Rukmi/ii—Lakslimi. 

Ruma^ivat—Jamad-agnijRenuka. 
Rupastra=Kama. 
Rimira=:Aru7ia. 

R upa—Vidagdha Madha va. 

Rum—Bhaimva. 

Rumka, 313. 

* Rusliadgu, 69. 

Sabha-pan^a, 191. 

♦S^achi — Kutsa. 

Sada-dflna—Loka-pilla. 
Sada-gata—Vay u. 
SadjUwa=<S'iva. 

Siidliya—Sddbyaa. 

Sahn sira-kira?^=Surya. 
Saluii^rilksha—Indra. 
Saliasra-nama—Vishnu 361. 
Sahasrilnika—U dayuna. 
Saliish7iu-~Pulaha. 

Sahya—^Kula«pan*atas. 

Sai iidliavas—Jayad ratlm. 

' iSaineyar^Satyaki 


S^akari=jS'alivaliana. 
<Sakhala-5akha—Pratmkhya. 
/Sakini—Lanka. 
iSakra-dhanus—Indra 127. 
<Sakra-dhwajotthana—Indra 127 
/Sakta—Kalika Purana. 
<S^akti-dhara=Karttikey a. 
iSak tri— Para^ara. 

/Sakuni—Dur-yodhana, 69, 186. 
iSakyas—Chandra-gupta. 
6tilankayana=N andi. 

Salatui-a—Panini. 

/Sali-suka—Maury a. 
iSalmala-dwipa—Dwipa. 

5 al m ali—N araka. 
iS'almaliu=Gariic^a. 

Salottariya= Pa?iini. 

5alya-parva, 191. 
ASamana=Yaina. 

/ 9 amani-shadas=Rakslia'^as. 
Samanga—A sli^avakra. 

,Seaman taka=Kama. ) 

Samanta-paiichaka — Para^u- 
rama. 

' Sama Raja Diksbita—Dhurta- 
I nartaka, Sri Dama Charita. 
5ambha-—Vajra. 

Sambhuta, 313. 

5 amblm—Vedavati. 

’ *Sami-garbha— 5 ami. 

Sauiii), 70. 

Samnati—Kratu. 

Sam])ratilpana—N a raka. 
Samudra-chiiluka = Agastya. 

1 Samudraru = Setu-bandha. 
Sainudraru = Timiu. 

Samvaia^m, 69. ' 

Sain Yal•a?^a—‘Kuril. 

Samvarta—Dbaniia;sri8tra, M a 
rutta, Avatfira, 36. 
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j Yuga. 


Samvarttaka — Aurva, Bala-ra- 
ina. 

Samyati, 69. 

Sanaka—Loka. 

Sjinanda—Loka. 

Sauat=: Brahma. 

Sanat-kumara—Loka. 
Sandhya-balas = Rakshasaa. 
Saiidhya—Kalika Purfuza. 
Sandhyii, 

Sandhyan^a, 

Sandipani, 166—Panchajana. 

San f^ata — Maury a. 

Saiihara—Bhairava. 

Sanhara= Maha-pralaya. 

Sanhata— Naraka. 

Sanhataswa, 313. 

^S'ani — Giuiesa, Jafiiyu. 
/S'ani-prasu = Chhaya. 

Sanjaya. 313. 
Saiijlvana—Naraka. 

>S'ankara Dikshita — Pradyumna- 
vijaya. 

San kasya— Kii^a-dhwaja. 

( Dhanna-^astra. 
^ankha, | 

AS'anklianabha, 313. 

/S'aiikliayana Brahmawa — Brah- 
marm. 

Sankshepa Sankara- vijaya 
^S'ankara V. 

/S'ankii—Nava-ratna. 

Saniiati, 69. 

Sansara-guru= Kama. 

^Scanta-—i2/shya-5rmga. 

San tana—Pancha-vnksh.u 
ASantanava= Bhishma. 

Santati, 69. 

/Saiiti-parva, 191. 

Sapta-jihva = Agni. 

Saptarchi = /S'aiii. 

<Sara-bhu =Karttikey.v 
5 aradri = Saras watL 
5 arad wata=K?"^pa. 

Saraswatl—Kavasha. 

Saraswati (rivor)—Brahmilvartta. 
/S'ara-vana—Nandwa. 

Sarayu, Saryu—Sapta-sindhava. 


Sarisrikta—J arita. 
iS'arkara-bhumi—Patfila. 
iS'arngi-deva—Sangita-ratnakara. 
iSarngika—Jarita. 

^Sarngin, ) . 

Samgi-pawi, j — 

Saro j in=Brahma. 

Sarparati=Garu^5^a. 

Sarpa-sattrin=Janame jaj^a. 
Sarpis—Dwipa. 

Sarvabhauma, 69. 

Sarva-bhauma—Dig-gaja, Lokiw 
pala. 

Sarvaga — Bhima. 

Sarvakama, 3131 
Sarva-kama— i?^tu-par7^ a. 
Sarva-mangala=Devi. 
Sarva-medha—Viswa-karma. 
5 arvawi=Devi. 

Sarvatma —Tri-murti. 

Sarvatraga— Blilma. 

Sar va-varman—Kfi,* tan ti a. 
^S'aryata — Chyavana. 

/S^aryati —Haihaya. 
AS^aryati=Manu. 

/S'a^abindii, 69. 

/S'a^a-dharman—Maurya. 
Sasartu—Sapta-siudhava. 

5a,5iyasi—Syava^swa. 

/S'aswata, 313. 
iS^a^watas=Vyasa. 

#S^afadyiimna, 313. 

ASatahrada—Viradha. 

/S'ata-kratu = Indra. 

/S'atananda** Gotama. 
iS'atanika, 96. 

5 atanika (two), 70, 188. 
AS'ata-parwa—AS^ukra. 
AS'atarudriya—A^iva. 
Satata-ga=Vayu. 

ASatatapa —D harma-safitra, 

Sati—Angira.s, Daksha. 
Sati=Devi. 

SatrS-jit, ) Jambavat, Pra* 
Sattrajita, J aena, 167. 
Satru-ghna—Madhu. 

AS'atrujit, 69. 

Sattwa—Purfiwa 
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ISatw^a-guna—Tri-ni urti. 

Satwa- P ura7ia—Tri-miirti. 
Satwata, 70. 

Satya-dliriti—-KWpa, 313. 
Satyadhriti—Dhnslita-ketu. 
Satyadhwaja, 313. 

Satyaketu, 69. 

Saty a—Viswa- devas. 

Satyaratha, 313. 

Satyarathi, 313. 

Saubala = ^SakunL 
Saubali=Gandhail 
Saubaleja=Gandhari. 

Saubha, 162. 

Saubhadra=Abhimanyu. 
Saudasa = Kalmasha-pada. 
iS^aunaka— A^walSyana, B7*zhad- 
devata, GWtsa-mada, Prati- 
sakhyas. 

Saumanasa— Loka-pala. 

Saiimya —Bharata-varsha, Bud- 
ha, Dwipa. 

Saumyas — Pitns. 

^aunak lya Cliaturadhyayika — 
Prati5akh3’’a. 

Saniianda —Bala-rama, 41, Mu- 
sala. 

Sauptika-parva, 19 1. 
Saura-Piirfi7m=Brahma Puraaa. 
Sauti —Naimisha. 

Sauviras— J ayad-ratha. 
iS^avala = Kama-dhehu. 

Savai7?a—Mam. 

Shvarwfi—Saraujul. 

^Saj'aiii Chandra 5 ekhara, Ma- 
dhiiraniruddha. 
Sa-yoiu=:Indra. 
iS^ckhara—Dhurta-samagania. 
Sena=Karttikeya, 

Se napati=Karttikeya. 
Sotu-kavya—Setn-bandhn. 
/Sevadhi—Nidhi. 

Sha<3?-an-as=Vedfingas. 

Sha^-kona=Vaj ra. 
Sha^pu^a--Nikurabha. 
Shodasanm =: *Vukra. 

Siddhjia—Amnta. 

Siddha-seua=: Karttikeya. 


;S^ighra, 313. 
iS'ilchaTiciini—Sthtina. 

Sina —Garga. 

Sindhu-dwipa, 313. 

Sindhu—Sapta-sindhava. 
Sindhu-sauviras—Jayad-ratha. 
Sinha-rathi=Devi. 

Sinha-vahini=Devi. 

Sinhika—Ketu, Rahu. 

<S^Ir;7a-pada=Y ama. 
Sita^Lak^hmi, Vedavati. 
^ita-marichi=Soma. 

Sita (river)—Sapta-sindhava. 
Sitanana=Gariic?a. 

Sitansu = Soma. 

Si^ejms, 69. 

Sitoda—Manasa. 

/S^iva—Ardha-nari, Arjuna, Bhrj- 
gu. 

5 iva-dati=DevL 
5 iva-gharma- j a = Mangala. 
*Siva-5arman — Prahlada. 
/S^iva-5ekhara =Soma. 
Smara=K{ima. 

Smarta Bha^^a^harya — Vyava- 
hilra Tatwa. 

Smartava — /S'ankarachaiya. 

Smnti—Angiras, Dharma-sastra. 
Snfina-yatra— J agau-natha. 

Son>^—B7'thaspati, VSch, Vasu, 
Veda 347. 

Soma-deva Bha^^a—Kathft-sarit- 
sagara. 

Somapaa—Pitns, Narmada. 
Soma-5araian—Maiirya, Prah¬ 
lada. 

Somodbhava=Narmada. 

' Sonita-pura—Animddha. 

/Sraddha—Angiras. 
j^raddha-deva=Y ama. 

Srash^7’i=Brahma, 59. 

^S'lUvasti—Lava. 

^Snivasta, 313. 
iS'iIbhann—Sat^’a-bhama, 

) Dasa Knmara Cha- 
Sn Bmdi, ( Kav-ya-dam. 

Sri ilarsha Deva—Naga-nandana, 
Ratnavali. 

2 0 
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Sn Earsha—Naishadha Charita. 
iSri-kantha=Bhava-bhuti. 

Sri K?‘ish?iaTarkalankara—Daya 
Krama Sangraha. 


5ri-naiidaua=Kama. 
iS'rmgara-^taka—Bhartri-hari. 
iS'rmgara-yoni=Kama. 


Sri Pai*vata=^n ^S'aila. 

Sri Sihlana—/S'anti-^atalca. 

5ruta (two), 313. 

5ruta-(leva—^isupala. 
iS^mta-karmau, 96, 188. 
^ruta-kli-tti, 96,188—Kusa-dbwa- 


ja. 

^ruta-soma, 96, 188. 

Sratayas, 313. 

Stamba-mitra — JaritS. 
Sthanu= 5 iva. 

Sthapatya-veda— Vi5wa-karma. 

Strl Parva, 191. 

Su-bala—Gandhari, ^akuiii. 
Su-bandbu—Gaupayaua. 
5ubhachara—Y ogini. 
<S^iibha-danti—Loka-palaa. 
Su-bhadra—Aniruddha. 
,S'ubhangi=Kati. 
Subhanu-Satya-bhapia. 
Subbasa, 313. 

Sublias waras—Pi tri», 
Su-blia^a—Datangada. 

^ucbi, 313. 

^uchi = Agni 
Su-dakshiTia—^Dilipa. 
Sii-dawana, 162, 313. 

Siulasa, 313. 

Siiddliodaua—Kapila. 
Su-deslma—Dirgha-tamaa. 
Sadlia-hara=Garuf/a. 
Su-dhanwan—'i^ibhus, 313. 

S u-dhan wan=V krwa-kar m a. 
Sudha^pam=DhanwautarL 
Sudhavats—Pitr^. 
6^ridra3-“AbliIra. 

Sudyumna, 69. 

Sirfi ma—Dirgha-tamas. 

Suhotra (two), 69. 

Sii-hotra—Saha-deva, 

Su-jata—Haihaya. 


i 

Su-kalas—Pitrfs. 

Su-kanya—Cliyavaua. 

Su-kalins—Pit?*i 3 . 

Sukha—Varuaa 338 . 

Suketu, 69 , 313 . 

>8ukra=Agni. 

>S^ukra—Kacba. 

Sukta—Ycda 34 ^* 

/8ukti-mati, 71. 

Suktimat—^Kula-parvataa, 
Sukumara, 69 . 

Sa-iakslia?ia—Yogini. 
Siimad-atmaja = Apsaras. 

>S^iiiiaka—G?*itsa-mada. 

Su-mali —KaikasL 
Sii-mana—Dama. 

Sumanas, 313 . 

Su-mantii—Dhaiina-^astra. 
Sii-mantu—Kabandha. 

Su-mati—Indra-dyumna. 

Su-mati—Sagara. 

/S'umbha — Devi, 87. 

Sii-mitra—Dasa-fatha. 
5 uiia-hotra—Gb’itsa-mada. 
Su-namaii,i 62 . 

Su-nanda—Y oginL 
Sunaya, 313 . 

Sundara-ka 7 W^a— Kamayawa. 
Sundara Mura—Abhirama-maTii 
Sunltha, 69 . 

Su-nitha = /Sisu-pala. 

Suniti — D hruva. 

/S'ungar—Pushpa-mitra, 

Sunnta —hruva. 

Su-parwa= Ganieva. 

Suparswa, 313 . 

Supar^wa — V aibhraj a. 
Su-pratika—Dig-gaja, Loka- 
palas. 

Sura, 70. 

^ura—Kuntl 
Sura—Dwipa. 

Sura— ^Varu^ianT. 

Surabhi—Kama-dhenu, 
/ 8 ur 5 .bhiras—Abhiia. 

Suradhipa=Indra. 

Suningana=A psaras. 

5 dras—Abhira. 
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.,,;<^Su-ra3a—Naga, Yatus. 
iSurasenas—162, Kuntl. 

Suratlia, 69. 

Surendra-j it=Gam (fa. 

Suruclii—Dlimva, 

Siirya—^Puslian. 

Sury a-j a=Y iununa. 

Susandhi, 313. 

Su^arraan—Arjuna 23. 

Sushena — Jamad-agni, Rewu- 
ka. 

^ushna—^Kiitsa. 

Su-5lla—^Yaipa. 

Siishoma—Sapta-sindhava. 
Susruta, 313. 

<S^u5uma— 5 ukra. 

Su-swad has—PitriS. 
Suta=Kar/m. 

Sutala—Patala. 

Sii-tapas — Devaki. 

^'utudri — Sapta-sindhava. 

S ii vamaroma^ 313. 

Suvarna-kaya=Garuc/a. 
Suvibhii, 69. 

Su-yasas— Maurya. 

Su-yodhaiia— Dur-yodhana. 
Swadha—Angiras, Pitrts. 
Sw 5 .ha—Agni. 

Swahi, 69. 

Swanaya—Kakshivat. 
^Swa-phalka — Akrura, Gan- 
dini. 

Swar-hhanu —Satya-bhama. 
Swarga—Indra. 

Swarga-pati=Iiidra. 
S\vargaroha??a-parva, 192. 
Swaru=Vajra. 

Swar-vaidyau=A^wins. 

Sw'Usyra —Bhairava. 

Swati—Sflrya, 

Swayambhoja, 70. 

iSweta^/Sukra. 

S weta-rohita=Gariitfa. 

S weta-vahnna=Arj una. 

S weta-v dj i=Sonia. 

Sweti—Sapta-sindliava. 
<S^y&ma=Devi. 

6 ^yftniauga = Biidha. 


Syamantak^a— Vishnu 361. 
iSyeni — Sampati. 

Taittii-iya —Prdtisakhya. 
Takshaka—Astika. 

Takshaka=Viswa-karma. 
Taksha-^ila—J auamejaya. 

Tala—Patala. 

Tala — Piitala. 

Tala-dlj Nvaja=Bala-rama. 

Tala j anghas—Bahu. 

Talatala—Patala. 

Tamas, 69, 77 , 246. 
Tamas-PurSMa— Tri-murti. 
Tamisra—Naraka. 

Tamo-guwa—Tri-murti. 
Trimra-chu(fa—Bhairava. 
Tamra-karai—Loka-palas 
Tamra-varna—Bharata-v arsha, 
Dwipa. 

Ta?ic?ava—^Siva, Nandi. 
Tanffava-tillika=Nandi. 

Tansu, 69. 

Tapana—Naraka. 

Tapati — Chhaya, Kuru. 

Tara—Bali. 

Tara—Bali, Bn’haspati, Budha^ 
Devi. 

Taraka—Rama. 

Taraka-jit=Kai*ttikeya. 
Taraka-maya—Briliaspati, 

Tai an ta—/S^yavik? wa. 

Taras^\^u=Gariufa. 

Trirkshya=Gariifl?a. 
Tarpawechchhu=Bhishma. 
Tavisha=S warga. 

Tavishi=J ay anti. 

Tigma, 70. 

Titha=Kama. 

Tomara-dhara=Agni. 

Trauga=Saubha. 

Trasadasyu—Purukutea, Nar¬ 
mada, 313. 

Trayaruna, 313.' 

Tri-flhanwan, 313. 

Tri-divam=Swarga. 

Trigartta, 187. 
Tnna-bindu—k/avi<f&, 
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Tri-patha-ga= Ganga. 

T ri-pish^apam=Swarga. 
Tri-^anku—Hari^-chandra, Satya- 
vrata. 

T;7slia—Aniniddba. 

Trish^ama—Sapta-sindhava. 


Tri-5ikha=Eava/ia. 


Tri-5iras=Kava^ia. 
Tri-srotali = Ganga. 
Tri-^ala, 299. 

Tri-y toa=Y ainuna. 
Tryambaki=Devi. 
Tiiladliara—J ajali. 
Tanfl?ikeras—Haihaya. 
Tunga=Budha. 
Tiingwa, 166. 

TwashM—Saraayfl. 


U chathya—Dirgha-tamas. 
Udavasu, 313. 

Udayana, 70. 

U d dalaka—Ash^a vakra. 

U dd^a=V am wa, 

Udgatn—Veda 350, 
UdgItha=Oin. 
Udyoga-parva, 191. 
Ugra=AS'iva. 

U gia-dhanwan=Indra. 
Uktha, 313. 

LTlrauka—Ba la-rfima. 
Uluka=Indra. 

Umil—Aparna, Dakslia, 78. 
U n-matta—Bli airava. 

U imati—Garuf/a. 

Upagu, 313. 

U pahu tas—Pi tns. 
Uparichara—Satyavatl. 

U pasu nda—Muka. 

Upend ra, 166. 

tJ rd h wa-loka=S warga. 

tjrjft—^Vasish/ha, 342, 

tJrjavalia, 313. 

tir m ila—Lakslimana. 

Urn—^Angiras. 

Urva—Aiirva. 

Urva^I—Nara N£lrayn^?a. 
UiTi — Pntliivl. 

U^anas—Byvliaspati, 69^ 


Usha-pati—Aniruddha. ■ 
Ushmapas—Pitris. 

Ush7?a, 70. 

U^inara—Galava, iS'ivi. 

Utathya—Angiras, Bharadwaja, 
Dirgha-tamas. 

U tpadaka = iS'arabha. 

U ttama—D hriiva. 

Uttaiika—Dhundhu. 

Uttara—Ablumaiiyn. 

U ttara-kaw(3?a—Ramaya^za. 
Uttara Kuril—Dwipa, Jambu-d. 

Vacbaspati Mi^ra— Bliamatl, Vi- 
vada Mitrodaya, Vyavahara- 
Cliiiitamazzi. 

V ach-vira j — V ach. 

Vadaveyaii = A^wins. 

V aglswari = Sara s watt 
Vaiblira= Vaikun^ha. 
Vaibhraja-loka — Barhishads. 

Vai dehi— Vaideha. 

V aid hatra = Sanat-kumara. 
Vaidliyata — Yania. 

Vaidya-natha Vachaspati—Chit* 

ra-yajna. 

Vaijayanta—Indra, 127. 
Vaikundia-natha=Viah^ni. 
Vaikar 1 1 ai 1 a=Karzza. 

Vainahotra, 70. 

Vainateya= Garuc/a. 

Vairagi—Loka. 

Vairagya-^ataka— Bhartrz-hari. 

V airaj as—Pi tr/s. 

Vairochi=Ba7za. 

V ai^amp^yana—Y aj nawalkya. 

V aislmavi—JMatzVs. 

V ai^ravazza=Ku ve ra. 

Vai^wanara—Agiii, Kalaka. 

V aivaswata=Y ama. 

Vaja—ii^zbhus, 

V aj asaney i-pratkaldiya—Prati* 
^akliya. 

Vfija.sani—Veda 349. 

V a j a-6Tavasa—N ach ike tas. 

Vfijiii—Veda 349. 

Vaj ra—Anirn d d h a. 

V^ajra-datta—Arjiina 33. 
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= Garuf?a. 

\ Pradyunina- 
Vajra-nabha, I vijaya, 3 ' 3 - 


V aj ra-pawi=Indra. 

V akya-padiy a—Bhartn-hari. 
Vala—Indra, Trita. 
Vala-bliid=Indra. 

V alniiki—Hanumaii-nataka. 
Varna=Kama. 

Vamana—Dig-gaja, Loka-pala. 

V amcswara—Linga. 
Vana-parva, 19 1 . 

Varada Riija—Laghu Kaumudi. 


Varaaavata, 185. 

Vara-prada — Agastya, Lopa- 
mudra. 

V ararucluT-Katyayana. 
Varga—Veda, 346. 

Vaii-loma=Vanina. 


Vaivia-kavi—Kuvera. 

Varttika—Katyayana. 

Varu?ia—Aditya. 

Varuwa—Bliarata-varsha. 

V aru?ia—U tatliy a. 

Vcarii7ia-dwipa—D wlpa. 

V asava-datta—Ratiiavali. 
Vasava=Indra. 

Vashkal as—V asisli^ha. 
Vasishifhas - Vasishilia. 

Vasu—Jamad-agni, Reniika, Ut- 
tana-pada, Viswa-devas. 
Vasudaiiar, 

Vasudha-nagara—V aru?ia. 
Vasu-dhara=: Alaka. 

Vasuki—Kadru, 5 eslia. 

V asu-seii a=Kanm. 

Vasu-stbali=Alakii. 

Vatsa, 69. 

Vaswokasara—Sapta-siudhava. 


Vatsa—Ratnavali. 

Veda, 36. 

V eda-m itra=^Jakalya. 

Vedas—J uta-vedas, 

Vedhfisi:: Brahma 59, Satya-vrata. 
Vena— 

Vetfila-bha^^a—Nava-ratna 

Vi him, 69. 


Vibhu—i^ihhus. 

Vibudha, 313. 

Vichara-bhu—Yama. 

Vidagdha »S^akalya—Yajnawal- 
kya, 

Vidarbha—69, Jyamagha. 

Vidhi=Brahma, 59. 

Vidhi-pdtala—^Piitala. 

Viduratha, 69, 70. 

Vidya-uagara—Vidyaranya. 
Viglma-hari. ) 

Vighnesa, ) 

Vijaya = Arjuua 187. 
Vijaya=I?evi, Saha-deva, Yama. 
Vijaya (kings), 313* 

Vijaya (patala)— Patala. 

Vijnana Bhikshu—Sankhya-sara. 

V ikarttaua—K arna. 

Vikart tana =Sury a. 

VikWta, 77. 

Vikriti, 69. 

Vikukshi, 313. 

Viloma= Varuna 338. 

Vimana—Indra 127. 

V ina— N arada. 

Vina^ana—Madhya-dcsa. 

Vinata — Gaiut/a, Gamete. Pu- 

rana. 

Vinayaka, | 

V may aka, ) 

Vindhya— Knia-parvatiia. 
Vindhya-k^l^a—Agastya. 
Vindhya-vasini=Devi, Pi^hai- . 
sthana. 

Vipa^a—Sapta-sindhava. 
Viprachitti—Ketu, Rahu. 
Yira-bhadra, 78. 

Viraj—Pnthi, Vach. 
Vlra-nagara—N idagha. 
Vira^a-paiTa, 191. 

V irdpiksha—Loka-palas. 
Visakha-datta — Mudra-Rfik- 

shasa. 

Vi^ala — Vaisala. 

Vislui, 36. , 
Visha-harft=Manasr\. 

Vishnu—Bhngii, Daksha, 79 * 
Visliym-diita tz. Prakfisas. 
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V'ish;m-giipta= Cha^zakya. 
VisliTJU-gupta—Kaundinya. 
Vish7iu*ratha= Gariiffa. 
Vishwu-mrman—Pancha-tantra. 
Vkrutavat, 313. 

Vmvaga^wa, 313. 

Vi^wa-jit—Variiwa 338. 

Vi5 waka—Kmli a. 
Viswa-kaiman—34, Surya. 
Vi^wamitra—Haii^-chandra. 
Vi5wa*natha—Raghava-vil^a, 
Sahitya-darpa7?a. 

Vi^wa-natha (dramatist)—M?*^- 
ganka-lekha. 

Vi^wa-rupa. 

Vmvasalia, 313. 

Vwwavas 11—J am ad-agni. 
Vbvve-devas—Daksha. 
V'wwe^wara Bha^^a — Subod- 
hint 

Vltahavya, 313, 

Vitala—Patala, 

V i ta^ta—Sap ta-si n d h ava. 

Vi tat ha—69, Garga, KapiJa. 
Viti-hotra—'Haihaya. 

Vitunda — Tunda, 

Vivaswat=Surya. 

Vivaswati—Surya. 

Viyad-ganga—GaugS. 

V wddha—D harma-^astra. 

V 77ddha-Manu—Manu. 
Vnddha-5arma—^Danta-vaktra. 

Vr/liad-garbha—-/S'i vi. 
Vnhad-ratha—Jara-sandha. 

V nTiau-mai 1 as—J ayad-rath a. 
Vnhati—Angada. 


u 

-Manu. 


/ 




VWhan-Manu- 
VWjinivat, 69 . 

Vr^ka, 313 . 

V nshan-as wa—Mens. 

Vnsha-parvan—:JDr uhy u. 

Vnsha-pai-van—Sarmish^hS, 
VreshTzimat, 70 . 

Vrish?ii —Andliaka, 69 . 

Vr^tra—Daclhyanch, India. 
Vyadha—Dharma-vyadha. 
Vyamas—Pitr/s. 

Vyoman, 69 . 

Yadah-pati=Varu 7 za. 

Yadavas, 161 . 

Yajna—Akuti. 

Yajna-seni=Draupadl, 
Yajnawalkya—Veda 348. 
Yajnesa, J _-rr. , 
Yajne^wara, ] 

Yaksha-raja=Kuvera, 

Yama—Nachiketas. 

Yama-duta—Y ama. 

Yamas—^Aktiti. 

Yamuna—Sapta-sindhava. 

Yaudheya, ) i 1 . 

Vaudheyi, | Yudlu-sh<hira, 381. 

Y oga-cliara=Hanumat. 

Y oga-siddha—V wwa-karma. 

Yudha j it—Andhaka. 

Y udha-kanda—Ram aya^ia. 

Y udha-ranga—Karttikeya. 
Yudbi-sh^h ira—Jayad-ratlia. 

Yuvana^a—Harita, Mandhat;**, 

313- 

Yuva-nlja, 185. 


1 • 
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Aborigines—DasyTi3. 

Adames Bridge — Raraa-setn, 
Setu-bandha. 

Adisadra—Ahi-cliliatra. 

Adoption—Dattaka. 

Aerial car—Pushpaka, Karta- 
virya. 

Aerial city— Saubha,Vismapana. 
Ages of the world—Yuga. 

Ahirs—Abbiras. 

Ahura—Asura. 

Alexander the Great—Chandra- 
gupta. 

Algebra— Arya-bha/a—Vija-ga* 

nita, Bhaskai-acharya. 

Akesincs—Asikni, Sapta-siiid- 
hava. 

Andarse—Andhra. 

^ . Audubarius—Arya-bha^a. 

Anhalw&ra— Pattaiia. 

^ Anna Perenna—Anna Pilr?ia. V 
? Antiochus —Yavanas. 

Anwar-i Suhaili— Pan cha-tantra. 
Aphrodite— Apsaras, Lakshini, 
5 iikra. \ 

, Archery—Dhanur-veda. 

Architect — "V iswa-karniS. 
Architecture—Sthapatya-veda. 
Arithmetic—Bhaskaxiicharya. 

Arjabahr—xVryabha^a. 

* An al I—ICka-chakva. 

Ars Erotica—Sankhayana. 
Assam—Kalika Purana. 
j Astronomy—Arya-bhafa, Jyoti 
sha, Bhaskanlchflrya. 


Atmosphere—Antariksha. / 

Atomic School—Dar^ana. 

Aurora—Aruna, Ushas. 

Bacchus—Soma 302. , j 

Bactriau Greeks—Yavanas. 

Bactrians—Balhikas. 

Bairat—Matsya, Virata. 

Baital PachlsI—Vetala Paucha- 
viusati. I 

Balkh—Balhi, Balhika, 

BanSs river, 62. 

Banda—Cliitra-ku^a. 

Barbarians—Mlechchhas. ^ 

Bears—Jambavat, Rama, Ra- ^ 'j 
vaaa. .> 

Beder—Vidarbha. 

Behat—Vitasta. ^ 

Benares, 153, 162, 168. . ; ‘ / 

Bengal—Anga, Banga. 

Betwa river—Vctravati 
Bhils—Nishada. 

Bibasis—Vipa^ii. 

Bihar—Magadha, Videha, 

Birar-Kosala, Vidarbha. ^ 

Boar— Avatara, Brahma. 

Boglekand—Chedi, 

Bow, wonderful—Ga/M3^iva, Ra¬ 
ma. 

Buddhism, 26, 27. ' 

3 yas — Sapta-sindhava, Vipa^a. 

Byeturnee— V aitnranL 

Calingae — Kalin^^a. • .1 

Cannibal imi)6—Pi^itTmuns 
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Canogyza—Kanya-kubja. 
Canopus—Agastya. 

Cape Comorin—Kanya-kumarL 
Capricorniis—^Makara. 

Carnatic— Kar/iS^a. 

Castes—VarT^a. 

Ceylon—Lanka, Rava/ia. 
Chandail—Chedi. 

Chariot, aerial — Kfirta-virya, 
Puslipaka. 

Charites—Harita. 

Chinab—Sapta-sindhava. 
Churning of ocean—Anir/ta. 
Cirrhadoe— Kiratas. 

Cities, the sacred —Nagara. 
Comorin, Cape —^KumarL 
Conch—Panchajanya. 

Con j e veram — ^KanchL 
Conscience—San j nil. 

Continents—Dwipa. 

Coromandel— Chola-Maw^^ala. 
Cow, the wonderful — Kama- 
dhenu. 

Creation—Apava, Daksha, Brah¬ 
ma, Br/haspati, Manu. 

Creator — Brahma, Hi ra?iya-gar- 
bha, Prajapati, Vi^wa-karnui. 
Cupid—Kama. 


Dawn—^AruTza, Ushas. 

Dead, the—Yama. 

Death—Nirrz-ti. 

Deities—Devatas, Ga?ea3. 

Deluge—^Avatara, Manu. 

Demons—^Asuras, Daityas, Da- 
iiavas, Darbas, Dadhyanch. 
Dictionary—^Abhidbana, Amara- 
kosha^ 

Differential calculus—^Bhaakara- 


char}’a. 

Dionysus—Soma 302. 

Dioskouroi=A^^vins. 

Doab—^Antarvedl. 

Dogs of Indra and Yama—Sa- 
rama and Sarameyas. 

Drama, 47, 49. 

Dramatists—Bhava-blidti. 
Drought, demon of—Vntra. 


Durds—Darada. 

Diyads—Vana-charls. 

Dwarf—^Avatara. 

Earrings—Aditi., 

Earth—^Avatara, Vri thi vl. 

Earth, mUking of—P/vthl. 
Eclectic School—Darmna 82. 
Eclipses—Graha, Balm. 

Egg of the world—Brahma. 
Elephant, aerial—^Airavata—Dig 
gaja. 

Eolus—Vayu. 

Eos—Ushas. 

Eras—AS'aka, Samvat. 

Erinnys—Sarameyas. 

Erranaboas ) Chandra-gupta, 
river ) Pa^ali-putra. 
Esoteric writings—Upaiiishads, 
Veda 345. 

Ethics— Niti-5astras. 
Etymology— Nirukta. 

Exoteric witings— Veda 345. 

Faith—Sraddha. 

Fauns—Vana-charas. 

Female principle, worship of— 
Tantra. 

Fiends—Pi^achas. 

Fiery weapon —Agneyastra 
Fire—^Agni. 

Fish —^Avatara, Bralima. 

Fortune, goddess of —Lalvshml. 

Gambli ng — Maha-bharata, K al a. 
Gandarii— Gandhara. 

Gandaritis—Gandhara. 

Ganges—Ganga. 

Ganymede—McdhatithL 
Gems — Nava-ratna. 

Ghosts—Bhutas—V etsla. 

Giants—Daityas, Danavas, Dad- 
byauch. 

Glossary—Nighan^u, Nirukta. 
Goblins—Bhiitas, Vetala. 

Gogra—Nidagha. 

Grammar—Maha-bhashya, Pd- 
^iini, Vyakarana. 
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. reat Bear— 

G reeks—Kala-yavaiia, Yavaiias. 
Gunduck—Gandaki. 


Hapta-heando—Sapta-sindhava.^ 
Hardwar — Gaiigii- dwara, Hari- 


Jhilam — Sapta - sindhava, Vi- 
tasta. 

Jumna—Yamuna. 
JupWerPluYius, I 
Jupiter Tonans, ) 

J ustice—Dbarma. 


dwara. 

Heaven—Dyaus, Swarga, Vai- 
kunrtia. 

Hell—Naraka. 

Hephaistos—Twash^rt. 

Hermes—Sarameyas. 

Hesudrus—^^ata-drii. 

Himalaya—Himavat. 

Hind—Sindlm. 

Hindoi—Sindlm. 

Horse sacrifice — Aswa-medha, 
Arjuna. 

- Horses—Galava. 

Human sacrifice—Suna/i-5epbas. 
Huns—Hu?ias. 

Hydaspes—Sapta-siiidliava, Vi- 
tasta. 

Hydraotes—Iravati, Sapta-sind- 
hava. 

Hypliasis — Sapta-sindhava, Vi- 
pa^a. 


Kanerki—^Kanishka. 

Kha^iyas—^Kbasas. 

Kbirad-af roz—Pan eba-tantra. 
Kirantls—Kiratas. 
Kosambi-nagar—KausambL 
Kundapur—^Vidarbba, 


Lar, 


Larikc, 


» I ■ 

ike, ) ■ 


\ 

Lata. 

Law — Dbarma-sastra, Manii- 
sanbita. 

Light—Angirasas. 

Local deities—Stbali-devatas. 


Logic—D arcana. 

Love, god of—Kama. 

Luminous deities—Angirasas— 
A^wins. 

Lunar mansions—Naksbatra, 77. 
Limar race—Cbandra-vanm. 
liUte—Narada. 


Imps—Dakini. 

I n earn ations—Avatara. 

Index of the Veda— Anukra- 
ma7n. 

Indi a— Bbilrata-varsba. 

India—Sindlm* \ 

Lidoi—Sindlm. 

Indo-Scytbians— 5 akas, Turusb- 
kas, Kanishka. 

Indus—Sindlm. ^ 

Infernal regions—Patala. 

Infinite space—Aditi. 

Inheritance—Daya. 

Innocents, Slaughter of—Kan.m, 
Inspiration—Smriti. 

Islands—Dwipa. 

lyiir-i Diinisb—Paneba-tantra. 

J ewels—N ava-ratna. 

J ha re j as—Siirya-vansa. 


Macedonian Greeks—Yavanas. 

Malabar—Malay—Paraju-nima 
Manes—Pitrfs. 

Marc—Baf^ava. 

j^Iars—Karttikeya—IMangala. 

Maths—Sankavaebarya. 

IMatter—Prat:n‘ti. 

Mechanics—Artba-^astra, ^ilpa- 
rostra. 

Medicine—Ay\ir-veda, Charaka, 
Dhamvantari, Simaita. 
Megastbenes—Cbandia-gupta. 

Mendicant—Bb ikslm. 

Mercury- -Budha. 

Metre—Cbhandas. 

Milking of the earth—Pnt hi. 
Military art—DJianur-vcda. 
Mind-bom sons—Atri, Kumfivas, 
Manasa-putras, i^tshi. 

M inoa—Y ama. 
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Mitlira—^IMitra. 

Monkeys — Hanumat, Eavana, 
SiiCTiva. 


Mouths — Aclitya. 

Moon—^Ahalya, Soma. 

Moon, descendants of — Chandra- 
vanm. 

Moon-stone — Chandra-kauta. 
Morals — N iti-^Ss tras. 

Mother of the gods — AditL 
Mountains—^KuJa-parvatas. 
Mundane egg—Brahma. 

Music—Kaga. 

Musician s—Gaudh a rvas. 


Mystic words—Vyahr/ti. 


Nasik—Panchavati. 

Necklace—>Siva, VaijayantL 
Nerbudda—Narmada. 

Niliilists, 82. 

Node, the ascending—Rahu. 

-the descending—^Ketu. 

Nymphs of heaven—Apsarascs. 

Ocean, chm*ning—Amriita. 

-drunk up—Agastya. 

Oerld—Hushka, Kanishka. 
Ophir—Abhira. 

Orissa—Ot/ra, Utkala. 

Orpheus—N^'ada. 

Ouranos—Varuwa. 

Ozene—Ujjayini. 

Palibothra—Ciiandra-gupta, Pa- 
<ali-putra. ^ 

Pandi 0 n—Paw£/y a. 

Paraxlise—Swarga, Vaikun^ha. 
Parrot, talcs of—^S'uka-saptati. 
Par tridge—Ti tti ri. 

Pasargada—Kalanas. 

Patna—Aiya-bha^a, Pa^ali-putra. 
Persians—Pahlavas, Paradkas. 
Peukelastifi—Pushkaravati. 
Phallus—Linga. 

Philosopher’s stone—Chinta-ma- 

n\. 

Philosophy—Dar^ana. 
Pnonetics—iS'iksha. 


Pigmies— 'V alakhilyas. 

Pi^uni river— Chitra-ku^a, Man 
dakini. 

Planetary sphere—>S'i5umara. 
Pluto— ^Yama. 

Poems —Maha-kavyas . 

Pokhar, 57. 

Pole star — ^Dhruva. 

Polity— KamandakL 
Pousekielofati—PushkaravatL 
Prasii—Chandra-gupta. 
Prem-Sagar, 161. 

Prosody— Chhandas. 

P uri—J agan-ua tlia. 

Rain —India, Parjanya. 

Raj puts —Surya-van^a. 
Ramisseram — Linga, Rame^wara. 
Ramnagar—Panchala. 

Ravi — Iravati, Sapta-sindhava. 
Recorder of the dead —Chitra- 
gupta. 

Revelation—/Sruti. 

Rohilkhand—Panchiila. 


Saba’-sin—Sapta-sindhava. 
Sacm—^^'akas. 

Sagala, ) , 


• Sakala. 


Sangala, 

Sakai—/Sakas. 

Sandracottus, ) = Chandra- 
Sandrocyptus, ) gupta. 
Saturn—Nani . 

Schools of the Vedas—^Siakhii. 
Sciences, 118. 

Scythians—Haihayas. 

Sea serpent—Timin. 

Selcucus Nicator — Chandra- 
gupta. 

Se rpen ts—N flgas. 

Serpent, aerial—Ahi. 

Seven rivers—Sapta-sindhava. 
Sinsrhasan-battisi—SinhSsana- 


dwiltrin^at. 

Sky—Dyaus, Varu?ia. 
Sleep—Nidra. 

Solar race—SOrya-van^a. 
Sone—Pa^ali-pu t ra. 
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•phagasenas—avanas. 

Soul—^Braluna. 

Speech—Saras wall, Vach. 
Storm-gods—Maruts. 

Submarine lire—^Aui-va, Ba^ava. 
Sun—Surya. 

Sun, worship of—Brahma Pa¬ 
rana. 

Sungroor—Snnga-vera. 

Supreme Soul—Brahma. 
Suraseni—^urasenas. 

Sutlej—/Satadru. 


Trees, celestial—Pancha-vnksha, 
Parijata. 

Triad—Tri-murti. 

Tripati—enka^a. 

Tuluva—Tulunga. 

Tuti-namah—/Shka-saptati. 

Turks — Kanishka, iSakas, Tu- 
rushka. 

T>vilight—Sandhya. 

[J daypur—Sury a-vaiisa, 

TJranos—ariina. 


Tales—Hitopade^a, Pancha-tan- 
tra, ^Suka-saptati, Sinhasana* 
dwatrin^at. 

Talmud—Brflhma7za. 

Tamil—Agastya, Dravic^a. 
Tamlook—Tamra-lipta. 
Taprobane—Tamra-par?ia. 
Tatars—^Kanishka, ^akaa. 

Taxi] a—Taksha-^a. 

Telingana—Andhra. 

Text—Pada, Pa^ha. 

Three steps—Avatara. 
Thunderbolt—V aj i a. 

Time—Kala. 

Tinnin—^Tiinin. 

Tirhut—^Videha, Mithila. 

Titans—Daityas, D&navas, Da- 
dhyf^nch. 

Tom Thumb—Valakhilj^as. 
Tonse river—^Tamasa. 

Tortoise—Avatara, Brahma. 
Tota-kahani—^S'uka-saptati. 
Traigart—Trigartta. 


Vehicles of the gods—^Yahana. 
Venus—Rati, >Sukra. 
Vijaya-nagara—^ladhava. 

Vira Bukka Raya—Madhava. 
Vocabulary—Abhidhana, Ama- 
ra-kosha, Tri-kawc?a <S^esha. 

V ulcan—Twasbfn. 

War, god of—Karttikeya. 

War, the great—Maha-bharata. 
Water of life—Am?t*ta. 

Water—Vanina. 

Wealth, god of—Kuvera. 

White horse—Avatara, 38. 

Wind—^Vaym 
Wine—Sura, Varun&ni. 

World—Loka. 

Worlds, the three—Tri-bhuvana 
Xandrames—Chandra-gupta. 


Youa, 

Yona-raja, 


I Yavanas. 


Zaradnis—^^ata-dru. 
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